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Foreword 


T o be 0^1'® IS to iindergo ceaseless change Man fears cliange 
and gcfihs tci.denj it b} imposmgon tt a principle of permanence 
1 liat may olTcr the illusion of escape, but it cannot bring under- 
tandmg To understand nature, and himself, man must accept 
chanf'e and identify the universal form of process uhicli underlies 
tlie variety of particular processes l/hderstanding means tlie recog 
mlion of the simple form common to all change Man does not 
know nature or himself Until he has discovered this underlying 
unity 

I have long been convinced tlial the clue to the unity of nature 
lies m a pnnaple ot development Countless processes ol the 
inorganic and organic worlds, of social history and the individual 
life, display development of various kinds But this conviction 
sprang Ifi^s from particular examples than from a sense of the 
' general form of process ft seemed to me that change consisted m the 
development of form Before I had any direct contact with the 
thought of Heraclitus, Goethe, Hege , or Marx I had begun to 
develop this sense of the form of process by applying it unconsciously 
in daily life Thus I gradually formed a unitary outlook, seeking the 
unity beneath diversity in a universal form of process This attitude 
developed inth the &lo^v continuity of a plant growth 
Than, es the outlook began to acquire definite shape, I found to 
my delight that others had already followed a similar path, and 
I hoped that the assurance so gained would bear fruit in the 
apiilicalion of the method to speaaV scientific problems But I was 
not able to convert the intuitive conviction into a scientilic method 
suited to the physical problems with which I was then concerned 
There seemed to be no adequate bridge between the vague con 
cepUon of a universal process of development and the system of 
exact scieucc, so powerfully justiGed by its unique achievements 
It appeared that an adequate basis for the unitary method could only 
he- hy uaAerSAsag jwnsj a^mpreheasivs isA s} 

the de\ elopment of the general system of thought appropriate to 
contemporary man, which can extend Jus understanding of nature 
and therefore of himself But this seemed to demand leisure and 
capacities winch were not available 
7 



FOREWORD 


Yet as the j ears passed I realised that for good or lU I had my on n 
cntenon of truth I might distrust all else, but not tins sense wliose 
origins seemed to he ou^ide me I could not deny tlie sense that in 
my thought a general truth was finding e'tpression Hme and 
scholarship were less necessarj if all I had to do n as to trust this 
cntenon and allow it to use me as its editor and «cnbe 

As 'l syatched the world drifting towards renewed di«aster mj 
scepticism lost its force Events seemed to be catQ/iin‘» up on me 
the general need for a reorganisation of life and thought would 
coon be mdely recognised, I had no reason to hesitate if the world 
was in so grave a plight Mv conviction grew deeper and rooted 
itself in a developing interpretation of science and of history The 
method which I was maturing was m accordance iviih the lustoncal 
trend Tlie first task was to use the method to show why it is no s 
appropriate A unitary incerpretacion of the process Chat lias brought 
man to his present situation must precede the development of a 
unitaiy saence 

Man s chief asset is his abili^ to <ii<cover a form of truth on 
which others may build If what follows cozmot contribute to 
saence let it pensh unremembered ^et the expression of a 
positive new must be dogmatic The slruaure of language itself 
involves dogmatism more dangerous because concealed Here 1 
make one exphcit assertion and show that it leads not of logical 
necessity but bj its own proper development, to an interpretation of 
the present di'Orgarusation of man and of his thought. If at an) time 
I come to doubt the assertion or discover errors in icsdes elopment, I 
undertake to make this known 

L.L W 

London I^Iay 1043 



CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 

T hought IS born of failure ^Vhen action satisfies there ’is no 
residue to liold the attention, to tliink is to confess a lack of 
adjustment Mhidi we must stop to consider Only when the human 
organism fails to acille^e an adequate response to its situation is 
there material for the processes of thought, and the greater the 
failure the more searching they becortie 

At critical moments in the life of an individual the task of 
thought IS to form a novel response which may permit further 
development Similar moments occur in the history of communities 
when the failure of an old order proindes unique material for 
thouglit The new social forms wliicli are in course of development 
may then suddenly become definite as ideas in the minds of 
indiwduols 

ConfuCTUS IS the first dear example of a man in this situation 
Concerned at the disintegrauon of primitive Chinese civilisation, 
he sought to restore order by relying on the power of ideas to 
organise behaviour He was aware of what he was trying to do 
society was to bo set right by calling everytlung by its right name, 
or as he put It, by the rectification of names In Greece a century 
later Socrates and Plato found themselves in a similar situation, 
and made the same attbnipt Pagan civilisation was disappearing 
Under the Rowing complexity of social conditions the unthinking 
acceptance of traditional forms had given place to scepticism and 
conflict It seemed that men could only be guided to right living 
by the clarification of their ideas 

Beneath the similarity of these parallel attempts lay the contrast 
of East and '\>est The vast conlmental uniformity of Asia did not 
proVide the stimulus of variety and permitted a static mode of 
hfe challenged only by the hopeless recurrence of drought and 
famine In consequence the system of Confucius was traditional, 
dogmatic, and fatalistic But along the coasts of tlie eastern Mediter 
ranean, anh ’nlier on 'fiie smdfi, wa gift cortnnem o'l 'Lurope, 
a diversity of conditions stimulated attention to differences and 
encouraged the improvement of thought by comparison and prac- 
tical test Confucius sought to restore the true waj of life, Socrates 
to discover it 

‘ 9 



INTRODLCrrON 

Tlie fact lliat Ui«e mon arc Mill rememterctl tc>-dn> means le«5 
tliat llieir efforts influenced the general course of luslorv than 
that the general course influenced them ^\ haterer i> arl ilran or 
mereh personal in the thought of dn) indmdual has a negliphle 
influence on others Ideas are onl} effecuie in so far as the> are 
appropnale to particular phases of man s development, the\ 
dominate the menial proces es and hchaviour of men «o long a< 
ihev faciHiate that development Tlie influence of Gjnfucius has 
perMSted because lus emj ha is on traditional forms svas for long 
appropnate to the slowly changing Mnicture of Clunese life llie 
Platonic system has <o fir dominated Furopc and the e-t becau.e 
as ise shill *ee, the u*e of static conccjts abstracted from the 
uorld of process proiided, until rccontlv, an adequate stimulus to 
the continued development of Furopoan and western cinhsalion 

But to-dai the liuman communiU tluoughout the globe is once 
more m the course of a far reaching Iransfomiation Tlie material 
conditions of «oaeti liaie changed in parallel with the advance of 
knowledge and the premues of annent thought are no longer 
appropnate Tliough it mas be felt more in the ^^e$^ the need for 
a new form of thought is universal ^^’llethcr or not the jireacnt 
degree of disorganisation and conflict is greater than at similar 
moments in the {>ast, there is noiv a mci? extensive anarene» of it 
This sense of frustration through di<organisilion can onlv be over 
come bj the development of the parUcuJar form of thought wlueti is 
appropnale to llus stage in the social development of man. If the 
present phase is to issue ui a successful reorganisation the develop- 
ment of the new forms of conunumty hfe must be faahlat^ 
b} theu* s}'mboIi«alion in this new form of thoughL 

Tius means that individuals maj* now again be led to direct 
tlieir thought to the claniicauon of general ideas Sucli reorgan 
isation of tliought is a continuous process, and new formulations 
are a regular featul^ of eierj avih'euon \et we «haU see that 
in certain respects the present phase is comparable onlj with the 
centunes from COO-400 BC when a particular form of self 
consaousness firM became widespread and influenced the social 
tradmorn Now, as then the species is passing tlirough i trans- 
iurraift/iiw eX swftVk *fiv4e 

SOCK logical interpretation and can onh be understood as a bio- 
logical process The ideas appropnate to sucli moments of reorgan «a 
tion are of umversal ‘igniTcance Tliev appear as tlie result of 
the mfluence of the general situation on the indinduaL who 
happen to conceive them, and once formulated thev become part 
10 



A NEW FORM or IHOOGIIT 

of the universal human tradition In so far os such ideas arc 
unncrsal tlietr source is also iinncrsal, though tlio‘linntations of 
an) parlicuTar formulation may reflect the Unutations of the 
indi\idual ^^ho gl^ts them expression 

Yet hone\or compelling inaj be the influence of the present 
situation on a suitably placed individual, a new system of thoiiglit 
cannot appear through an nrhitrarj act of creation Just ns a new 
soaal system cannot replace an earlier without sjstematic prepara- 
tion, so an individual cannot undertake the task of a general 
reorganisation of thought unless he is guided bj a rational inetliod 
based on past cxpcnence Though the processes deternnmng the 
development of thought bre not }et understood, there is always 
a point at which reason can be applied to assist this development 
The continuity of the development of thought is such that even 
when all established methods are recognised to^be invalid and a 
general reorganisation is seen to be necessary, there nevertheless 
exists a rational method of stepping from the old to the new The 
selection of the new method may not bo a rational or conscious 
process, but a rational transition must be possible if the continuity 
of tlie social tradition is to be preserved 

A form of thought is required whidi can throw light on the 
present state of man and facilitate his further development This 
new method must be reached by a rational development of ideas 
from some existing field of knowledge ofienng an analogy to man's 
present situation The contemporary situation is beyond the scope 
of lustoncal analog) Local civilisations have often displayed cycles 
of development and decay and tlie example of one may therefore 
aid the interpretaUon of anotlier But the cumulative influence 
of exact science and the enhanced interdependence of all com- 
munities have 'given western avihsation a speaal status m the 
secular history of the species Western life and thought is not a 
passing episode in a cycle of only local relevance, it is a phase in the 
general development of man A diagnosis of the present state of 
western cwibsalion cannot rest on lustoncal analog), but must 
arise from an interpretation of the general trend of human history 
Many will view with distrust the demand for anathen ui i.versaL 
doctrtne However important Chnstianrtv, humanism, and Marxism 
have been for th? welfare of* mm, their continued failure to 
achieve any semblance of tlie unity of man is warning enough 
to those )vho would at one stroke resolve the conflicts of centuries 
There are few to whom tlio complete truth is palatable and the 
search for an interpretation of lustoiy may cover a wish to forget 
tl 



' INTRODUCTION 

unpleasant facts under the spell of a facile generahsation But the 
a^sire to see order in apparent chaos and to discover the continuity 
in human history does not onlj arise from negative motives The 
tendency to organise thought is healthj, where order is lacking 
man inevitably expenences the need for it To be content to live 
without Understanding the nature of man is evidence, not of 
intellectual lionesty, but of low \itahty Tlie desire for a reliable 
interpretation of the historical process whicli has led to the preseilt 
situation IS not unreasonable, many equally remarkable achieve 
ments already stand to the credit of human thought But the 
interpretation must be austere and embracing in its ccope, it 
must display mthout prejudice the fbrmative genius and the 
sadistic bcstiahty of contemporary man , 

We must therefore look outside human lustory for an analogy 
suggesting that tlie prevalent human disorganisation, ivith its 
consequent frustration and condict, is not an arbitrarj or irreducible 
phenomenon, but constitutes a problem to wluch a solution may 
be found The analogy ihust indicate tJiat the prevalent degree 
of social end individual disharmony is not an isolated fact, but one 
which can be related to other focts which may be better understood 
Moreover if such argument by analogy is to be reliable iv must 
rest on a continuity between these other facts and man Organic 
nature is the only field of knowledge nhich is in this sense con 
tinuous with man, and it is here that tlie rational transition to 
a new form of thought is to be found The frustration winch 
arises from the disorgamsauon of thought can be oicrcomc and 
the road cleared to a new form of thought by concentrating all 
av ailable resources on tlus one question If man is an organic species, 
what IS the biological significance of human disliarmony? 

Tlie reorganisation of thought which is now necessary is so far- 
reaching that the rational bndge from the old to the new can only 
be found by treating this change in methods of thought os one 
aspect of a general biological Iransformolion in nnn In oilier 
words the intcllcrtual rontinuitj between current systems of 
thought and the new system cannot be cxjiresscd m the language 
of any of the older and mure clesclopod branches of knowledge 
6ut onfj in the terms of human fiioiogv The fatter is jwsibfe 
betause biology in general, and the biology of /mn in parliciilar, 
has not jcl been fiillj <>strinatiscd, for the scrj r«ti«on that it 
requires the new methods rather than the old Tin des^Iojimcnt 
of biological thought has lieen arresud. just as the dcvilopnient of 
man himself has been, for lack of the new mclbcMl winch is now 
12 



M'lN AS SPECIES 

appropnate But biological ideas hare developed far enough to 
provide, after one radical adjustment, the continuity wluch can 
allow a novel ivorld of ideas to emerge from the old 

In organisms which have proved their fitness to survive 
there' is normally a balanced co ordination of speaalised stmc 
tures and functions tending to maint-un th^ form of life char 
actenstic of the speaes This co ordination is the meaning of 
biological health If it is absent the chances Of survival are 
poor, though in individual members it maj be upset by an un 
favourable environment, it is the normal condition in surviving 
species It tiould therefore be natural to expect to find in man, 
apparently the best equipped for survival of all species, the same 
balanced development of characlenslic form as is displayed in the 
unfolding beauty of plants and in the gyace and efficiency of 
animals Yet civilised man appears to have lost the harmonious 
balance shorni by all well adapted speaes He retains a relatively 
efficient co ordination of the organs which he shares inth other 
neighbouring species the nervous, glandular, and muscular 
sjstems are still in many respects capable of the integration which 
marhs all efficient animal species But superimposed on this animal 
, harmony is a civUised. system of control, which, for some reason as 
yet undisclosed, has led to an unbalanced development and a 
failure in general co-ordination Tins constitOtes a problem to 
wluch biological saence must sooner or later provide an authon 
tative answer If man is an orgamc speaes, is this partial failure 
of integration more senous than it has been m other speaes which 
have survived^ Does its origin he in the characteristics of 
homo sapiens, or only of avihsed man, or of European and western 
man^ Is this fa lure of co ordination due to the hereditary charac 
tenstics of a particular of man or to the distorting influence 
of a particulir social tradition, and is it temporary or permanent? 

The contemporary situation has this advantage no doubt is 
possible regarding the symptoms Western man displays a lack of 
CO ordination combined with high effiaency m an unbalanced 
technique To tlie biologist or anthropologist the disproportionate 
development oi mechanical techniques represents an unbalanced 
djITerenuation of certain speaalised modes of thought andbehaviour 
Such unbalance is in itself evidence of a failure of co-ordmation 
But in addition there is a more than normal degree of frustration 
and conflict, both in the community and the individual The 
failure of the organising pnnaples of tradition, religion, and 
humanism, the frenzied development of technology, the preval 
* t5 
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once of conflict, — tlicsc nre to the hiolojist sjmptoriK of one 
Im^ic condition a failure of co ordination The traditional and 
r/jlipiotis ideals uliicli fnciUliled the organisation of less devclcfped 
communities lia\o lost llieir efficacy in face of the odsance of 
technical knowledge and the consequent mod^^catlon of the 
physical environment and of societj, and man is left mllibut ade- 
quate tntegralion Contemponry civilised man has lost the 
co-ordinalioii which is one of Uic normal conditions of biological 
survival 

This study is addressed to those who feel the need for an Inter- 
pretation of these symptoms During the constructive periods of 
Iiistory the dominance of one general tendency ensured the 
spontaneous co operation of countless indtsiduals, mo«t of whom 
were unaware of the hroader significance of their actions They 
unquestioningly accepted their part in the evpansion of empire, 
the spreading of religion, or the detelopment of science and in 
dustn Such unity of general tendency may perhaps be found now 
in the peoples of the Cast, but the inhabitants of Europe and its 
scattered descendants, who constitute one third of tlie species, lack 
either a clear understanding or an unconscious acceptance of their 
role in lustory To day when awareness of the liistoncal trend is 
indispensable for effective cOH>rdination the Uest has no genera] 
convictions capable of organising thought and action \et in the 
past the formulation of an idea has often occurred cither prior to, 
or at the same time as the corresponding social transformation 
Tlie fart that the new formulation has not yet appeared suggests 
that the present changes penetrate so deep that the mind w ill not 
discard its anaclironistic habits until compelled to do so bv a for 
going disruption of soaety, and that this breakdown will continue 
until man gives in and accepts the new form of thought that is 
now appropriate 

By regarding man as an organic species wc bring to our aid an 
intellectual discipline which, provided it can properly be applied to 
the problem, guarantees that we «hall not desert the facts and lose 
ourselves in fantasy One aspect of our task is the biological diagnosis 
of contemporary man as influenced by western civilisation More 
precisely, it is tlie biological interpretation ol the elTect on tlie 
human hereditary constitution of maturing within a community 
whose tradition is based on Jewish, Greek, Roman, Christian, and 
scientific components It does not represent a new departure for the 
community to turn to *aence in broademng its concepuon of man 
As we shall see, the subjective huniamst conception of man has for 
14 



NOT ORGANIC MAN 

long been supplemented b} elements of an objecti\e view drawn 
from scientific tlioughl But hitherto this lias been done half 
heartedl}, since European man could not obtain the full benefit 
of an objective picture of Inmsclf witliout discarding just those 
chenshed illusions nluch constituted his distinguisliing charac 
tenstics Tlie point lias now been reached when the continuity 
of -the developing hnmin tradition can only be saved by the 
establishment of a mode of thought and life more comprehensii e 
than tlie European and integral mth science 

Tins does not mean that biological science in jts present form 
IS to become the arbiter of hunian development, the community 
accepting this nen authority merely because anjthing is preferable 
to uncertainty Even if biology were ready mth ansivers to the 
mam questions — \iluch it is not — the community as a uhole would 
still remain supreme, selecting often unconsciously, only those 
ideas which facilitate its oivn tendencies at any particular time But 
if the pnnciplfls formulated by biological saence at any moment 
are appropriate to man at that particular stage, then sooner or 
later they rnll be recognised as valid and be accepted by the com 
mumty Manj contemporan conflicts which cannot be solved by 
the subjective approach of religion or of humanist etlncs can be 
transformed into legitimate saentific problems, as has been shown 
by Marx, Freud, and cognate schools of thought It might therefore 
be thought that what is required is to apply the established methods 
of saence, and particularly of biological science, in an attempt to 
diagnose the state of man regarded as an organic speaes Tlus is 
the superfiaal doctrine which reCognises the limitations of 
economic man , and seeks to substitute organic man But 
mankind will not accept tlie p cture of itself as organic man , 
since It does not recognise and therefore cannot faahtate the 
dominant tendency in human nature 

A saentific conception of man adequate to Jns present coridiUon 
can only be established as part of a unified saence and this implies 
a corresponding re onentauon of biological thougl t Organic 
man can only provide a complete representation of man if it is 
assumed that organism is a fundamental concept, life a 
system of processes always tending to maintain itself, and biology 
a self-contained science Otherwise organic man is an incomplete 
conception wluch must be supplemented with elements drarnr 
from elsewhere But these assumptions are incorrect Organism ^ 
as currently understood means a self regulating system of pro- 
cesses tending to maintain themselves, i e to maintain the life of 
15 
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the indmdual or spcac< But the processes of the organism do not 
of iheniscUos mnintmn life, >^ithout the continuous influence of 
tlie cnsironmcrit the internal organic processes cannot susnin lift 
for more than a moment, their icndcncj being to break down 
organic material towards more stable stales The concept of 
organism requires adjustment within <omc wider conception, just as 
the concept of life refers to an inderinitc range of the continuous 
senes of processes from those of elemtiitar) maiennls to those of 
the fiillj de\ eloped forms of life Ihologj is a studj which must 
call to Its aid the techniques of eser^ science and, lacking its 
o^m fundamental concepts, must draw these from a universal 
saence 

Normall} the organic processes, in their, environmental situation, 
arc of a form which tends tp maintain life But this is not their 
universal and general form, it is onlj the speaal form which they 
acquire in favourable circumstances The supreme pnnciple or 
general form displayed m all organic processes cannot be the 
maintenanccof life, an} more than tho’supreme human tendeni^ is 
the pursuit of happiness Whatever tliat supreme pnnaplc is, it 
IS <uch that, while under favourable conditions it leads to the 
maintenance of life, under other conditions it leads to other and 
even to opposite results Tlic single fart of suicide would alone , 
render suspect the narrow concept of orgamc man , but this is 
merely the extreme case of a wide range of t}'pes of behaviour — 
ascetic, idealistic, self sacnliaog sadistic and masoclusuc^which 
do not promote the maintenance of life Behind the servace of hfe 
and behind the pursuit of happiness, lies some more general 
tendenc} which alone can provide the clue to man s nature 

Tlie main purpose of tins work is to indicate what that tendenej 
is For the moment 1 shall assume that the organism is more than 
organic in the narrower sense, that living processes do not alvva}s 
tend to maintain themselves, and that biological science can only 
iind its proper formulation as a component of the whole of know 
ledge Biological processes do not constitute a umque phenomenon, 
but represent one form of a umversal process This means that man 
has to be interpreted in the light, not of the saence of life but of 
a unitary saence Tlie biological diagnosis of contemporary man 
which is to serve as the bndge to a new form of thought, thus 
implies a umtary reorganisation of saence Contemporary man can 
only understand himself by reorgamsing lus knowledge of nature 
so that he may recogmse himself as part of the system of nature 
The process of diagnosing his own condition imphes a parallel 
16 
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thought so that non Mstns are opened up and new facts brought 
wilhm Its scope Our problem is the description, in terms of com 
ponent pirts, of the fact of integration This problem is in«oluUe 
Within the fram^ of contemporary scientific thought' flio fact of 
intcgntion, i e the development of organic form, is certain It is 
equall} certain that this fact can never be evplained by a s}stem 
of tliougbt which is based on the assumption fhat the ultimate 
elements of structure are permanent, static, independent parts 
Only one possibility remains since the analytical method cannot 
account for the fact of inlegniion, a new mctliod must be tried 
which starts from tins fact and uses it to explain the apparent 
existence of static parts The problem of integration is converted 
into the postulate of integration But tlie development of orgamb 
form must be treated as a special case of tlie development of 
form in general, including inorganic form The postulate of the 
<ie\v form of thouglit is therefore 

Process consists in th£ deiclopment of form, when circumstances 
permit This fact must be represented tn the general form of natural 
law and does not require explanation 

I shall call this the unitary postulate and method, thereby 
ibstinguishing it from what I call the analytical method, wluch 
assumes the existence of sialic, permanent, component parts 
Unilary thought is a speaal form of monism, wliidi discovers the 
unity of nature in one universal process Tlie unitary postulate 
asserts that thought has to proceed by recognising the general 
form of process, and using it \o account for details of structure, in 
contrast to the analytical method wluch implicitly assumes the 
reality of permanent particles of subsnnce or the like and tlten 
seeks to explain the existence and development of form On the 
unitary view the development of form is the primary cliarac- 
tensliL of all natural processes and must be represented m the 
general form of all thought Tlie development of form is not 
postulated as an arbitrary choice by unitary tliought, but is implicit 
in the form of its basic concepts But this system of thought has 
then to be applied to afccouiit for the frequent failure of integration 
and destruction of form, and for the cumulative success of the 
analytical method • 

The concept of substance has failed to account for form, a concept 
of the development of form lias now to account for the partial 
success of the concept of substance , 

For certain purposes the two methods may be regarded as 
20 
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complementary methods of research appropriate to the representa 
Uon of complementnrj aspects of nature Xlie anaI)tiC3l method 
studies permanence and conservation, the unitar} method dei elop 
ment But this dualism can only be provisional, the two methods 
are mutually exclusive, and notlung is gained from the unitary 
method if at the outset it discards tlie demand for unity I assert 
the truth of the umtarj postulate The analytical method has to 
Us credit the cumulative achievements of more tlian two thousand 
years of thought and experiment, yet it cannot account for the 
development of form It was developed first because, as \ie shall 
see,- it corresponded to the structure of thouglit dunng one stage of 
the dev elopment of the mind But the umtary method is logically 
the more general and as yet almost untried It is possible that the 
unitary method can, owing to Us greater generality, account for the 
success of the analytical method, while the rev erse is not possible 
Moreover I assert, though I cannot justify it here, that the unitary 
postulate repre ents the minimum that is presupposed in the use 
of reason, it is the irreducible assumption necessary to mabe the 
real ratjnnal 

Tlie unitarj postulate is the aj propnate expression to day of 
the unending search for unity in diversity It seeks to go to the 
root of all confusions, and by bnnging logic into conformity with 
experienced fact to form a cosmos from chaos It provides the 
bxsis of a complete system of thought, not of static categories 
abstracted from- nature, but m conformity with the sjstem of 
natural ] recesses of winch thought itself is part Moreover, as vve 
shall «ee it is adapted, oswas the analytical method, for use by a 
particiilvr kind of mnii living a particular mode of life The unitary 
postulate IS not one of several possible methods of equal status 
It is the only n\ethod wluch is now appropriate, it is is necessarv 
to contemporary man as the assumption of tlie quantitative space 
time frame was to Cartesian man 

The posiuhto undercuts assumptions implicit in much of the 
thought of recent centuries If tlie universal form of process displays 
the asjmmetrj between earlier and later states which is implied 
in the development of form then all j hilosophical and scientific 
terms Inv e to be reconsiderctl None of the philosophical irgumcnts 
which a Slime static concejts can challenge the umtary |x>$tulatc 
on it« own ground U such conceptions as cau ahty, teleology, 
pcrcc] lion knowledge, an«l truth arc to lo relnincd m unitary 
thought, their innmngs must undergo modificilion 

It nup,ht be thought tint <o general a postulate could liave 
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lililc bearing on the problems of the contemporarj «orId The 
niomenls are nrt uhon speculative generalisations can ihron light 
on the comjlex processes of soacl^ Tins js onl} pos>iiblc when 
new fonns in process of devdopment which impose themselves on 
the thought of inihuduals ore so fir in advance of the recognised 
inelhods of thought that ihej appear to be mere speculation If 
the umtniy postulate appears to be arbitrarj speculation then tlit« 
IS one of those rare moments On similar occasions in the past a new 
rcligiotis, political, or economic conception gave man a novel 
\^ev^ of himself which facilitated lits further development To-daj 
a postulate concerning nature ns n whole can provide man with i 
conception of himself as parU of nature and hence also with an 
interpretation of his present condition Tlio present confusion in 
knowledge and behaviour is closely related to the deep-ljing 
errors of analjiical thought Ideas are never the solo cause of «ociaI 
changes, but Uiought is part of the «octal process and ma^ facihlole 
or inlubit Us development Analytical thought was appropriate to 
a stage of dcvelbpmcnt which is now over, or will be as soon as 
the unitary meiliod is adequately formulated and applied Tliat, 
at least, is my argument I can see no olcernauve to the unitary 
postulate which can rival either its potential power or its timeliness 
The proper formulation and general application of unitary thought 
may prove to be one of the necessary conditions for the reorganisn 
tion of knowledge and of soaely winch must follow the failure 
of the West 

So long as integration remains merely an unsolved problem of 
analytical thought it is impossible to discover the reosan for the 
partial failure of integration in civ ihsed man But if the tendency 
of systems to develop their characteristic forms is treated as the 
expression of a normal property of natural processes, then it may be 
possible to find the reason for its failure in particular cases Our 
approach to the diagnosis of conlemporaiy man therefore takes 
the following shape we assume that the tendency to develop form 
IS universal, that orgamc integration is an expression of this 
general tendency, that the development of society is a process 
continuous with organic nature and the aninlal world, and that the 
partial failure of integration in contemporary civilised man is a 
process requiring special explanation 

There are many dangers in the use of a unitary system of 
thought bnsed on a conception of development Sy stems wlncli deny 
ultimate dualism tend to neglect the complexity of fact DuaJistic 
modes of thought have tlie advantage of automaiicallv providing 
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unitor} method helps u< tounder<tamI ruropcbecaii«c it« Application 
implies iho appearance of a nw type of mnii who Ins emiiicipatcd 
himself from the chnnttcri'linllj I urojv an prejudice's and illusion* 
The stor} of Europe and the ^^osl Ins been nclicr than that of 
nil} other cmhsation, as »s fiitin;' since it is a pha<e not of a local 
c)rlo hut of the f'cncral (le\tlopm''nt of man In I urojx* we sc'O 
the spirit of man Iimii" lO thi< world and n^pinn;?, «lrmn" to 
e<coj>e the sordid anil reslnrttd into the ojien, free, and {»cn€rous 
lift, opemn" its ese-s to fans and set sa}in'j }en to lifi , rtfusin" 
impri-onment either in the world n< it is or in dreams of another 
world, h\in" and dim" for illtt<iotw, hut acluoing prcTtncss, 
sejiarotiii" the idtil and iht ml and so jmjKllcd to ptriK'linl 
creation in its de>ire to rcetiiiihine them, and fimlli frustrated 
because its pnde blinded it to the clnn^^cs proceeding within it<elf 
The I uroptnn «oul was dual, and |>crpctiinll} aspired to bring 
together again the ideal and the real which it had separated 
This quality of aspiration is as solid a component in the stor} of 
Europe as i< the setting of <onltd fnistmtion from which it sprang, 
and hero again the dualism is inherent m the ruro]>can ps}che 
Aspiration and frustration art the complcmentnr} facets of the 
unique qualit} of Europe A<ia aspired less and therefore e\pcn* 
enced le<s frustration, the New World was less frustrated ind 
therefore aspired less The impulse to detclop which roseih itself 
in tins dual experience of }iarmng and fnislrilion is Furopcs ' 
spccnl contribution to the specie*, the result, we must belieie, of 
its unique geograph) M) subject is the past and the immednte 
future of this unique tipe of man wlucli has left all others behind 
in the dilTerentiation of Ju!» faculties and in the deielopment of 
knowledge and power It mai Lc regardeil as a studv of the deielop- 
ment of Eilropean man and unitary man, these being both 
potentially complete t)-pe» of men, ishile irestern man, who 
represents the transition from one to the other, is a creature of 
disorganisation and unbalance, lacking characteristic integnti 
Though It is not m) intention to enter liere into tlie metapli)sics 
or aesthetics of soaal deyelopment, there is one issue w Inch must be 
faced if we are to approach the siorj of Europe unhampered by 
nostalgic regret Tlie reader who does not Ibie Europe wnll not 
understand me, nor i-nll the European who clings to the burden of 
his selise of loss Tlie only true European to-da\ is one who recog 
rfises that the old values are no longer ^alid and is occupied in 
transmuting them ivitlun himself so that^urope may End herself 
again within a new and iiraversal communits ^\^IOOTer weeps for 
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the old world justifies the gangster whh asserts that the spirit of 
man is effete and t\ve game open to rctengp and hate 

\Mien 0 great ideal Ins ceased to illuminate tlicdiunian under- 
standing and has tliereforc lost its power, man has no choice hut to 
search afresh for some element in the processes of the real world 
with winch he can identify himself At such a moment men may 
helieyfi that they ha\e lost something bejond price, for a grand 
Maion has faded into despair and self-assurance given place to the 
humiliation of man’s inability to tmderstand himself- Yet the loss 
of what has been found to be onlj a beautiful illusion may leai e the 
way clear for the discos erj of a new course of development There 
IS no persistence in complete despair, when the guiding theme of 
any field of actiyaty has gone beyond hope, the formatiie processes 
immediatelj hegm to shape the new course The change may lta\ e 
been long prepared, but dominance is single and until the old has 
gone the new cannot take its place The change cannot come until 
neither lojalty to the old nor fear of the new can longer delaj it 
Such a transformation t» all the more difficult because it seems 
to require the grenter to be eychanged for the less Pach real 
advance is paid for by aiming at less in order ti^achieye more 
The cruaal step cannot bo taken until men are readj to choose the 
less yvhich can be realised in place of the more which had remained 
a dream But this apparent narrowing of the aim is illusory and 
expresses merely a failure of the hnguage of idealism Aims and 
ideals represent the demand of man for fixed directions yyothin the 
course of lus development It may «eem that a proud ideal has to 
be replaced by a bumbler, when in fact man may be leaminrr to 
live yyithouc any ideal other than readiness to foUoyv the course 
proper to lus condition To seek better ideals for the future is to try 
to measure the neyv in terms of the old and to prejudice what is 
still undeveloped Later stages in the deyelopment of man cannot 
be interpreted thfougli tlie ideas of earlier times, but thought as 
U matures can look back and achieve an increasing understandinn- 
of the past In doing so we shall find that the grandeur of Purope 
sprang from a source that is not yet exhausted European cmhsa 
tion embraced man’s greatest achievements and his ugliest conflicts, 
Us richness and scope were unique But the tradition has lou its 
power, and Us disorganisation has infected the world This process 
cannot be understood either as prioress or as reaction, better and 
worse are terms wluch apply to details yynihm the chanmnn- struc 
ture and cannot describe the development. of the yyhole 

This book IS neither an argument to convince, nor an exhortation 
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to action, a« an argument it is far from complete, and unitarj action 
IS not furtlicred Ijv oirhortation It is the assertion of a p^r-onal 
coimctioii, the manifesto of an imsponsihle and 5clf-ju<tifMng 
ad>onlurc. But I believe it to bo well timed I ha>e more confidence 
that the<c idea*, in so for as ! liase been able to cTprc-'s Iheni, liai e 
been moulded b) a unnersal situation than I haie in anj p^T^onal 
nbihi) to influence men or esents Change is incMtable, and the 
projier result of an improstd understanding of the world is to 
facihtato thiwt clnnges which are p-oper to mart’s nature If ih'* 
uriitar) method is now oppropnalc, this formulation, houe^er 
faulty, will help to do tint In aiw ca<c I honour Furope’s long 
stnrjjgle for the right of the indntdual to deielop hi» oun form 
of life and thought, and I can help to pre«erse that nplii L} using 
it The expression of a personal conxiction is no U*<s proper because 
C'cr^ formulation must csontuaU) prose inadotjuale ^^hat 
I assert is not tlie Iran-ccnderitol truth of what follows, but that 
It is a component of the dcroloping truth, what I can discern of the 
form of truth which n appropnate to the present condition of man 

Tlie main theme of the book is the consiction that nature is a 
8\stem of formitne processes, that the «tatic concepts and dualisms 
of other «j sterns of thought represent aspects of nature which are 
secondary to this basic form, and tint this principle can be applied 
to the diagnosis of the condition of a (ociet} wluch is sufTenng 
from tts failure to recognise it. 

, Tlie unitary s)-stem of thought has tlirec mam charaaenstics 
sshich distinguish it from manj other sj'«tems it deals with the form 
of sj-stems rather than mlh their component parts, it recognises a 
process of deselopment as prior to the apparently static aspects of 
nature, and it is unitary , emphasising one general form beneath all 
apparent dualisms 

In llus Introduction I has© endeaioured to give the reader 
a conception of the scope and method of the book Its form is 
peculiar since in one irori I htye attempted botli to outline a new 
metliod of thought and to apply it to the interpretation of certain 
aspects of European liistory Tliis was neces»ary because only 
a historical analysis, using the method, could explain why thought 
hid developed so long without it and why it is appropnate to-day 
But It means tliat an outline of the method must be given before 
the lustoncal jnterpreiauon can be undertaken Since we have to 
avoid the pitfalU and dualisms of the idealistic and matenahstic 
views. It IS necessary to bmld up what is in effect a new language 
free from alien implications Chapter II therefore introduces 
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ilic reader lo this language hj examining certain aspect's of dcioloji 
nient m inorganic and organic systems (TJie C'oliition of spccits 
IS evcludcd, as a process of a dilTerent tjpe ) Tins proiides both an 
Ojxercise m the method and a dtstnplion of certain general ten 
dcncies n Inch run through the sequence of tlic increasing!} complex 
6} stems of tlic organic xxorld to find their most des eloped expression 
in man llioughtliis chapter ilcils pnmanly iiith s} stems nhich 
are loss complex than man, all the ideas treated ire relerant to the 
jinderstanding of nature, and therefore of man 

Clnptei III applies the conceptions of unitary thought developed 
in the previous chapter to the definition of the features \xhich 
distinguish homo snjnens from other organic species The umtary 
conception of nnn which is thus obtained at once ficihtatos his 
deielopment and sets limits to it Tno t}|>es of man ire discussed 
integrated man in general, and civilised man sufTenng from tlie 
disharmony which I call the Furopean dissociation 

Up to this we ha\c been concerned with a general desenp 
tive aj'iproach to nature and to man Chapters IV and \ apply these 
ideas to the interpretation of the historical development of European 
man ^Vhlle the liereditary con«iituiion remains relatively constant, 
the developing social tradition impre>se« a corresponding form of 
mental organisation on the individuals of eacli generation, and the 
changing form of this organisation is traced in outline from prinii 
tive and ancient man to the establishment of European man This 
provides a biological and hutoncal interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the European dissocnlton 

Chapter VI continues the story from A D 1600 when the dis 
covery of the pnnaple of quantity as a method of research opened 
tlie modern age and set in motion the changes which led finally to 
the collapse of the European tradition The exploitation of the 
quanlitatiie method, the tievelopment of objective elements in 
man’s conception of himself, the decline of subjective humanism 
and rationalism, the recent dominance of nction and experience 
over thought and understanding, and the disintegration of the old 
Europe under a bestial tyranny — these processes are interpreted as 
inseparable aspects of one general transformation in progress in 
European and western, man 

Chapter ^ II treats the lustory of the twentieth centurj in greater 
detail, in order to permit a close estimate of the stage now reached 
in the forties This anal}sis leads to tlie conclusion that the past 
history and present state of wvely permit the recognition of a 
continuous process leading on through an immediate reorganisation 
27 
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of the social tradition to the further milunn" of jiotciitjalilies 
still latent jn nnti s hcredilar> constitution Th'^rt is no evidence 
of repircssion or tf an} inherent lack, in the human <tock iihich 
might preicnt further social dcielopment 

So studi eten of the mo^t peneni a<i)ecis of the Luropcan storj 
could he adequate uhich neglected to eiujilnnse the role of special 
individuals within the social process Chaj tors \ III and I\ attenij t 
an epitome of the changing mental organi<atit n of Furopean man, 
in the form of a senes of thumb nail sketches of rcpresentativq 
thinkers Nine fi„uro> are sileclcd, from lloraclitus to Freud, to 
ilhislntc the continuous devtloj ment of the structure of Furopean 
thought, and where np] roj nate a suggestion is given of tlie personal 
response of cacli to the role winch he found was his 

Imphat in the arguim nt up to this point has been the conception 
of a new tvjw of man f dlowing on Furopean and western man and 
using the unitar} svstem of thought Cliaplcr \ outlines the main 
characteristics of this unitary man, u<ing umtar} tliought to 
desenbe unitar) mans conccjiion of hiin<elf TJus chapter is 
general and descriptive ratlier than histonrn! 

Cut it is a cliaractenstic of unitarv man that lie seeks to idenlifv 
the forms in development around him The picture of unitar} 
man is incomplete watiiout a description of the cooettes which lie 
recognises in development in the dinerent continents In Chapter 
XI an attempt is therefore made to describe what unitarj man of 
the middle lOtOs can recognise of the world treryl of the coming 
decades botli in thought and m «oaal organisation To tlie European 
and vTcstern mind this chapter is prophetic, to the unitar} mind 
It js the extension into the immediate future of the secular con 
tinuitj of development vvluch he recognises in world historj 
Tins degree of rational anticipation is normal to unitar} man, 
for mthout it lie cannot act «o as to fsohtate the proper derelop- 
ment of soaetj 

Tlie form of the book, as ao exercise in the method of thought 
wluch it nsserts is now appropriate lias m important id vantage 
The reader who follows the argument as far as Chapter \ will 
alreadj have expenenced something of the mental attitude of 
unitary man Moreover the reader who accepts the picture of 
unitary man as potentiallj vabd for liim«elf will mevutnbly plav 
lus role in facihlatmg tlie development of unitaiy soaety 
*The book closes with a postscript on tlie scope and limitations 
of the social dev elopmentwluch lies ahead and the different attitudes 
wlucli the individual mav adopt toward* it 
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Development 

\ unitntj "'ethod of thought IS mdispensiUe to thi interpretation 

-^ot European liistory Tlie pervasive dualisms wlucli distort 
the tliought of western man aie an element in Ins general con 
dition, ivlMi therefore must be diagnosed in a language which 
does not tahe these du-ihsms for granted No interpretation of 
European man m traditioml Turopean terms can bring the truth 
to light, any more than the colourblind can know their mvn 
deficiencj A language is needed that does not beg all the questions 
on which the European mind has long been made up This lanffuaTs 
must express a form of reasoning based on unitary premises 'A new 
and more general concept of mm, capable of throning light on the 
peculiarities of European and western man, can only spring from 
a nen concept of nature ^ ^ h 

The intellectual system imroduced m this chapter mav h. 
regarded as a special development of the English language a 
pncral method of thought, . pl.dcuophy, or the anticipate? of 
a naw kind of law of nature The languages which contemporary 
western communities have inherited carry implicit aimmw, ^ 
regarding the general form of nature, and one cl the ma^ asb 

invalid This demonstration would be of small importance u 
vyere m athitraT or imlated intellectual analysis If H.el i 
thought were still appropriate, the formulation of unitary Sight 
would achieye little But if the further development m 
only be guided by unitary thought, then one of those rare mo 
has arrived when an intellectual system mav aw moments 
power to inlluluce mens habits For the cLnee'T 'j™, 
to umtvry thought can only he accepted bv i rn ^ 

fz;:,r - • -J-— 

;„”:5 s - “ « 

the method is applied will, nnderslandmg and mthom ? ' 

Will eventuilly lead to corrort mfo ^ iv» prejudice it 

the general firm pii XT m 

conclusions follow at once reganhng the human speies.’tim Xo^ 
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decay lias renewed the «ojI and we now enter on fresh ground, the 
world of unitary nnn 

OUTLINE or UNITAR\ THOUGHT 
Qiange is um\ersal Permanent elements may appear to 
challenge it, but they hfl-vo no lasting substance Yet change is 
not arbitrary The future unfolds continuously out of the present 
Earlier and later slates ’do not confront each other as the senseless 
yvixtaposiwon oC owe chaos beside anotUcr, but ate linked by situv- 
lanties which per\adc change Tins meaningful order under- 
lying change is realised as a continuity in the sequence of change 
In so far as change reieals tins continuity and is not nrbitrary, it is 
called process * 

Moreover this continuity is universal and constitutes the uni 
fjing ordbr wluch can be recognised throughout the diversity of 
all particular changes Tins comprehensiv e unity is called nature 
Mature is continuity in change, and unity in diversity But nature 
can only be recognised in particular processes and the charactensiio 
of any particular process by which its continuity is recognised is 
called »U form Form is the recognisable continuity of any process- 
In the limiting case when change vanishes, only approached to 
wards the absolute iero of temperature, the form of the process 
becomes the perfect sy mmetrj of a static pattern Some forms may 
appear to be static, but they none the less partake m the processes 
of the whole A process is fully identified when its form is recog 
nised The interpretation of human history, for example, consists 
in the identification of the continuity, or form, of the process, 
either in general outline or m detail 

Any process wluch displays one general form of continuity is 
called unitary, whereas a process which appears to display two 
incompatible forms is called dualtstic Unitary means of one 
general form, and ‘ dualislic of two mutually exclusiv e forms 
A unitary system of thought is a universal system based on 
a single concept of tlie form of process, and is the form of thought 
wliicli IS nmv appropriate Unitary thought is not a completed 
organisation of established fact It is tire continuing activity of 
recognising one universal form within the diversity of parliculai 
processes 

But a unitary system of thought was not possible during the 
first phase of the sy'stematisation of thought e shall see that 
* Each of ti e n am concepts of unitary thougl t ts pnnicl in italics v\>en 
the argumeni reaches it A seq lenceof de&nitions is given in tlie appen !iv 
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mm was then bound to seek continuit) in ihc form not of process 
but of pernnncnco, and that in doing so he separated himself a> 
subject from tlio rest of nature as object and so divided the con 
tmuiiy of process into tno incomp'iublc fornw conscious purpo e 
and material necessity llie source of t)iis dtn]i«m did not he in 
any general characlenstic oCnature, but in the ttnipqran conditions 
which caused man to seuk a static permanence, both in Ins mdiv idual 
life and in the words used to e\j res» liis thoiiglit e shall see that 
these conditions pin) ed a special rolt in the development* dominance, 
and final disintegration of F uropcan man Morcov er it is the pa^«uig 
of these conditions which non makes it possible to recognise the 
unitary form Ijing behind the dualism of purjjosc and necessity 

But man can no longer maintain Ins separation as subject from the 
objective nature which is now the field of such intensive stud) 
Tile recognition of a single form underlying pijrpo«e and ncce««jty 
will make possible the reconciliation of subjective e\penenee md 
objective knowledge During the dinlistic penod which we ore 
about to stud} , thought, tended to display eitlier a subjective or an 
objective bias On the one hand, believnng that conscious purpose 
directed his own life, man could discover purpose at work in the 
rest of nature Tlus now led to an emphasis on one dominant 
tendenc}, and hence to over simjlification and neglect of detail 
On the other hand, where man’s attention was drawn to the 
diversity of the detail of natural processes lie tended to emphasise 
the matenal permanence of the atomic mechanisms b) w Inch that 
diversity could be explained Tlie first view stresses the unit) of 
process leading, apparent!), to a preconceived end, and the second 
the atoms of permanent substance pf winch it seemed that tlie 
diversity of nature was composed Both views were mistaken, 
though appropnate at the time There is Ho universal preconceived 
end, and there art no permanent matenal parts wath constant 
identity These conceptions no longei provide an Sdequate duo to 
the form of the continuit) of process Static aims and static partides, 
however subtle tlieir interplay, cannot represent the more genera) 
form of process which man can now identifj The need for a com 
prehen«ive conception of process has been recognised for two 
centunes m historical, and faological tliought But only now, with 
the passing of the conditions winch created European man, has 
us formulation become possible in a unitary s)stem of thouglit 
capable of provading tlie basis of a unitary science 

Process consists in the deietopment of form by the decrease, of 
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asymmetry Development is decrease of asirnimetri In simple pro 
cesses development is unmistakaUe as the separation, persistence, 
and extension of s) mmetncal form * 

This process of development is uniiersal, it is the form of the 
order of nature But it has to be di«;overed within processes 
which appear to display conservation, decay, or confusion, rather 
than development The task of unitaiy thought is to discover tlie 
decrease of asymmetry in nature Where contrary processes appear 
to be at work, this illusion is due to the faulty separation 
of a particular process from tlie wider processes to which it 
belongs 

The decrease of asymmetry can already be recognised in four 
different tj'pes of process winch may be called molecular develop 
ment, mechanical development, statistical development, and organic 
del elopipent Two of these do not concern us here mechanical 
development, in nliich separate objects move towards a symmetrical 
equilibrium stale (of minimum potential energy), as in the pendu 
lum, end statistical development, iihere the mdiiidilal forms cannot 
be traced but there is a general process of evening out in which 
each part displays increasing conformity with the wliolc (increasing 
entropy) as m the conduction or radiation of Jieat or electnaty 
Bach of these forms of development may be locally reversed in the 
dev elopment of a wider process The locxensing conformity of statis 
Ucal processes often overrides the local development of form 
The other two types of development are more relevant to the 
general characteristics of man Molcculai development though 
apparently unrelated to social history, is important because it 
illustrates certain general charactensUcs of the unitary process 
which are essential to the understanding of man Organic dev elop 
m6nt provides the mam subject of this chapter, because it covers 
the special case of the social development of man, including the 
Instory of European and western man 

Molecular and organw development present n fundamental 
contrast Molecular development is the separation persistence, 
and extension of sj mmetncal forms, such as molecules and erj stals 
vjIvvcIv caw change wo iurvlvcr awl are therefore relatiselj static 
and, within limits stable Organic developnient, in tlie indivndual 
organism, is a complex process wluch never readies complete and 
static symmetry, but conumies as the development of process 
forms \\illun the system of the organism no complete separation 
of symmetrical form is pc«sible, and tlie extension of existing 
structures by the orientation of new molecules always remains 
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subject to the pattern of the ^"vhcle organism Inanimate molecular 
processes lead to static symmetncal patterns, but organic processes 
■never get so far and contmiie to deielop as the processes of the 
hting body, until the life sustaining conditions fail and the processes 
lose their orgamc character and culminate in the static sj mmetry 
of inanimate forms 

The source of this contrast hes in the dUTerent degree of com 
plexity of the two types of process Process is alw ays the decrease 
of asymmetry \Vliere this comes about by the separating out of 
a simple static form, the process has the unmistakable diaracter 
of 'the deielopment of s} mmetry Id such molecular development 
process IS in a limited sense teleological, for it leads to a relatii ely 
isolated, definite form But where such separation cannot occur, the 
process of development consists in the mutual adjustments of the 
parts of a complex sj-stem, as, for example, an organism and its 
environment Here no static cquilibnum is reached, but there is a 
developing process eijuiUbnum mtlun the system as a whole The 
processes of the organism and of the environment are in equilibrium, 
and life is stable, i^atlun limits But in this process of organic dev clop* 
ment there is no close approach to complete sjmmetry Form is 
developed, in the symmetry not of static form but of processes in 
equilibrium Organic development is not teleological, but is a process 
of continuing adjustment 

In the simpler case of molecular systems, simple static torms 
separate themselves out, and in doing so lend to perfect their 
symmetiy, to become stable, and to persist The molecules of the 
groviing ciystal separate out from the solution and settle into tlicir 
stable pattern on the crystal face If conditions permit, the process 
is repeated and the form grows In this case development consists 
in the separation, persistence, and extension of static forms Tins 
process IS seen not only in oystallisation and t?ie formation of 
inorganic molecules, but also in the reproduction of molecular 
units of organic origin fpolymcnsation, protein s^nthe«is, tbe 
multiplication of genes, and possibly of viruses and enzj-mes, and 
the growth of tlie cellulose walls of plants) 

These examples of the tendency for asjinmctncnl forms to 
become more sjmmetncal illustrate the universal form of process 
Asymmetry tend> to decreasfr and maj therefore to regarded as 
the source of process C est la disgmtlne qiu cree le plunorntne ’ 
(Cune ) In simple situations process is theseparauon, persistence, and 
extension of form Bui separation is never complete, form is never 
perfect, process is universal, and the development of anj particular 
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system may be reversed in the covir$e of the dc\ elopment of a larger 
system 

Unitary thought uses tlie tprm forTnative to descnbe the character 
of a process of development, developmental being reserved for 
organic formative processes \Vhate\or displays dfevelopment, 
nhether in process, arrested, or completed, is called a system Tiie 
process of the development of a system, winch occurs if it is com 
patible with the prtM:esses of the larger sj'stems of which the sj stem 
is a part, is called its tendency Every system displays a formative 
tendency, which is reahsed if it is consistent ivith the tendencies 
of all the larger sj stems of which it is a part Unitary thought 
remains speculative until it can deterimne which tendencies are 
reahsed where the tendencies of two or more sjstems are in 
compatible 

Tlie method rests on one idea, the conception, of a universal 
process of development in which asymmetry decreases We have 
now to see how the basic concepts of a general system of thought 
can be developed from this one fundamental conception by applying 
It to special situations 

Wlicn any simple molecular system (such as a crystal) separates 
out from Its matrix, and approaches complete symmetry, no further 
change occurs, and the system is stable Such an internally 
developed, symmetrical system is colled a structure All crystals 
and stable mdlecules are structures But such structures are still 
part of the system from which thev separated out, and if conditions 
permit the asymmetry between the structure and its matrix will 
decreise through the further growth of the structure Thus 
structilres lend to develop externally, i e to extend their form, 
by a repetition of the process by wluclv they were oiiginolK 
formed A crystal tends to grow by a repetition of the process of 
crystnlhsation by which it was formed, m doing so, the asyinnictrv 
of llic larger system is le«sened A structure is thus a si stem wliu It 
IS internalh deielojed, is staple, and lends to dciclop cMemnlly 
Out separation u never complete, structure is never <nuc, end the 
concept of structure is valid only where the process of the whole 
can be neglected There are no categories in unitary thought winch 
con cliancngo the unit er«ihty of process There is no sharp dmsion 
between structure and process, because structure is a limiting 
cose of process 

We have now reached a conception which is of importance for 
tlio understanding of all orgamsauon, such as is displayed, for 
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cxomple, in the human body or in human Thougli this 

conception in«cs first m the simpler processes of inanimate system*, 
It finds Its uUimalc application in the processes of human tliought 
\\e have seen tint the presence of a crjstal nucleus in a solution 
promotes the process of ciyslallisalion, pr, more generally, that 
the presence of o structure furthers the repetition of the process 
by winch it nas formed Tins phenomenon mai be regarded either 
as the external extension of an existing sj mmetneal form, or as an 
internal decrease of ns^nnmetiy in tlie w tder g stem of the structure 
plus Its environment Tlic external doselopment of a smaller 
sjstem IS here identical with the internal development of a larger 
system But the larger and smaller systems are not on a par Tlie 
rrjstal, or structure, is an already stabilised structure of a given 
pattern, and the presence of this established pattern is often 
decisive in determining the development of the larger system 

Tins situation is of great tmportanco and ts called facthlation 
recilitation is the tendency of stmeture^ to extend their form by 
repetition of the process by which they were formed A structure 
IS said to faahtate a process, if the tendency of the structure to 
develop externally implies the recurrence of that process Tims 
all structures facilitate tlie processes which develop them, though 
this tendency will not always be realised Crystals faahtate their 
own groivth, molecular units, such as genes, facilitate the proce«s 
of their OWT2 muluilication, cellulose plant walls faahtate their 
own growth, organic tissues and organs (though *11107 are not 
fully developed static structures) faahtate tire repetition of pro- 
cesses which develop them The records of memory and the verbal 
sy-mbols of conceptual thought (though not isolable as separate 
structures) behave as structures id facilitating the repetition of 
the mental processes by which they were formed Ideas faahtate 
the patterns of behaviour to whicli they correspond In general, 
tlie formative process tends to develop structures wluch faahtate 
further development Process has a self developing tendency, it 
facilitates its own development 

It IS convenient sometimes to emphasise the fact that every 
stiwctiire provides evidence of the form of the process by winch it 
was formed, by calling it a record Every crystal constitutes a record 
of the fact that sometime in thq past a formative process of a given 
type tooL, place But tlie term will be extended to include the orgamc 
tissues, organs, memory pattern^ and words wluch, though they 
are not developed static structures, constitute records of the past 
processes by which they were formed, and facilitate their repe 
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tition A record is thus a process or structure which preserves tlie 
form of, and facilitates the repetition of the process hy which it 
was formed Crystals, genes, organs, and words are all records 
winch facilitate the recurrence of the past processes which they 
record 

The fact of facilitation underlies all order in nature and all 
organisation in organic nature If systems did not facilitate their 
own de> elopment there would be chaos Tlie concept of facilitation 
asserts that the universe is a cosmos in which there is the degree 
of ordered unity winch is implied in the existence not only of 
discrete physical sj^tems with definite characteristics, but of 
organisms and of thinking organisms Without the fact of faciU- 
laiion there would be no reason for anything to happen here 
rather than there But as things are, if there is a crystal here, then 
at Its surface there is a tendency for a particular process to occur, 
and, if conditions are faiourable, the process of crjstallisation will 
continue, not in a haphazard manner, but ]ust where the structure 
of the nucleus facilitates it But the existence of this tendency 
does not imply the presence of some special cause such as e pliysicd 
field of force, but merely that this is how things do in fact happen 
‘Physical causes" in general, and ‘ fields of force" in particular, 
are provisional methods of thought wluch lose any claim to inde 
pendent reality once the waj things liappen can be described in 
a unitary manner 

Facilitation contains an important asymmetry The record of 
the past tends to determine the present, tlie already formed crystal 
nucleus influences the present process of crystallisation This 
asymmetneal relation is called dominance Dominance is the 
relation of a structure (or a record) to the process which it facili- 
tates It has no ethical or moral iinphcations A system of processes 
connected by relations of dominance is called a hierarchy A com- 
plete hierarchy of processes is a hierarchy in wluch one process 
IS dominant to all otliers, and this is the simplest form of organisa- 
tion Biological and social organisation is largel) Inerarcincal 
The recognition of a hierarch) does not implj a relative valuation 
of its elements 

In the concept of hierarchy we liav© reached the point where 
this outline oj unitary thought passes from general situations to 
those onl) found in the organic world Tlie terms development, 
formilive, s)stem, tendency, ^nicturc, facilitation, record, and 
dominance, apply to the formative process in all its forms A hier 
archy is a sj'stem of processes of a kind hitherto only identified 
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in organisms and groups of organisms The folIoiTing development 
of unitary thought is concerned mainly i\ith organisms in their 
environments, the extension of unitary tliought to co\er the 
properties of inorganic ^sterns being reserved for consideration 
elsewhere, as is also the process of tlie selective evolution of species 

Tlie sj'steni orgaiusm entirmptent is marked by an oscillating 
equilibrium between two sets of processes the processes of a 
luerarclucal svstem (the organism) and those of the wider system 
(organism and environment) of which it is part The result of this 
osallating equilibrium is the deielopment of an organic process 
form characteristic of the organism The internal tendencies of 
every organism, if isolated, lead to its disintegration But the 
processes of the wider ^stem sustain and modify those internal 
tendenaes, bj ‘ noimslung them and graduallj increasing the 
mutual conformity of organism and emironment Tins increasing 
mutual conformit) of organism and environment is called adapta 
tion to, or mastery of t/ie ennronmect by the organism 
‘ I ife IS the formats e lendonry in the sjstem organism ennron 
ment, whicli maintains the organism and heightens its conformity 
to the environment tlirough the processes of nounshmeiit and 
adaptation But this hfe-maintaining formotnc tendency is in 
conHict wuh the inner tendencies of the organism, wluch, if 
isolated, will in a few moments deselop some parts of the organic 
system into the static patterns of the inanimate To maintain life 
is to arrest the development of cnch component proce«s in the 
organism b} sustaining it within the complex hierarchy of the 
whole, wluch in turn sustained bj the proce«ses of the eniiron 
nu-nl I«olaiion is death life is the developing conformitj of 
the whole 

Cr3stals and organisms Iia^e this in common in both tlie 
unnersal forwaure tendenej is iinmistakabJe But in crystals the 
tendency is fully reali«ed m tlie formation of sialic sjmnieincnl 
structure*, while in organisms ilic tendency is sustained in n com 
plex sj-stem of processes which neier aumn perfect simmetr), but 
continue to de\clop complex process fom * niere are thus two 
waj-s in which form may persist bj rchlnc isolation from the 
cmiromitcnt m the siabih<'itton of static form, as m the crystal, 
and bv the development of a characteristic process form in the 
balance between a oimplex sj-stem and its environment, as in 
organic proces'es Static form persists in crjstaU, and inside organ 
isms in genes, process form persi ts in individual organisms and in 
organic speacs The elasCiciCt of the crista?, whtcli tends to restore 
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a distortion, and the self regulating and regenerative processes of 
the organism, which tend to compensate any disturbance of the 
organic process equihbnum, both express tlie restorative effect of 
the formative tendency 

The simphaty of the cr>stal form makes possible complete 
separation and the establishment of static structures, in certain 
nrcumstances, the complexity of the organic luerarchy imphes 
that Its characteristic form cannot be separated out in a static 
symmetry, the organism must remain set in its environment, and 
can ne\er, while still organic, displaj complete development of its 
own formative tendenaes This amtrast between crystal growth 
and organic growth reveals an important difference the cr} stal is 
a separate entit}, which so long as it persists, can be considered in 
relative isolation, the term, crystal, begs no questions, so long as 
we remember its enviroumenl But the organism is not, while it 
persists, sepanble from its eniironment, its hfe consists m that 
inseparabiht} The terms, organism, orgoiuc processes, orgamc 
tendenacs, beg important questions, and beg them svrongly 
Organic tendencies and processes ore local ind tniisient components 
of processes which, if isolated, lead straight back to inorganic, static 
forms Life is not autonomous, it is maintained by the influence 
of the environment 

Anything which facilitates the development of characteristic 
organic form is called proper to the organism Organic processes 
continuflUj acquire forms which ore not proper to the organism, 
organisms deiclop distortion^, fall out of balance, and die In the 
case of man, it is eitdenl tliot organisms may eien follow an inner 
isolating tendency and destroy or damngo tlieir own Iiyes, culler 
by suicide or by accepting the dominance of some tendency , 
altruistic, creative, or maniac, which upsets their own organic 
balance In all those cases where the proper deieloping balance of 
eniironment and organism is progrossiiely damaged certain separ 
ate processes in the organism deielop their own form in a manner 
prejudicial to the hfe of the orgoni>m If any separate process in 
the organism is developed too fir, that is, m accordance with the 
tmiversil form of process towards the «totic perfection of its own 
separito form, then it dimages hfe Such processes are ncier 
proper, but this recognition does not imjily a moral lahniion 
Situations can occur in which the only possibility moi be a prtwess 
winch is not proper Death, suiadc, modne««, and the extreme 
forms of heroism and genius, are not prop* r, llie\ express the 
Toiolt of ihe system from the limitations of hfe, the fulfilment of 
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inner tendenaes of the orgitnism at the e\pense of the vital 
balance iMth the emironment The duef task of unitary thought 
in lb'' organic world is the stud^ of the failure of proper organic 
development and its interpretation as the consequence of some 
other overriding process of development But this can onlj be 
approached when unitarj thought has already identified some of the 
proper forms of organic deielopment 

^^e ha\e already defined structure as an internally developed, 
symmetrical, static form Orgomc structure is a partially del eloped 
structure, forming part of the hierarchy of an organism and faah 
tating a process called its function Organic function is the process 
which an orgamc structure facilitates, and is often also the process 
by wluch the structure was developed Function develop* structure, 
and structure faahtates function, thus furthering its owm de\ elop- 
ment But the use of these terms, and the interpretation of the 
rUatfoii of structure to function, arelimitedby thefact that they are 
not sharp or static classificattons, but unitary concepts representing 
local and temporarj suuauonsvnihm the whole system of organism 
and environment Organic structures aro never perfectly sym 
metrical but are distorted to conform to the s^-siem of the organism, 
^ust as organic processes are tuned to conform to the general 
process which develops the- organic form within its environment 
Tlie partial development of a local orgamc structure (or process) 
facilitating a process proper to the orgam<m is called differentianan, 
and the arrangement of such structures (or proce<ses) so that organic 
form IS developed is called integration Tliese terms represent two 
aspects of the organisation of organic systems, organisilion is 
integrated differentiation Tlie organisation results from the 
existence in the organism of the ordered sj«tem of dominance 
relations wliich we lia>e called the hierarchy of the orgamsm 
Tlie organisation of every organism is thus largely, if not 
entirely, hierarchical in form Tlus hierarchical pnttem is most 
clearly evident in the animal nervous system Tlie cell nucleus is 
prol ably dominant in relation to the proce«ses of the cell, sucli os 
cell dm«ion, etc , but dcfinitne knowledge may here be Jacking 
In the nenou« system the brain is dominant in relation to the 
subordinate nene ganglia, and lhe«e in turn are dominant in 
rtlaiion to the efferent, or outgoing nerves F-ach dominant centre 
in tiro nervous si stem is a structure which at aj propnale moments 
facilitates the processes of the parts of the system subordinate to il 
the whole hierarchy there is at any one time a «ingle 
dominant process (or s«tcni of processes), and this is called the 
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organising process In man, the mam controlling organ maj be the 
thalamus w hich directs attention to the processes either of the corte%or 
of the hypothalamus The organising process is the process in the 
human system which at any moment actually moulds the general 
pattern of behaviour and thought The term, organising process, 
IS elastic in its application, and may be used either to refer to 
potentially dominant processes (e g of amsaous thought in. a man 
walking), or the processes acludly dominant in the sense of 
controlling behaviour at a particular moment (e g the unconscious 
neuro muscular re^jionses) 

When the form of any stimulus (either external or internal) is 
convfeyed to and impressed on the dominant organising processes 
of an orgamsm, then the attention of the orgamsm is said to be 
directed to that stimulus Unitary thought uses the term ‘ atten 
tion” where it is necessary to avoid ihe duahstic implications of 
“consciousness” Attention is not a unique condition or a form 
of reality, but a particular relation either between the organism 
and a part of its environment or between the orgamsm and a process 
internal to itself Attention is a relation whicli implies receptivity 
in the organism 

In the evolution of the higher mammals, one dominant structure 
has been of special importance, the brain or superficial cortex The 
brain is important because it constitutes o record of the forms of 
past organising processes, which facilitates the formation of delayed 
responses to the environment The other parts of the central 
nerious system may be adequate for the repetition of earher 
responses, but the operation of the brain, and hence some delaj, is 
necessary for the co ordination of present stimulus and past experi- 
ence into a new response Tlie development of the brain represents 
the dilTerentiation of a new centre of dominance, t e of a new 
controlling organ, not directlj related to motor activity but capable 
of retaining a record of its mvn states of polarisation (i e of the 
forms of past organising processes) and of forming new responses 
to new stimuli The speital features of the human brain, which 
distinguish It from all other systems, are its highly differentiated 
unit}, its great retentivity, and its extensive facilitation of the 
development of the forms charactensuc of the species Tliese three 
features are commonly described as the unity of thought, the 
facull} of meniorj, and the formative tendency of thought 
We ore now in a position to approach the mam dualism of 
European and western thought the antithesis of matter and mind 
In unitary thought thes$ are regarded as names giv en to aspects of 
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process and the relation of the two has to be found tlirough a 
unitary interpretation, not of these abstraaed nouns, but of the 
adjectives material and mental Tliese terms, as used in unitarj 
thought, do not impl} any general dualism, because thev are defined 
in relation to one universal form of process Unitarr thought defines 
‘ material ’ as related to the permanent aspects of process , and 
“mental as ' related to the facilitation (bj a brain) of the formative 
aspects of process The essence of material phenomena is that 
thej are concerned uith conservation or permanence, and of 
mental plienomena that the^ are concerned wtiIj the formative 
process itself, in 'those situations where it is facilitated bj a brain 
Matter is static, «elf identical permanence, mind, is the forrrfative 
tendency, highlj facilitated bj appropriate structures 

But the two terms, material and mental, are not on a par 
‘ Material refers, in effect, to all the unchanging aspects of process, 

' mental does not refer to all the formative aspects, but only to the 
formative aspects of organic processes in the particular case-, where a 
brain facilitates a delav ed response The instantaneous nervous re* 
action of a low er ganglion is not a true mental process, the essential 
marls of a mental proce«s are that it requires time and involves 
memor} Mental responses are delated, because the stimulus has 
to be ^gested in the brain, i e the form of the stimulus has to 
become part of the record of past oigamsing proce<se<, and the 
brain ^j'stem has to develop the form of the new re<ponse ithout 
this delay and without the operation of the records of the past, no 
organic process can appropriately be called mental But mental 
processes, so defined, include all the proce«5es of emotion, will, 
and intellect, as well as the uncomaous processes wluch contnbute 
to the general organisation of behaviour 

M e now come to three terms which will be of special importance 
in our consideration of man, corresponding to animal instinct, 
animal intelli<*-ence, and human intellect Processes (and behaviour) 
are called ins^inctiie when thej are formed b) organising processes 
resultin"’ from stabili«ed hereditary forms In each generation 
certain hereditarv structures and processes are matured as the 
individual develops, and these result in instinctive forms of be 
hanour In contrast to these Jbrms behaviour vviff be caffed" 
intelligent fin the sense of animal intelligence) when it involves 
the facilitation by a brain of non-stabihsed, i e individually learnt, 
responses to particular situations The mammals, for evamjle, 
are capable of lemming new methods as the result of the individual 
finding lumself in a new situation The human intellect is a further 
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development of this faculty of learrang, which finally led to the 
estabhshment of a social tradition using language A word is a part of 
speech, either formal in character or assoaated with some situation 
or thing and acting as a symbol font, and a concepi is a generalised 
verbal symbol Intellectual mil be used to mean ‘ involi ing verbal 
SI mbols ’ (either spoLen, WTitteai, or operating wthout immediate 
motor activity) 

An organising process in conceptual form is called an orgamsini^ 
principle "When an organising process in man acquires conceptual 
form, 1 e IS represented la words, it becomes an organising pnn 
ciple An orgamsing pnnaple, being in symbolic conceptual 
form, can operate eitlier as a sUent mental process or as the spoken 
or written word The efiicacy of organising principles is determined 
• by their general form, not by their literal content or sj rabohc 
meaning The literal content of a principle may be invalid or mean 
ingless, and yet the pnnaple may be effective if its form corresponds 
to the form of the orgimsing processes appropnate in a given 
situation 

The only other unitary terms necessary for our argument are 
time, space and qxtanUly^ and static and process concepts The lime 
sequence is the continuity of asymmetrical relations (before 
and after, earlier and later, etc ) derived from process Tlie space 
frame is the field of s)Tnmetncal relations derived from persisting 
structures (relations of physical objects) Quantity is Nvhat is 
measured Static concepts are timeless concepts, i e those not 
including the asymmetrical time sequence in their reference, and 
process concepts are time like concepts, which refer to the time 
sequence The poverty of language in process concepts compels 
unitarj thought to use ‘ process both as noun and adjectn e Forma 
tion, growth, development, destruction, decay are process concepts, 
god, idea, number, matter, energj, are static concepts lacking the 
asjmmetrj of the time sequence and implying permanence 

At the first heanng of a work by a new composer the strange 
idiom maj disturb or stimulate our emotions, but neither the unity 
nor the detail cm be clear at once At most we may have the vague 
sense of a new language seeking to communicate a fresh experience 
of trulli This brief outline of unitary tliought is intended to 
promote this first stimng of a new order wvtliin the brain If we 
change the metaphor to present another aspect, the thirtj 3 cars 
war of has been the insulin shock applied to the split mmd 

of western man, the fever is now subsiding, and hero is one of the 
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manj forms of the regeneraure process the growth of a form 
6f thought adapted to gi^ e man mastery of himself, by restoring 
tlie unit} of thought and nature 

Mental processes are a part of nature, the part in uhich, above 
all, nature facihtates her own doelopment In the proce<;ses of 
thought certain components of the processes of nature i^ork out 
their oivn development at lightning speed, far more smftly than the 
correspondmg, but more complev, processes in the rest of nature 
In the s}mbohc processes of thought, that is, in the changing 
states of polansaiion in the brain, nature in man is at work fanli 
tating the development of her own processes in man But nature 
IS no sovereign or arbitrary power, no goddess created by man to 
rompensate his own ignorance Nature, in umtary thought, is the 
comprehensive unity of process To sa} that nature is at work in 
man means only that there is no division between subject and 
object or between thought and matter As we have seen, process 
has a self developing property, structures are formed which 
facilitate the further development of process The human mind is 
the sensitive, elastic, and formative organ through \rhich the organic 
processes m man record and faalitate their own development 
But wlule thought is a part of nature, a system of thought 
IS also like a pattern through wluch nature is viewed If the 
general scheme of the pattern is wrong, we see confusion m place 
of the general scheme of natiu-e, even though the pattern may 
reveal some speaal regularities But if the pattern is nght the 
general scheme of nature is then unmistakable, though close 
attention may be necessary to discern iJie fine detail Even if the 
pattern is onl} nght in cerlam respects, it will to that extent 
bring out the true form of nature Tlie unitaz^ method of thought 
has tins natural magic, it tlirows immediate hght on certain aspects 
of the general arrangement of nature It leads at obce to simple 
umversal prmaples, as relevant to man as to the rest of nature 
Three of these refer to economj, waste, and novellj 

Nature is as sparing in the use of general forms os she is w asteful 
of individual forms from one universal tendency slie produces 
all the worlds variety From this profound econom} an«cs the 
conservatism of nature Tlus is expressed in the conservation of 
matter and energj , which arc thus licensed to masquerade as the 
basis of the general order, in the unchanging persistence of tlie 
tendenacs and forms of sjslems, until circumstance intervenes 
Economy, conservation, inertia, and conservatism mark the domin 
once of the one tendency 
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Bu.t arcumstance is arbitrary in the sense that it tears no 
necessary relation to the system whose fate it determines Nature 
IS a unity in its form of process, but it is not a coherent unity 
1 he general order which exists does not ensure the permanence of 
harmony Man, in his immaltmty, demanded this comforting 
^coherence and called it god But there is no god The individual 
IS at the merc^ of what he calk chance, a meaningless clash may 
frustrate the culmination of long-developed tendencies The fate 
of every individual is unhuown Nature has no piety towards 
herself, in the relentless play of circumstance what has been 
perfect does not remain so Perpetual wastage marhs the dominance 
of arcumstance 

Yet when neither tendency nor circufnstance is dominant but 
the two are in balance, novelty vs bom from, their interplay Tend 
ency is conservative of past forms, and circumstance may appear 
to he formless, hut their balanced interplay is an inexhaustible 
source of novel forms "When circumstance modifies a system with 
out destroying it, the result is a new system revealing the same 
universal tendency in a new pattern Novelty always has this dual 
character as a modification of the old it echoes the tested forms 
of the past, but as a response to a new situation it vs alien to the 
past The novelty inherent »n the separation of unitary thought 
out of the earlier tradition is thus hie a watershed hnXing and 
separating the climates of two worlds 

Unitar} tliought postulates a unity of the general form of 
process, but It emphasises the uncertainty of any particular develop- 
ment It asserts form develops, when circumstances permit It is 
appropriate that a fundamental postulate should con'^ist of two 
pirls, the first claiming knowledge, the second admitting ignorance 
When thought passes from universal to particular facts, knowledge 
becomes conditional It has to distinguish this system here, whose 
tendency may be known, from the rest of nature, whose complexity 
IS beyond knowledge In doing so it crenlcs the cardinal duality of 
thought which became a virulent dualism distorting knowledge and 
issuing finally in the destructive dissociation of western man 

It is necessary to distinguish between the duality which is 
inherent in the arrangement of things, and the dualism of behaviour 
•wid thought which <o easily results from \t Iw umtary tliought 
the term “dmhty ’ is used for all dual aspects of nilure, and “dual- 
ism” for a duality whoso two aspects are incompatible Nature 
everywhere has the same general form, but duel aspects arise as 
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control of the deliberating head A proper differentiation of the 
nen ous system thus w as converted into the conflict of cortex and lij po 
thalamus, of reason and instinct, of slow deliberate responses based 
on continuity with the rationally organised experience of the past 
and immediate instinctive tespot^es to present situations Yet in 
man instinct plays a reduced, role If certain special conditions had 
not prejudiced the integrity of the organising processes, this duality 
in the nen ous system might never hate become the dualism which 
lies so deep m the experience of European man The cliapters nhich 
follow tell the story of the appearance, persistence, and final 
'disappearance of thoa© condiiion®, and of the resulting emergence, 
dominance, and disintegration of European and western man 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Cliai’acLeristics of j\Inn 

T Jio aim of unitary lliought is not oiil) to aid the discos erj of 
nmi tnilh but also to reorgam$o existing knowledge so as to 
increase understanding Hio unitar) xiew of nature leads at once 
to a unitarj conception of man From the fact that man is an 
organic species unitar) thought can draw conclusions wliicli gc^ 
bejond the uncertainties of contemporar) thought Moreover, the 
fact that man is distinguished from all other species in certain 
avaj-s permits further conclusions which throw light on the place 
of man in nature 

The most general features of the unitary conception of man 
arise from the general nature of unitary thought As a umtarv 
s)stem, the normal slate of man is one of integration marked b> 
the development of one charactonstic form, and the breakdown of 
this integration is to be interpreted ns the result of speaal 
circumstances I shall therefore detelop the unitarj picture of 
man b) considering first the mot general charactcn<tics of homo 
sapiens, ns a species displa)nng normal organic integration Tlie 
purpose of this general descnpuon is to proMde a frame within 
wluch the ^ anous speaal types of man maj find tlieir place Here 
there vs onl) occasion to consider one «uch t)^)© I shall not refer 
to the different primitive aviholione, or the t)pes that developed 
in Asia, Africa, and the Americas before Europe became the leader 
of all The onl) tv-pe dealt with here is European man Tlus ft 
not an arbitral) choice, Europe and the est, in spite of all their 
failures, hold the clue to the further de%elopment of man T}ie 
structure vvluch marks European man, thougli developed furthest 
in Europe ow^ng to special geograpliical conditions, is the expression 
of an organic and ply'siological tendenc) common to all t)-pes of 
man More can be gamed from a study of tlie strength and w eakness 
of European man tlian from anj other sub-«pecies of the race 
This chapter therefore deals with the characteristics of man in 
two parts first, the normal or general integration, and «econd, the 
special tendenc) to disintegration or dis«oaalicfti, which is furthest 
developed in European man A study of the basis and limits of har 
mony is fallowed bv an analysis of the most common form of dis- 
harmony Organic integration is the dominant fact, disint^iration 
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can onlj be temporary, if £uspeaes is to survive Umtary thought 
uses the general postulate of integratioa to draw attention to the 
special factors winch gave nse to tlie dissociation of European 
man . 

In regarding man as an organic species we imply that the human 
race is continuous will organic nature and that it is nei ertheless 
distinguished from other organisms The continuity means that 
there has been an unbroken diajn of descent from earlier and 
simpler organisms On the other hand the fact that man is a species 
distinct from other species means that fertilisation w ith neighbounng 
types of animals has ceased for some time and that the human 
group has established itself as a separate developing entity with its 
own distinguishing characteristics 

Tins much is implied in the current conception of man ns an 
organic species, but unitarj thought can go further The conlinuit) 
of man wlh organic nature is not merely one of descent Man 
sliares the special form of the universal formatiie process which is 
common to all organisms, and herein lies the root'of lus unity 
wth the rest of oigmic nature lule life is maintained the com- 
ponent processes in man ne\ er attain the relatii e isolation and static 
jicrfection of inorganic processes, the human process consists in the 
continued dcselopment of process forms The individual may seek, 
or believe that he seok^, independence, permanence, or perfection, 
but that IS onl) through his failure lo recognise and accept his 
actual sitintion As an orgvnic s) stem man con nev er ochiei e more 
than n continuing dtieloproenl in response lo his eniironmcnt 
Tlic ficlor which stabih^s and liarmonises all the component 
processes in the indnidual and in <^iet^ is not permanence but 
development 

An organic sjstcm is like a founmn balanced upon a pyramid 
of fountains, if the process of development ceases at any point the 
stobilitj of the whole is prejudiced Tlie ideal of pcrfeaion is an 
mii»o«ter, to claim it is to deiij further growth Alan's yearning 
for the Ql)«olutt ev]*rc««cs n«eU in the approach to perfection of his 
greatest ochiciemenU in thoiighl and art, in whicli the formatiie 
tendency tronvends the proces«cs of organic adaptation .In old age 
the indmdtial mav <cck lo live in a world of eternal truth, but this 
withdrawn liarmonj is a tnnsUion back to the imnimatc Human 
pcr^onolitj cannot in general be integrated throiigli the iJeil of 
a static perfection, for organic sjstenis are limited lo the tleselop- 
mont of procc-^s forms ^^e have seen that these process forms are 
not restricted to the maintenance and development of life Thei 
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nia> result in a deielopmcnt that carries it tlie denial or 
destruction of life But ihov con neser separate tlicmsehes from 
the en\ironmeiit and so ochicse the appearance of a sntic per- 
fection without forfeiting the organic balance «hich can onlj be 
maintained os the accomjianinicnt of continued dcielojimenl 
riiesc conclusions follow from the unitary conception of the 
organism But the huinin species is distinguislicd hj certain 
special capaaties ^^e must now examine these and sec nhat 
additional light is thrown on them L) unitaiy thought 

Homo sapiens is a member of t!ie higher primates in which 
certain special faculties, such os high manual dexterity combined 
with gregarious habits, haic made possible the use of tools and 
a unique development of the art of communication by means of 
speech and script Tlie gradual separation of tfie s}mbohsm of 
language from the organic situations which it represents, and the 
subsequent refinement of conceptual thought, have enabled the 
human mdi\ tdual to communicate not only w itli his contemporaries, 
but also with subsequent generations \mmal$t:a11 to one another, 
and mammals communicate to their joimg a tradition of forms of 
behaviour which are not instinctive and liave to be learnt From 
such origins m the intelligence and mimicr} of mammals man has 
developed the technique of speech and the silent s^mbobsms of 
script and of thought, whtcli in turn have made possible the 
progress e acaimulation of a conceptually organised soaal tradition 
and the nbihty to reason and to predict Man dominates naturo 
because he has developed a brain wluch can not onlj preserve and 
organise his expenence but al»o communicate it to his kin 

Tliese faculties anse from«a special development of the central 
nervous sj-stem m man We have referred to the fact that the 
mammahan nervous sjstem developed in two directions, the 
nerves and the brain bemg adapted respectively to the transrni»sion 
and tlie recording of forms, though this dual specialisation remained 
subject to dominant processes vtIiicH co-ordinated behaviour as 
a whole Tins specialisation is already marked in the other mammals, 
but m man it is earned further by the greatly increased retenuve 
power of the br-un which allows the dominant orgamsing process 
more time in which to develop new fusions of past and present 
expenence The retentivity and the plastiatj of the human brain 
respectively enable it to record stimuli and to mould from them 
new patterns of response to an extent far surpassing the elementary 
adaptaUons of animal intelligence Moreov er, the high «en«itn eness 
of the human sjstem, the slow maturing of the joung, and the 

so 
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gregarious habits of the speaes gave the art of communication 
a unique status in man 

The Cey to this development of human faculties lay in the 
perfecting and stabilising of the forms of speech and thought by 
a process of separation and clarification, followed b} the spreading 
of the stabilised forms Primitive cries were gradually separated 
from their context and became symbols for particular situations 
Tlie spoken wxird as eventuallj recorded in script and so developed 
into a concept whose form guided the unspoken processes of thought 
The formative processes in the brain are often slow compared mth 
the transmissive processes of the nerves, and the cerebral cortex 
developed as a new organ through which the residues left over from 
immediate responses could be gradually absorbed into the organised 
record of the brain and so finally lead to a more complete delayed 
response The extension of this sloiv process, in which the forms 
of experience are assimilated, is a novel development m man 
Ner%o signals are transmitted in a fraction of a second, mammalian 
intelligence operates in seconds at most, but in the human system 
hours »or even years may pa«s before the fusion of some unusual 
svimvdus with the tonteptuitty OTgamsed record oS the past is 
completed and prepired for exi>rcssion in action The extension 
of the time component of human mental processes is of great 
importance In his immediate reactions to physical stimuli and 
quick instinctii e responses one man may be much like another, and 
even behave like liis dose neighbours in the animal uorld It is 
only in, the long delayed deliberate responses tl^at theie is scope 
for the immense elaboration and variety of indmdual behaviour 
characteristic of man 

Tlie original appearance of man was made possible by gradual 
eiolutiomry changes in the hereditary constitution But the 
relatuel) rapid development of man during, say, the last ten 
thousand years has been duo to a cumulatne modification of the 
Social environment of each maturing generation rather than to 
eiolutionary changes in the liorcditarj constitution Eiery feature 
‘ m an adult is the product of a particular heredity matured in a 
particu’inr oniironment, and neither heredity nor environment can 
be treated as the sole cause of a given adult feature But difTerences 
in adult types may be ascribed to differences m heredity, or m 
environment, or m both TJie rapid doi olopment of adult man in 
recent millennia has been due mainli to the influence of a pro- 
gressiich changing «ociol environment on the young of each 
successno generation, rather than to changes in heredity 
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Ten thousand jears repre<eni« onU some four hundred genera- 
tions, a small fraaion of the csolutionirj historj of most speaes 
measured in generations, and tli» greater part of human Iiistorj 
lies Mithin the last half of this |)enod It is improbable that <clcctire 
evolution, even under tho «p*^al conditions of cmh<ed hfc, has 
greatly modified the.asenge hereditar} constitution in so 'hort 
a time This means that the cinironmcnt of the cmbiyo lias almost 
certamlj also changed little, the phjsiologj of the nbrnb basing 
remained •practically constant dunng the<c fise thousand years 
Tlie climatic or other changes mIiicIi have occurred in the post- 
natal physical environment cannot be regarded as responsible for 
the rapid progressive clianges in the speech and thought of adult 
man We ore therefore loft mtli the clianges in the human ens iron 
ment of the deseloping child as the progrcssise factor responsible 
for the intellectual development of man 

Tliere is little doubt that the source of human deielopnient in 
this period has been the steady accumulation of a coaal tradition 
of modes of behaviour, and of speech, <cnpt, and thought Neiv 
’forms of behaviour and new methods of organising behaviour 
are perpetually arising m individuals, <oine of them become stabi 
Used and enneh the soaal tradition The community thus brings 
to each successive generation a progressive inlicntance expressed 
in habit, speecli and script These tliree elements make up a develop- 
ing environment vvluch brings out further capaaties in successive 
generations from a relatively constant heredity Though there 
hare been local reversals and periods of regression, the potenti 
ahties of each successive generation have m general been matured 
by a further developed soaal environment, the novelties produced 
by each generation thus tend to surpass those of the last and the 
tradition xs further enriclied This steady accumulation of new 
patterns of behaviour and thought may at any tunc be interrupted, 
but man is what he is to-day because this process has been mam 
tamed through at least tlie last five tliousand years The cycles of 
past avihsations have been set within this general trend wluch 
has made man supreme and will maintain his supremacy as long 
a« It contmues 

There are two aspects, the formative and the conservative, to 
this process of the self development of man, and the«e correspond 
broadly to the roles of the individual and of the community 
The first step m the development of new forms occurs m the 
individual, for thougli the inner tendencty of the individual man is 
conservative, novelty arises from his response to fresh circumstances, 
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new forms of thought and behaviour being det eloped to their final 
expression in single brains The mdiiidual-is formative, but Ins 
life IS short On the other hand the community tradition is con- 
servative and retains for long periods the records of all that 
jt has absorbed from individuals Social development thus depends 
on the interplaj of the two The individual forms tlie new and 
enndies the tradition, the tradition, moulds and matures the 
individual and enables him to carry the process further The 
failure of the individual to maintain and further the tradition, or 
of the tradition of any community to organise the life of its mem 
hers, represents an aberration from the proper relation winch 
ultimately spells the collaj»e of the community 

Tins social development of,man is supjxirted by a special charac 
tenstic in which he surpasses all other species, the extreme vana 
bihty of the individual members of the speaes This characteristic 
lies so deep in the development of man tliat it cannot be treated as 
either cause or effect It is evidenced in tlie wide range of inter- 
marriage between the different geographical branches of the 
species, in the considerable lack of uniformity in man’s liereditary 
constitution, in the varying mfluences of a rapidly changing and 
cumulative social traditcon, in his glandular, neural, and mental 
plasticity, and finally, in Ins love of travel The great diversity of 
heredity and environment which man enjoys is the source of his 
rapid development 

Such IS the orthodox conception of the human species Unitary 
thought accepts this conception and strengthens it b} gmng 
prension to the i ague idea of development The long term evolu 
tion of the «peaes by selectue modification of the hereditary 
constitution is separated from the more rapid process of the develop 
ment of the potentialities of human heredity by a developing 
social tradition The former process is set on one side for later 
consideration, while the latter is treated as on example of the 
universal formative process Moreover vve saw that all formative 
processes are self-developing in the sense that within on appropriate 
environment they tend to form structures which facilitate the 
further development of the process This property of self-develop- 
ment (in a siutable environment) finds its fullest expression in 
man By recognising tins supreme human charactenstic as the 
furthest development of a propertv potentially present in ail 
processes, unitan thought establishes man in 1ns correct place in 
the sjstem of nature In man the formative propert} of all process 
finds Its fullest dev clopment, therein lies the secret of his dominance 
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The dominance of man o-i er the rest of nature is a direct e\ 
pression of the characteristics of the process of development, as it 
has been here defined The human system contains a special 
organ, the brain, ^shich faahtates the deielopment of organic 
process forms to a greater degree than in} other organ or structure 
in the Avhole of organic nature In the case of man the organic 
process forms in question are all the forms of human hfe, the 
entire sj stem of behaviour and communication which mabe up the 
soaal tradition Tlie human brain facilitates the development of 
the forms of human hfe, firsllj, by separating them out and 
clarifying them in the symbolic forms of thought (which, however, 
being organic can never be wholly isolated from their matrix), 
secondly , bj preserving them more efliciently tlirough an improv ^ 
facult} of memory, and thirdly, bj extending them further, both 
in more comprehensive delated respomes to the environment and 
through their svTnbohc communication to others Tacditation 
consists in the furthering of the development and extension of 
forms, and the facilitation of the proper forms of human life 
implies the heiglitemng of the dominance of man over Jus environ 
ment Man dominates nature because lus brain is the most powerful 
facilitating structure }et developed 

Umtar} thought thus leads to conclusions concerping man, 
which follow from its postulate regarding nature as a whole If the 
method is now appropriate, then certain trutlis can be recognised, 
and mankind cannot any more neglect them without thwarting 
Its own development than it can picnialurelj go bejond them 
without loss of continuity with its past The importance of these 
conclusions pistifies their repetition here 

Man IS one with nature os an expression of the univ ersal forma 
tive process, and one with organic nature as an expression of a 
formative process continually developing its own process forms but 
never attaining static perfection Man is supreme in nature because 
Ins organic structure permits the lugliest facilitation of the dev elop- 
ment of form, and therefore gives him the greatest dominance over 
the environment Man is unitary as the expression of a form of 
process which is not subject to any fundamental division which must 
disrupt organic integration Man is transient, for the individual 
nothing u certain but lus ultimate death Man exists and develops 
as part of a wider svstem, when the cnvironniont is no longer 
appropriate the internal processes of his system follow out tlieir 
own courses and lead back to the static structures of tlic inanimvtc 
world Man is inseparable from nature, and can onlv 1 e understood 
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as part of the whole sjstem of nature Both the behaviour of the 
individual and the trend of history have to be interpreted, not as 
the consequence of special agena.es, but as particular examples of 
the universal formative process 

Hitherto we have been concerned with the uniiaiy conception 
of man in general But this picture must be supplemented by a 
description of European man, who reveals in a marked form a 
general tendency latent in all groups of the speaes This is the 
tendency to lose proper organic integration, and its presence in the 
organism man is a paradox calling for explanation 

In the next chapter I shall deal until the historical process by 
which tins came nbout Here we must consider how such loss of 
integration is possible Unitary thought starts with the positive 
affirmation tint everj sjstem lends to develop its characteristic 
form Withm that single form there may be dual aspects, and so 
long as these do not disturb the single form tliej will be called 
a dualitj But if the characteristic form fails to develop the dualitj 
has become a dualism In every dualism unitary thought looks for 
the original dunhtj Tlie problem is simple if there is continuity 
in nature, the dualism in coniemporarj civilised man must be the 
result of some duvliiy wluch can be traced back to its ultimate 
source ,, 

In the previous chapter we saw that the tendency of systems to 
preserve their form llirough lime and to extend it through spnee is 
reflected in the dual development of ihe nen ous sj'slem to preserv e 
records of form and transmit signals of form The recording 
faculties of the brain tend to emphasise the recor 's of the past, 
while the transmissive processes of the nerves link the organism 
with the challenges of its present environment Tlicre thus develops 
a tendenej for sj stems of dehbente belnviour, wluch make greater 
use of the organised records of the pisl, to sepirnte themselves 
from the inimcdnto responses in wliicli the higher faculties of the 
brain are not involved Tins dual specnlisation is useful and 
does not damage tlio integntj of the organism, so long as the opera 
tion of these iwo partial functions is kept in balance bj the rcgiih 
live processes So long as the self regulation of tlie organism 
allows the infliu ncc of pisl records and of present stimuli to opente 
onlj at the appropriate moments, the organic bvlanco is mnintainod 
ami the dual speciahsition assists tjie development of charactcnsirc 
form 

In the carlv stages of the development of this dual speanlisation 
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the contrast bet^^een tlie tuo modes was not excessive and the 
balance was adequate!} mamtamed But the tno aspects of the 
functioning of the ner\ ous system express tendenaes ^^lucli, though 
not incompatible, tend to diverge when arcumstances lessen ilie 
efficaty of the process winch should co-ordinate them Tlie first 
period of the development of the human intellect was marked by 
such an adverse arcumstance WHule the nerves kept man in 
contact with the changing processes around lum, the orgamsed 
record in the brain retained clearest impressions of static or re- 
current situations, or of the static aspects of changing situations 
Though nature is organised as a system of formative processes, 
sjstematic thought had first to be organised as a sjstem of static 
concepts Graduall) the contrast of the Two functions produced 
an orgamc lesion, dehberate behaviour was orgamsed b} the use 
of static concepts, while spontaneous behaviour continued to express 
a formative process, that special part of nature which ne call 
thought thus became alien in form to the rest of nature, there 
grew up a disjunction between the organisation of thought and the 
organisation of nature Nature displays everywhere the as}mmetr} 
of a process in which earber and later states show characteristic 
difTerences, but tlie earliest systematically organised sets of verbal 
symbols lacked tlus asjTnmetrj and referred to static properties 
which remain unchanged or recun m an unclianged form, as 
though isolated from the process around them 

This IS the curse laid on homo sapiens as intellectual man he 
could not escape this dualism until it had cxiiausted itself TTie 
history of European man if the vrorking out of this fate TTje curse 
has fallen most heavily on the male, for the speaal functions of 
woman link her thouglit more closelj to lho«e orgamc processes 
which maintain the animal harmony ^^oman•tends to think in 
terms of the individual process, man at first in terms of static 
abstractions Intellectual man had no choice but to follow the path 
wluch facilitated the development of his facult} of thdnght, and 
thought could only clarify itself by separating out static concepts 
which, in becoming static, ceased to conform either to iheir organic 
matrix or to the forms of nature This tendenc) to develop sharp 
stauc concepts was neces^arj for the recording and organising 
intellect at that stage, and jet the separation of static forms corre- 
sponds to the development of non-oiganic forms and is essentially 
alien to organic development In life development is primary and 
permanence secondary, but m the historv of thought permanence 
has to bo understood before development 1 rom tlus paradox arises 
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the metaphysical confusion and the spintual tragedy of intellectual 
man Like a ne\^ hmb which has to grow through an initial phase 
of fundamental maladjustment, thought had to develop first along 
a path in conformity with inorganic rather than with organic pro- 
cesses, a path which it must retrace iforganic harmony IS to be restored 
In the evolution of thought the concpption of persisting things 
took root long before the conception of a process of development 
could acquire any clear meaning As language developed and 
pnrmlive cnes and chants gradually shaped themselves into the 
grammar of words, the noun, first as the symbol of a situation and 
later as the name of a persisting tiling or class of things, became 
the sovereign part of speech Moreover we shall see thot as man’s 
attention ivas increasingly drawn to the processes occurring in his 
onn person, he began in his thought to separate himself, the 
persisting subjea, from the changing world around These two 
developments are aspects of a single situation The separation of 
the noun from the matnx of sounds wlucli preceded grammatical 
speech, and of the subject from the changing pattern of relations 
which make up its life, marked a decisive step along the path 
which led to dommanCe over nature at the cost of an inner mal- 
adaptation The separation of the static concept and of tho persisting 
subject facilitated the development of man and therefore was 
Itself faaUtated and developed further until that inner lesion, could 
be tolerated no longer 

Unitary thought regards this condition as a dislocation of the 
dominant organising processes in the human sjstem, necessarily 
affecting in some degree all the internal processes and the 
external behaviour of the individual But until the unitary 
language is more mature this dislocation can best be discussed in 
terms of the separate aspects through which it is revealed 
thought, emotion, and behaviour Of these three it is in thought 
lint the disintegration is most evident 

The noun is not necessarily static Tlie terms process, develop- 
ment, decay, birth, and death, represent forms of change which 
contain the a^ymmetrj of earlier and later states, and do not, like 
static concepts, refer to the persistence of on unchanging property 
Yet at the beginnings of systematic thought a vague idea could only 
be doi eloped into a precise concept if a noun could be formed which 
did not involve this asj'mmetry Time like conceptions remained 
V ague and gencrxl, while static or spnee like nouns became reliable 
tools for sjstemaiic thought But the Utter could not represent 
the organisation of nature as o ^stem of processes 
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nuis Mhcn pnmiu\c man began to develop rational s^-^temotic 
thought, «;anc nouns formed the pnman tools of thought, uhile the 
charuterislics of process were represented onlj b\ a ague imphca 
tions But onj pirtiailar group of static nouns could represent onij 
the apparently pemnnont aspects of a partiailor process and had 
to be supplemented hs a compIOinentan group referring to the 
process asjiects For example, at one stage of thought, tho group 
of inert material things hod to be supplemented by a group of 
con«aous s] ints capable of purpo^ire action Similarh during the 
development of «cientinc thought the permanent spatial frame had 
to be supplemented by pure duration 

These comiderationi are e«enlial to the understanding of am 
type of highlv developed civali<od man, and in particular of Euro- 
pean man Intellectual dua]i»nis constitute o biological maladapta 
tton, anl tluir roots he in an organic situation beneath the level of 
systematic thought and influence cverv aspect of behariour Tins 
separation of static and process concepts is the «ource of all intel 
lectual dualisms On the one band there arc the static concepts, 
developed Pr^t and capable of systematic and precise formulation 
On ilie other hand tho process concej t«, rcmBinmg relatively v ague 
anl formless, but acceitcd a> referring to the asvmmeiry of 
the time sei^uence and therefore eTprc<.ing a fact central to all 
human exiwnence though relatively neglected bv sy<tematic 
thought 

Tlie object set in spcce and formed of matter follows lh« necessitx 
of quantuatn'c law Here is the world of permanence precision, and 
clarity ^^llh the<e instruments man emancipates lum«elf from lus 
treacherous subjectivity He hyposiati'e>, or establishes as real 
entities, the permanent features which he has abstracted from 
process, dividing nature in order to master lU 

But man cannot think by these alone T1 e subject esrpenences 
memory m time and the freedom of h s purposive will In the<e 
conceptions man «rtru<'i;le!. to express the central fact neglected in 
tl e static picture He fail^ because a dualisuc language cannot 
express the true form of his unity witli the processes of nature 
Tlie first set of concepts i» svmbdhsed in the concept of quaniity 
Tins represents the extreme of conceptual precision the complete 
separation of symmetry and permanence from the general process 
or the isolation of a closed evde The complementary «et is epito- 
mised in tlie concept of consetaus purpose in which man s tlioughl 
■ — still betraying its secret desire for permanence— seeks to cast 
a net of preconceived aims and permanent ideals over the elusive 
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process of development Thus tlie immature mind, umble to escape 
its own prejudice iti favour of permanence even in approaching 
the neglerted process aspect of expcnence, J’ails to recognise the 
actual form of the process of deielopment and is condemned to 
struggle ,in the strait jacket of its dualisms suhject/object, 
time/space, spmt/mattei, freedom/necessitj , freewjJl/law The 
truth, which must be single, is ndden with contradiction Man 
cannot think where he is, for he lias created t\io worlds from one 
Static concepts describe forms which can be exactly defined 
because the} are eithey unchanging or periodic, while the comple 
mentarj set attempts to represent aspects of process, but fails to 
identif} their speafic form Eadi set is degenerate, in the sense that 
It represents only one aspect of the phenomenon precise form 
mthout the asymmetry of process, oi the asymmetry of process 
lYilhout specific form This division of the proper unity of ihcfught 
into tno mcompatiblo tendencies, neither of whicli is adequate, 
runs tlirough European history from the beginnings of sjstcmatic 
thought to the present frustration of the proper development of 
man The paradox of a mechanical civilisation lacking a co 
ordinating tendency, with ilie sense of a great potential develop- 
ment ahead but ivithoui any clear conception of its form, reflects 
this basic dichotomy of thought 

We must now turn to consider how the inner dislocation which 
is expressed in this inicUeciual dualism reieals itself in behaviour 
If a stimulus calls out from an animal a particular instioctiie 
pattern of beliaiiour, such as that of sex, hunger, or oitack, tlus 
pattern tends to inhibit attention to other stimuli, so that one 
instinct dominates at a time and co ordination is maintained 
Tlus generil co-ordmotion is evidenced in the higher animals bj 
intelUgcnt adaptations to novel situntions and bj forms of belia\ lour 
which are learnt b) mirmcr} and form part of an animal tradilion 
handed down from parent to oITspnng Such bchaiioiir is co 
ordinatcd bj the dominance of general tendencies ivhicli, bi facili 
tation and inhibition, control all the local processes and functions 
of the organism 

But in thinking man, os we have olread) 'oen, the specialisation 
of the recording brain and the devcloi ment of Iong(feJa)cd 
deliberate responses presents o definite challenge to the demands 
of nciiroll} transmiUed slimuh on the attention of the organism 
Two general tipcs of behaviour gradually «eparale out On the 
one hand the retention of records in the cerebral cortex pcrniils 
the slow digestion of experience, Uie esiabUshtnent of sjstcms of 


, THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MAN 

Thus A-vhen primitive man began to develop rational systematic 
thought, static nouns formed the prunarj' tooh of thought, « hih the 
characteristics of process >^ere represented only by vague implica 
tions But any particular group of static nouns could represent only 
the apparently permanent aspects of a particular process and had 
to be supplemented b} a complementarj group referring to tlie 
process aspects For example, at one stage of thought, the grouji 
of inert material things had to be supplemented bj a group of 
consaous spints capable of purposite action Similarly during the 
development of saentiRc thought the permanent spatial frame had 
to be supplemented by pure duration 

Tliese considerations are essential to the understanding of any 
tjpe of highly dei eloped czvihsed znan^ and in particular of Euro- 
pean man Intellectual dualisms constitute a biological mqladapta- 
tion, and their roots lie in an organic situation beneath the lei el of 
systematic thought and influence everj aspect of behaviour This 
separation of static and process concepts is (he source of all intel« 
lectual dualisms On the one hand there are the static concepts, 
developed first and capable of ^stemaiic and prease formulation 
On the other hand the process concepts, remaining relatively vague 
and formless, but accepted as referring to the as^Tnnietry of 
the time sequence and tlierefore expressing a fact central to all 
human expenence though rclativelj neglected bj systematic 
thought 

The ol>jrct set m space and formed of matter follows the necesaty 
of quantitative law Here is the world of permanence, precision, and 
clarity \^lth these instruments man emancipates himself from his 
treacherous subjectivity He liyposlati«es, or establishes as real 
entities, the permanent features which lie lias abstracted from 
process, dividing nature in order to master it. 

But man cannot think by these alone Tlie subject experiences 
memory in lime and the Jrecdom of lus purposue will In these 
conceptions man struggles to express the central fact neglected in 
the static picture He fails because a dualisUc language cannot 
express the true form of his unity witli the processes of nature 
The first «ct of concepts is symbdliscd in the concept of quantity 
Tins represents the extreme of conceptual precision, the complete 
separation of symmetry and permanence from the general process, 
or the isolation of a c)o»cd cycle Tlie complementary set is epito- 
mised in tlie concept of conscious purpose, in which man’s thought 
— still betroynng its secret desire for permanence — seeks to cast 
a net of preconceived aims and permanent ideals over the elusive 
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of poTerty and nciies, Isiclung the satisfying adaptation of the 
common man, gemus ejkptores to tlie limit some aspect of the 
tradition in order to compensate his need <pften genius is the 
tradition obsessed man, and his emotions, lus thought, and bis 
behaviour sometimes present — ^in Europe at least — an exaggeration 
of the general dissociation to the point of parody European genius, 
religious, intellectual, artistic, or practical, provides ample evidence 
of the dissoaation The exceptions are not representative Furopeans, 
they stand for some more permanent or universal kind of man 
But the dissoaation is held in check by the far-reaching regenera 
tive capaaty of the human system Tlie reguFative processes in 
ei ery organism tend to restore damaged* organic forms, and the 
capacity for healing extends also to distortions of the specifically 
human faculties The tendency to dissociation is resisted by a 
tendency for the organising processes to recover proper control, 
circumstances determine which tendency dominates But the 
dimage done to an individual by a distorted tradition can only be 
repaired by the influence of others, the mdiMduol cannot cur© 
himself of a distortion winch is of social origin Mutual aid ts 
indispensable and one land of person nlay complement or repair 
the deftcieucies of another kind 

It is here that the relations of the sexes plaved a special role m 
European and w estern society We are concerned now, as throughout 
this study, with European and western man as influenced hy the 
tradition and the following remarks refer to the dominant types 
which gave Europe its stamp Tlie European dissociation is primarily 
a male distortion, and man has the opportunity of recovery, or at 
least of compehsation, through woman This regenerative oppor 
tunity lies deeper than the inrfocent sentimentalism of early roman- 
tic love, and even than the deeper awareness of later attachments 
It operates on every level of the human being from the glandular 
stimulation of the thalamus to the formative power of the compre 
hcnsive Eros and the inierplay of family life Under the influence of 
Eros man becomes malleable and offers the regenerative processes 
their supreme opportunity But these processes failed to save the 
tradition and in late European man tvefind the dissociation breaking 
Out in a sick romanticism wluch can no longer hide the cruelly of 
the sprit towards the flesh 

The charoctenslic sonabililj of the human speaes refutes esery 
sharp classification, jet in oi^amcally normal individuals there is 
a tendency for the two sexes to dwergo into complementary types 
Man 18 pnmanlj concerned with speaahsation to master circum- 
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stance, woman wuh tho inner continiiit} of process Her organic 
course IS niorkctU)^ a nnitcrli^llimof o few hundred opportumtes 
If she imsscs them o^l), «omi, organs will nci cr niaiure and she must 
turn her energns elsewhere She tliertfore knows the >ilue of 
lime, and can only ot her penl neglect tho present sliinuhis for 
the long-dclihcralion Her thought is thertfore normally in concrete 
process forms, her expcncnccoraiitagomsiictendenacs in lier own 
nature less than that of man, her system closer to the permanent 
organic rhj-thms 

Tins brief outline of the unitar> conception of man will be 
developed further as regards European man* and iiiiitar} man 
in the chapters that follow But one dilTcrcncc between the tradi 
tional and the unitary MOW has <till to be made clear Tlie traditional 
view of man ascribed human beliaxiour to \anous causes, material 
or mental, consaous or unconscious, self seeking or aJlruislic But 
in the unitorj view the processes of the human s}stem ore all of 
one general form and ennnot be isohted “ind ascribed to such 
separate causes These processes, mciudmg the general bff?{artaur 
of the individual, develop as one s)$tcm and cannot be split into 
parts ouributoble to tho agency of scparoie causes Understanding 
of the human system is dot to be rcachcil by the search for causes, 
but by tracing the complex Incrarcliy of formatne processes of 
which It 18 constituted Tliese proccsse>reqmrejio cou«e It may be 
convenient sometimes to suggest that the universal formative 
process expresses itself in a particular Ij-pe of behaviour, but this 
only iinphes that such behaviour displays the characteristics of 
a formative process Since development is the general form of 
process, development can have no cause That is just how nature 
and man are It therefore becomes of Importance to understand 
the relation of the various traditional causes of human action t 6 
the unitary process winch is to be substituted for them 

Tlie new attitude implies a far reaching cliange in the interpre 
tation of man European languages in general begin with a subject 
noun whose afction is expressed in on active verb Some apparently 
permanent element is separated from the genbral proceiis, treated, 
as an entity, and endowed with active responsibility for a given 
occurrence This procedure is so paradoxical that only long acquaint 
ance with it conceals its absurdity For example, consaousness 
IS separated from natural processes, it would seem for the very 
object of serving as an agent to influence them Similarly the con 
cept of matter or substance is abstracted from process, and matenal 
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agencies” are then imde responsible for the processes of nature and 
of history, though by its definition matter lacks any formative 
property These difficulties arise because since the beginnings of 
systematic thought it has been customary to think, and to build 
sentences, in terms of permanent entities winch are imagined as 
engaged in some action, often directed towards some other entity 
But such isolation of entities caniiot aid in the interpretation of , 
any process which, like development, displays an asymmetry in 
time, what is static cannot account for process Since nature, and 
human uatflre, are systems of processes, ail tiiat -we can do, and 
all that we need to do, is to trace their form e shall find special 
correlations^ for example In tlie development of an incompatible 
dualism from some earlier duality, and the earlier form may be 
treated as the cause of the later form But if process is of one general 
form, It is meaningless to assert that human behaviour has any 
special cause, such as either consciousness or material ^genc^es 
Distortions of form may be traced back to ^rlier distortions, which 
may be regarded as causing them, but the general form of process 
has no cause It is tlie morphology, or sequence of developing forms, 
of social history and of indit idual behaviour which must be identi 
fled i£ human behaviour is to be understood 

As we have seen, unitary thought reyects the duahsuc imphca 
tions of the conception of consaousness, *and suggests tliat the 
valuable element m it is the reference* to a relation of attention 
beiM een the organism and a particular*evterml or intirnal stimulus 
Though a given stimulus may leave a pfermanenE impress on the 
processes of the human system, aileuUon to it is ahi ays transient 
Nothing dver remains continuously in cousuousness It is 
therefore wrong to isolate those transient moments of attention to 
particular forms, to endoiV them with a special metaphysical 
status as a state" of consciousness and then 'to ascribe to con ^ 
saousness the stipreme directing role m behaviour The dominant 
organising processes control the general form of behainour (that is 
what IS nieml by dominant^), and attention is an essential prior 
condition to adaptation to any novel stimulus But the«e isolated 
moments of attention are merely points at which the processes at 
lower lev^s momerinrily mlluence flie dominant processes of ihe 
hierarchy Attention is only a transitory focusing of the extended 
' s) stem of processes whicli guide behaviour It is an injierent weak 
ness of subjective thought that it must misconceive and exaggerate 
tlip role of attention NMien roan became self-conscious he was 
bound at first to moke this mistake, and therefore also, two thousand 
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jearsp later ^^heIl he became aware of the historical process, to 
ascribe to consaousne s an excessue jole in the processes of 
historj 

A complementary error which arose from the same duabstic 
prejudice was the matenohstic interpretation of indindual be 
hatiour and of social lustor} Stnctlj there can be no matenalistic 
interpretation of lustor} <;lnce mitter, or substanci^ is a name for 
what IS pennanent, or static, or ebnserved, and Instorj is an 
asymmetrical process in which later ind earher states differ 
intrinsically Permanence cannoU account for noieltj or develop- 
ment, material science can only enihrace wlnt is static or t^flic, 
and history must remain beyond it» scepe For oxample, the attempt 
to tnnspose the Hegelian dialectic of the mind, that is the formatn e 
processes of the mind, into a dialectical matonalism is not merely 
logically absurd but plulosoplucalh di astrou Such materialism 
has little or notlung to do with the coicej t of matter, Cr with the 
processes already understood by' phy <ica) science To a«eert a dia 
lectic of matter is to land tliou^i in comj lete confueiou Tlie 
attempt to do so was for that none the ]e<s grandly prophetic, be 
cause the forward impetus of its pwKe thought repe*itedl> led it 
to repudiate its own matenahsiii and so to anlicipaie o radical 
umtarv interpretation of prooe s 

The clue to the bizarre sifliation of dialectical matenahsm as a 
philo opliv IS that there is no parallel between the matenal and men 
tai components of process, by their common usage these terms refer 
to aspects of process which hare different end mdeed antithetical 
forms There can be no psy cfioplivacal parallehsni, if the psyxhe is 
the formatn e aspect -end matter the permanent aspect of process In 
seeking to transpo e the Hegelian dialectic from mental to material 
processes the Marxist doctrine assumes o parallelism which can 
not exist There can be no consistent interpretation of the historical 
proce'is which is not basM on a umtary concept of proct«» 

Similar difficulties are met in the duahstic approach to the 
human indindual For oxSmjiie the division of the human ^•jstem 
into jliysiologicSl and psj cholc^ical processes frustrates the advance 
of a comprehensive science ijf mon Mffioi are called psychological 
j loces'cs art the nTeiUoI components of the whole system of 
|rocesses the components in which the bram organises past and 
present experience into new response^ Tlie 'mental components 
arc essentially forinatue, they extend old forms into new situations 
and so develop noveltv On the other hand the siilject matter of 
quai mauve jhysiolog) is the motcnal aspect of process, le the 
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conservalion of energy, mate^^s, tod local structures 1 or certain 
purposes one of these methods of approach mav he applied inde 
pendently ivilh considerable success Some forms of illness are 
clearl) psjcho gemc or mental in origin, while others are as clearly 
somato genic, or ph) biological m origin But even illnesses of these 
extreme ti’pes rajndly create a general slate of disequilibrium 
IV Inch cannot be described by eitlier method alone Emotional shock 
disturbs the glandular balance, and a sharp localised pam may 
depress the emotional tone Moreover most types of illness cannot 
be ascribed to a cause of either type alone, but are due to a lowered 
general metabolism bringing into evidence the Achilles heel of the 
sjbtem in tlie form of a local sjTnptoro Thus local rheumatism maj 
bepsjcho gemc Fear or frustration lowers the generaHntality and a 
special symptom appears Similarly a local disturbance may be the 
cause of a general depression 

In the absence of a single language it is not surprising that 
phjsiology cannot eien descnbe the facts that appear to he m its 
own field such as the glandular balance, or psychology successfully 
analyse mental processes such as the relationslnp of instinctive and 
deliberate behaviour Neither of these part sciences can cover even 
Us oyyn aspect of the human system, restricted as each is by a 
language that deals only with limiting cases Every distortion of 
the orgimc balance is a. disturbance both of the general orgamsmg 
processes and of local "organic «tructure The proper form of the 
organising processes implies proper local structures and vice versa, 
but It IS only in unitary thought, which makes tins fact axiomatic, 
that the dualism disappears Attention, on the one side, and 
physiological quantities on tlie other side, refer fo special aspects 
only of the organic system of formaiive processes The system is 
single and reqiures a single language 

A similar confusion arises m the attempt to define the roles 
of intellect and emotion in determining behaviour So long as 
these two ore regarded as independent entities operating as active 
igents m fornung^behayiour, no clarification is possible The 
mlclltcluol proce«sos arobe by Uie speaalisation of symbols first 
ylwv. 'ji scv.yJ:, a.wi fosAily 

Tlu» j rocess ^\^s guided ly the progressi\e 5cn«on motor refine 
ments inyoUed in tlie use of tools, yvnting, and other human arts 
Tlie intellect is therefore mainly related to speaal local stimuli and 
specialised responses The emotions on the other hand ore related 
to the sustained co ordination of bchasiour, and express states of 
jiolnrisntion of the system os a yyhole, yshich raamtam the Integra 
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tion of actiMt) along one general f»urse tj focjhtating <ome modes 
of beha\ lour and inhibiting others 

Intellect and emotion are rtlated re'jiectivolj to 6peoah<:afion 
and co-ordmation But this does not imjil^ iliat the^ are separable 
Co-ordination moans tlie orginication of sjieaalised proce«e<, and 
tlic deiclopment of such speaalised processes is onlj possible mthin 
a ro-ordmated system Lser^ conccpt'has some emotional tone, 
but to assert tbe fact is cquisaicnt to an admission tbpi the terms 
' concept” and “emotion ’ are misleading unless they can be.re- 
inlerpreicd as aspects of a single process 

"^el the dcsclopment of the lotcllcct lias so far depended on 
a gradual process of separation of language from emotion Babj 
language, battle songs, and sacreil names are symbols for com 
municating paltoms of bebasiour to which this separation has 
scarcely begun \s it continues the intellectual processes become 
more specialised and abstraa until the intellect seems to nd itself 
of all emotional emphasis In special situations where the formatne 
aspect of the mental processes nearly disappears, they assume the 
disguise of an abstract reason «ho>c operation consists in the logical 
manipulation of tautologies, an exercise like the play of children 
At H'le contran pole in other speaal situations all sense dtscnmina 
tion and memorj recording maj cease for a moment, and the 
mental processes lose all speafic form and di<sohe into a formless 
passion like the fun of a beast Each of these forms of behaviour 
IS a degenerate limiting case Tlie abstract analvtical rnteffect 
dennng the fomnlive tendenc) and mampulaung static forme, 
and the passion «hicli is blind to specific form, both lack an essenUal 
component of complete human behaviour Human personahty 
means the expression of the formative tendency in a specific form 
If the individual seeks to den} either the formative tendency or 
the limitation to a speafic form, he lo»es a part of lua humanltj 
^^ord and emotion are both essential to man,- but as aspects of 
development, and in the process of unitary development the two 
lo^o their separation The European osallations from rationalism to 
activism, and from the practical to the emotional life, display the 
insiabthlj of the dissoaaled system. Iseilher reason, nor the 
emotional con«aou ness, is mans proper entenon The doctnnes 
that proclaim the extension of human consciousness as the supreme 
good sliare the same error Con-aousness, or attention, is merely 
one aspect of the formative ^tem of man To see in it the aim of 
human life can lead nowhere 

But if unitary thought is valid this confusion is only temporan 
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In the beginning vs as the deed, but vntlun it s\a the universal 
formative process In the process of developing il e commumtj, 
each indindual will necessanlj sHare in some degree in the general 
development The nmlaiy emotion which inqnreci both religion 
and science will accompany and guide the further deveb pnient of 
man But in this process the word has a crucial rnli The intellect 
IS man’s unique asset lAords are necessary for comnuimcation 
from man to man The uttered word operates b} calling the atten- 
tion of othei's to the existence of a particular situation Until a 
situation IS jointlj recognised by verbal communication no fully 
effective human cooperation is possible The couple whose loie 
remains in suspense until the first word is spoken, and the group 
whose emotion is impotent until the word is passed around which 
releases co-ordinated action, are evidence of the role of the uttered 
word "Unitary is such a word, communicating a message lu 
imjihcaiions are inexhaustible 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Em'opean Man 

T he ground is prepared Wc can now oppl^ tliti method of 
thought to tlic development of Lurojwan man and tlie diagnosis 
of the present condition of we«tem civilisation Our is to 
trace the changing organisation of man, that i«, the degree of 
difTcrcntiation and the form of integration vvhidi resulted in 
different periods from the influence of a developing social tradition 
‘\^e arc not directly concerned with the siibllct) or vanotj of the 
indmdual, hut with tlie stamp of the «oaal tradition on eacli matur 
mg generation and the dominant tjpes thus produced Moreover lu 
emphasising the impress of the tradition and relatively neglecting 
the more balanced and persistent clnrticlenstics on which it ts 
imposed, the analysis deliberately presents o parody of the general 
condition in each period Only at spcci'd moments such a» the 
present does this mctliod perhaps cease to exaggerate the actual 
condition of society 

'niroughoiit history there runs one main trend a progres ive 
differentiation, or passage from simple to more complex forms m 
beKanour, thought, and soavl organisation Over suflioentlv 
long periods this tendenev isuniDistakible, and in the recent iccelera* 
tion of teclinical development it has been «o intensified as to 
dominate all other «oaaI processes \>e shall therefore disregard, 
both in our glance at the more distant periods and in our closer 
study of recent centuries, the oxles of vitalitv, maturity, and 
decadence whicli mark earlier local civilisations t^e shall also 
Ignore individual lustoncal events except in so far as thev sv mboli«e 
important stages ui the continuous sequence of transformations 
which lias led to the present tale of man ^\e shall be unable to 
refer to tlie history of art, though tills would perhaps offer the 
most direct approach to the timlary process of the changing con 
.Avtuir jcuis* Alv* Avn'.ki’- jiwtynUflad 

omitting all reference to tlio e cultures m Asia and el ewhere lliat 
do not form part of the sequence wluch leads from pnnutive to 
European and western man Tlie continuilv of this sequence is 
clear In spite of local cycle* the developmg social tradition which 
has led to western man foilowi?d one dominant patli the ancient 
civilisations of the Near East provided the stimulus to the estab- 
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lishment of Furopean milisation %i}iicli in turn decisively 
influenced the communities of the ^Vest 

‘Ihoiigh tins story coier^ a period which wo art accustomed to 
regard as one of considerable length, it is necessary to view it in 
its correct proportions The biological and social process mth which 
•4ve are concerned is formed of a senes of steps represented by the 
influence of the tradition on each successiie generation, and the 
appropnate unit of time is therefore the generation of, say , 25 yeai s 
The evolution of the human species fiom its simian ancesti’y 
occupied a period of the order of a million years, or 40,000 
generations, but tins period covers the slow process of selective 
eiolution which lies outside the present study The gradinl 
appearance of homo sapiens amidst the earlier men Id e homimds 
ifi^ have tahen pHce some 2,000 generations back but the story 
of community life does not begin until the development of agn 
culture, stock breeding, and urban settlements a meie 400 500 
generations ago On this scale the history of European cultme is 
a short experiment in human adaptation Socrates is separated from 
us by less than 100 generations, and Kepler and Galileo at tlveir 
pnme bj only 14 These figures fix the me-isure of this stud) , three 
hundred generation cover the history of civjhsition, ten mij suffice 
for fundamental changes, md a single generation represent a 
critical moment of transition 

This perspective drausjittenuon to the acceleration which seems 
to have marked the recent development of society and now to 
threaten the stability of llie process While the biological unit, the 
generation, has scarcely changed, the rate of social development, 
particularly in technique, has grown continuallv more rapid during 
the last three hundred ) ears Tlie biologically paradoxical position 
has thus been reached that the lessons of cluldhood have to be 
unlearnt by the adult, for by the time he has attained maturity 
the) are already out of date It is improbable that any species could 
remain healthy under such conditions and a diagnosis of con 
"temporlry man must take account of this situation Yet it must be 
remembered that the general rate of human processes is not 
changing The mam ph)«ioIogical and development'll processes in 
the individual still require the same span of time measured against 
the «un and stars, the acceleration of the differentiation of new 
techniques and of their coaal consequences represents an anomah 
which cannot persist indefinitely If we desire to imderstand the 
processes which h'v^c shaped Curopean and we tern man we must 
forget the present instability and gti far back to their origins The 
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present rate of technical tlciclopmcnt bears no direct relation to 
the main rh^tlini co>crc(J l>j our stoiy 

It «iU bo cointntent to linicle pre historj and lustorj into four 
nnin pi nods ^^hlch mark definite stages in tJie development T)f llie 
sjiecies through lU leading Ijpes to western man, though thej do 
not impl) anj \inifornut} in the different communities of each 
period Xhc first is the penod of pnmilive or savage man, from 
the emergence of llic species until about fiOOO B C The second is 
llie jieriod of ancient man, from Jhe discoverj of agriculture and 
«tock breeding until the first centunes of the millennium before 
Christ rids period e\tend» from barbanan neolithic communities 
to tlie civilisations of the Bronze Age llie third ma), for the 
purjio 0 of this work, be called the penod of Furopean man, 
e\ii iiding u]> to the foundation of exact science at about A D IGOO 
71»c fourth penod, up to the pre«ent da_j, is that of western man 
lit shall now’ consider each of these in turn 

During the first penod men wore savage, living from hand to 
mouth m small communities, cither nomadic or sheltonng in 
cave«, and liunting or collecting their food Tins period covers 
part of the Paleolithic Age and closes about the time of the first 
neolithic arrow lieada and pottery Tlie differentiation of mdivaduol 
^ behaUour and of social organisvlion hvd not then proceeded far 
Raciallj inhented iii<linclive tendencies dominated behanour and 
verbal sjmbolums jla^ed onJv a small role Dven at the end of 
the penod the most advanced communilies had only a limited 
facilltj of speech and few general conceptions, while the memory 
of the indivndual maj have extended no further back than a few 
years The social tradilion vvas communicated to the next generation 
almost wholly bj example and mimicr}, aided by only primitive 
V erbal suggestion Behaviour was still integrated, as m the lugher 
mammals, by the balance of tlie instinctive tendencies, though the 
forms of soaal behaviour characteristic of primitive man were 
being bmlt up as the accumulated result of the intelligent adapla 
tions of individuvls, vvbicli were mimicked by others and so 
stabilised as a continuing tradition 

Thougli development vvas slow, the formative tendency wis 
operating continually, both towards greater dominance over the 
environment and towards the adaptation of man to the environ 
nient Tliis formative process is displayed in the tendency of primi- 
tive man to improve his tools and to establish more general and 
efTective methods of commumcatmg lus slow ly dev eloping tlioughts 
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Normall) ihe'^e changes occurred yery sloT^ly Bvit when favourable 
circumstances made it possible for the community not only to 
protect Itself from da} to day but m addition establish a margin 
of security and collect a surplus of food, the attention of some of its 
member* w as liberated from pre occupation with immediate 
needs, and they began to exemse their developing faculties in 
ritual, play, and experiment T)ie formative tendency is here seen 
at Ti ork in the instinctive struggle for survii al, in the improved 
adaptations of animal intelligence as developed in man, and in the 
constructive activities that led towards culture 

Viewed biologically this period is marked by the unchallenged 
instinctive control of behaviour The general co ordination of 
behaviour is still detei mined by tbe balance of instinctive tenden 
cies, for though the developing social tradition is gradually extending 
its influence over the pattern of individual behaviour, the tradition, 
itself IS as yet primarily i^irecied toward* the satisfaction of instinc 
tiie needs Man is a tool using animal, slowl} developing the ‘use 
of lang;uage 

In the course of any process of development, Jong periods of 
sloiv change may be followed by a sudden transformation raveoUng 
potentialities of which previously there has been little indication 
Such transitions can only occur vkhen favourable internal and 
external conditions coincide It may be that tjie human system 
had for long been ready to deielop new faculties, and that climatic 
and other external conditions in the Near Cast about 8 4000 c C 
suddenly provided the opportumty for them to mature The slow 
developnient of nomadic or cave conimumcies, pnmanlv instinctive 
but exploiting their animal intelligence m the human use of tools, 
had been proceeding with {luctuations for perhaps lift) thousand 
years, or two thousand generations, and suddenly in less than 200 
generations there appeared the various techniques uluch proijded 
the basis for civilisation The expression of conceptual thought m 
script as well as speech, the practice of agriculture and stock 
breeding, the discovery of bronze, and the establishment of urban 
'siKMice* 'cTyrilte xfi ■suppjTinfg "uti. "BitonmiX} ■sjjecriitsaumi xTi 
Mdinl function, all occucred for the first time within this relatively 
brief sy>on Fni Durable orcumslances gave man the opportunity to 
increase his malernl security bv imprmed methods of obtaining 
food and shelter, and to use the leisure so won for the deielopment 
of nen and more complex techniques no longer limited to tlie 
«oti'‘foclion of immediate material needs 
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B} 5000 BC this surjiliis formalise sitality had produced the 
splendour of the earliest asihsations of the Sear JZasl Tlie basis 
of Uus unprecedented expansion of liuman life s%as pronded Lj 
the farmer and stock breeder whose produce made possible the 
establishment of urban sooeties capable of supporting a greath 
increased speaahsation of function amongst the members of each 
cotnmumt) Before 6000 B C there is no evidence of urban life, 
by 2500 B C avilisauon has reached an adi anced stage in man) 
parts of Asia, Afnca, and Europe For reasons whidi vre shall 
consider in a moment tlus period maj be regarded as ending soon 
after 1000 B C and it therefore covers the earl) civilisations of 
the Near East, Egi*pt, China, India Crete, and Greece, and jierhaps 
others of ivlucli the record liis bOen lost or not let been found 
This period of ancient man opens in prehistory, but from about 
5100 BC, ivhen the first event* can he dated mth some accuracy 
in Suraer and Egypt, it enters the historical age Until about 
2000 B C the records tell mainly of mjthical figures of great 
kings and founders of empires, but during the follomng centuries 
tlie individual dcfimteh enters lustorj and traits of per-onalit) 
begin to be recorded, «ome of ivlucli may be assumed to correspond 
to those of a hutoncal person 

The millennia from 8000 to 1000 BC include <o manj different 
forms of society from the neobtluc communities to the ancient 
avUisations that no single gencrabsation can coier them all 
Nevertheless, if these soaeties are considered from a biological 
point of vieiv one tendency is evident throughout this period 
Compared with the relaltveh static and simple forms of life of 
primitive man, a quicker development is nou in process towards 
a more complex differentiation of behaviour, both within the life of 
eacli individual and in the different functions of the individuals 
VMllurr the community The responses of primitive man to his 
ennronment were relitivelv swift, that is they followed tlie 
stimulus either immediately or after only i short delav IIis memory 
was too short and liis attention too uncertain to jwrmit him to 
plan far ahead and lus power to domimte tho environment wa« 
correspondingly restricted In the Iinguage of unitary thought 
the characlenslic forms of primitive man pcrsi>tel (m meniorv) 
only for 'bort periods, an I wire evtenilc I (in moulding the env iron 
ment to suit lus needs) onlv to a moderate degree But with the 
advantages of urban life ancient man was able to exerci e faculties 
that had previoiislv had hitle opportunitv lip developeil new tool 
forortion and new wonl> for thought, found that a belter organi e 1 
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brain could remember longer, and so gmiluill} evoU ed the complex 
and extended patterns of deliberate belioMour clianclenstic of 
cinliced «ocicl} 

Certain features are common to all llic more liiglih developed 
communities of this period, the chief of these being a social hier 
arch} (more complex than that of priniilne communities) of 
indiMdiials \Mth specialised functions usually dominated b} a 
pric t king, and the use of untten records, including codes of law, 
to supplement oral tradition In contrast to the relati\clj t^uick 
responses of pnmiuve mon, a considerable part of iho whole of 
human actiMlj is now composed of the systems of dehl eratc 
belianoiir connected waih the various o cupations the jiriests, 
officials, merchants, soldiers, craftsmen, and serfs These s>-stems of 
behaaioiir, wluch include deliberate planning and rituals extending 
01 er nioiulis or c\en }ears (compaiedwth the da}s or weeks cm ered 
by the plans of primitiie man), arc controlled ind communicated 
from one generation to another not onl_j bymimicr^ biitincreasingli 
b) the use of words Spcecli, senpt, and conceptual thought are 
now of rapidly growing importance in the organisation of society 
Tlie concept, or idea, has become one of the mam instruments of 
social CO ordmauoti, and ideas begin to be linked m sequences whicli 
permit reasoned attention to be given to novel situations, and so 
lead to the long delajed deliberate responses which result from 
sustained thought 

Nevertheless, though the social tradition was already complex 
and far reaching in its modelling of the earlier insiinctive and 
traditional forms of life, it did not jet include any general verballj 
organised mode of integration wluch might rival the dominance 
of the instinctive contiol The hereditary instinctive tendencies 
still provided the ultimate control wliicli kept the complex traditional 
life in balance The anaent civilisations did not challenge the 
instinctive life, but developed and differentiated it into a nch 
social pattern oF speaal activities communicated and organised 
b) a verbal tradition Until the closing centimes of this penod, from 
1400 to ICOO B C , the dominant components of this verbal tradition 
did not recognise any separation of idea from fact., or of man from 
the world around him, or any general antithesis between man as 
he IS and man as he should be Pnor to 1000 b c ethical formula 
tions are the exception, and by contrast serve to tlu-ow light on 
the pagan background of the anaent world 

Nature and mnn were accepted without critical or systematic 
vttention Words were mainly symbols for naming particular 
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situations or objects and for organising specialised modes of be- 
haviour Thought ^^as concrete Tlie general control of tlie 
lndl\^d^al s behaviour and the factors determining choice in 
situations of difficultj or conflict ere not yet the subject of general 
attention, and hence also not jet the subject of verbal formulation 
ns an accepted part of the tradition Tliere was stiU no need for 
a general conception of man as an independent person iMth the 
facultj of choice m accordance mtli his indnjdual character 
The fact that indmdual behaviour ivas co-ordinated by certain 
general tendenaes had not yet come sufficiently to man’s attention 
to form part of the tradition The civihsations of the antique 
■\%orld and the modes of life recorded in the earhest Egjptian 
scripts, IhelhadjOr the- first Vedic hj'mns, represent, compared uith 
neohthic man, an advanced stage in the differentiation of debberate 
behaviour But these sjstems of deliberate behaviour still retained 
the character of a nch flowering of pnmitive life, they uere 
surflciendy stable to operate mthout anj single conceptually 
organised integration of the whole pattern, with certain stnking 
exceptions tlie developing soaal tradition had not jet asserted the 
possibilitj of organising the whole of life in terms of one central 
idea 

The period of ancient man is a transitional stage of development 
betw een the period of the insttnctive control characterising prunitive 
man and the deliberate control which lias been earned furthest by 
Turopean and western man The power of tlie word and the 
general concept to organise beliaMOur is growing but has not jet 
challenge the dominance of the earlier ^steni Man is pagan, 
he has not yet been dommated by one idea and is therefore still 
free of the inner cofillict and external intolerance which result 
from the ascription of unirersaluj to ideas of limited ccope ^lan 
IS still a part of nature, though already thoughtful, thoughtful, 
but not jet about himself, on individual, but still displajing 
normal organic integration Tliough they are supplemented bj a 
nch soaal tradition, the dominant organising processes retain the 
miegration characteristic of the lugher mammals in tliat no 
fundamental dualism or dissociation in the induldinl or in the 
commumty has jet challenged the biologically normal degree of 
Inrraonj 

A momentous change opens the tlurd period, tlie passing of the 
onaent world and the de>cIopnient of rational self-consciousness 
This transformation coincides with tlie collapse of the Bronze Age 
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situations or objects and for organising specialised modes of be- 
ha\ lour Thought was concrete Tlie general control of the 
indniduals behaMour and the factors determining clioice m 
situations of difficult} or conflict Tvere not yet the subject of general 
attention, and hence al<o not jet the subject of ^erbal formulation 
as an accepted part of the tradition There was still no need for 
a general conception of man as an independent person ^^^th the 
faculty of choice in accordance ivith liis indi\ndual character 
Tile fact that individual behaviour was coordinated by certain 
general tendencies had not yet come sufficiently to man s attention 
to form part of the tradition The civilisations of the antique 
world and the modes of life recorded in the earliest Tgj'pUan 
scripts, the Iliad, or the-first \ e3ic hymns, represent, compared mth 
neolithic man, an advanced stage in the differentiation of debberate 
behaviour But these systems of deliberate behaviour still retained 
the character of a nch flowering of pnmime hfe, they were 
sufficient!} stable to operate ivithout on} single conceptually 
organised integration of the whole pattern, with certom stnking 
exceptions the developing soaal tradition bad not }et asserted the 
possibilit} of organising the whole of life in terms of one central 
idea 

The penod of anaent man is a transitional stage of development 
between the period of the instinctive control cliaractensingpnmitive 
man and the deliberate control wluch has been earned furthest by 
European and western man The power of the word and the 
general concept to organise beliasiour is growing but has not }ct 
challenged the dominance of the earlier ystem Man is pagan, 
he has not yet been dominated by one idea and is therefore still 
free of the inner conflict and external intolerance svlucli result 
from the ascription of univer«alit} to ideas of hniited «cope Man 
IS still a part of nature, thougli alread} thoughtful; thoughtful, 
but not }et about himself an individual, but still displa}ing 
normal organic mtegralion Though they are supplemented b} a 
nch social tradition, the dominant oiganising processes retain the 
integration characlenstic of the higher mammals in that no 
fundamental dualism or dis«oaatioQ m the individual or in the 
community has }et challenged the biological!} normal degree of 
harmony ^ 

\ momentous change opens the third penod, the passing of the 
ancient world and the development of rational self-consaousness 
This transformation comades with the colIajKp of the Bronze Age 
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conicinporarj soaal tradition and us new techniques TJiis uiterprc 
tation IS supported by the fact that the feature of unner<ah'm is 
common to all three and extends eten to Lao Tse and the Buddha 
It seems that adult human nature, as moulded by the developing 
tradition in tlie leading areas of Eurasia, was ripe for the universal 
empire, the universal god, and the universal idea Stimulated 
perhaps bj the consequences of the discos eiy of iron, skill, emotion, 
and thought now claimed the nglit to extend their scope iwtliout 
limit But the«e processes were accompanied by another, more 
subtle but no less deRmte This was the attraction of man s alien 
tion to a novel field, the mental processes occurring m lumself The 
outward looking pagan became introspective, man became aware 
of moral confhet, awate of him«elf, and aware of his own separation 
from nature Knowledge of conflict led to self-consaousne«s and 
to the «ense of guilt Man fell from innocence For reasons wluch 
we shall analyse universahsm was achieied at the co< of inner 
dissoaation Tlie struggle of the spinl against nature had begun 
Eveiy one w ho pauses to consider the signif cance of this moment 
m the story of man must be held in owe bj the grandeur of the 
transformation that was consummated in so «bort a time The 
processes which orgaQi«ed human behaviour had, it seems been 
ready for a sivift reorganisation, the human pattern had become 
unstable and now settled rapidly into a new shape This great 
readjustment expressing the contiuuity of the formative process 
m man found its luslonc agents vntlun the commumtios concerned 
a few joung men «c3tlcred here and there knew some aspect of this 
process et work in themselves recognised their mission and became 
— Socrates Plato, Alexander, Caesar Je»us Pa il These names 
represent the culmination of the process as far as Europe w con 
cerned there Ind been otl or equally remarkable md viduals 
before them It has no meaning to separate the parts pIOi ed h^ the 
individual and bj the communiij in so comprehensive a process 
Indmduals like these appenr to have contributed mudi to Europe 
because eacji of them was moulded by the general necessitj of tl c 
t>xoi' -Had jjn^v not t) emseivcs been consumed xo .tJLw* 
thej might be regarded as catalysts of tfie tVansformation that was 
shaping European man Tlicj were m fact the ni clei from wliicli 
the reorganisation sprea 1 with the speed which showed how timelv 
It was Tliese men were great because they were m a profound 
sense the willing agents of a general need Eadi willin^lv became 
Its agent, his o %n svill expressing the continuity of history as well 
as of 1 is own j>er<onalit' 
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UM\LI\S\LISM AND SLLF CONSCIOUSNESS 
Ihe s\gn;ncanct. of the three panllel lendenaes aod of their 
common um\cr>ahsm is not far to <eek, if \%e appl} tho unitary 
conception of man In the ancient aiihsations thought and soaal 
orgimsation had attained a dtgnet of diflercntiation uluch had not 
>et been compensated bj the detelopmcnt of corresponding!} 
e\tcniV\e co-ordmating*-ideas Thus %\hcrc\er tho traditions of 
these civilisations >%ere colled in question there arose the oppor 
tunit} and tlie need for a coordination of the neiv conipk\it} of 
life aud thought witlun a single coiiiprehen«ive system Improie 
menis in all tlie technical arts of production, war, and conimum 
cation, made it passible for small stales to be united until empires 
were established dauiung to control all the peoples williin their 
borders Tins process cannot be i«cribed sold} to personal or 
national ambitions, to mihiarj or economic necessit}, or to tlic 
spread of ideas or pnnaples, since all these tendencies are special 
cases of one generd process the tendencj for patterns to extend 
theur form Material and economic conditions determine little 
unless mental processes conform, and mental processes are in 
cffectii e unless the} can extend their patterns in the esfternal w orld 
Hut neither of the<e aspects is in general prior to the other, both 
are expressions of the unitan procc < 

It i» therefore natural that, parallel with the development of 
umiersal empures, ive should find the «ame unif}'ing process xt 
work in the world of thought leading to tlie establishment of uni 
%er«al ideas in terms of which man sought to explain the whole 
of experience At the same lime, m the field of religion the local 
tribal god«; and the pol}-lheistic hierarchies graduall} gaie place 
to tho umiersal god whose rcalni often extended to the boundaries 
of the neiT empires Each of these movements displajs the establish 
ment of one organising principle claiming unnersalitj within its 
own sphere Tims the external a pects of the transformation which 
occurred at the opening of the third period expressed tlie tendencj 
for the forms which orgamaed human behaviour to spread wxiliout 
restriction, i e for social svstems and sjsteras of thought to be 
organised around principles of universal application 

But this interpretation conlj covers one aspect of the tran-^ 
formation, and m order to understand the significance of the 
self-con'aousness which developed side bj side with the new 
umrersalism we must consider in more detail the biolog} of the 
human situation at that time During the period of ancient man 
the ultimate control of behaviour had been instinctive, and the 
complex sj stems of behaviour which were stabihsed m the iradi 
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Thi«, I suggest, IS the biological significance of the liuman 
Miuation at the opening of the tlurd peiiod Lot us now cxaniine 
the lustorical facts supporting tins xnierpretniion The Bronze Age 
civihsitious of the Near Tost, and of Cgj'pt, Crete, and Greece 
were usvtally dominated hj one figure the king, law-giver, or 
pnest The traditions of these soaeties were relativelj stable since 
the) rested mainl) on elements that had been dei eloped locally 
over on e^tendtd period, and were focused in one person whose 
unquestioned authority tended to assure the stability of the 
communiti 

But as these different mihsaiions grew and with improving 
means of communication spread their influence bejond their 
onginal borders the) came into contact and mutuallj influenced 
one another This situation was continually occurring, but in the 
Near Fast from 1500 to 500 BC such fertilising exchange acquired 
an importance it had never had previousl) After 1200 the develop- 
ment of iron upset the old cmhsaiions and created a ferment m 
which the continuous exchange of matciials and ideas extended 
over vastl) greater areas than over before Sea boine traders and 
adventurers could acquire experience of different cultures and 
carr) home tJieir influence The experience of thcMediterranean 
traveller in those centuries epitomised the characteristic situation 
of the time in that part of the world men found themselves coni 
paring different forma of society and different systems of thought 
Choice, doubt, and conflict began to appear to a degree far beyond 
tliat which had been po«aible within the relatively static societies 
of the antique world The organisation of society came undei 
attention and ethical and political problems began to be diacussed 
For the first time the individual began to pay consistent atl^ntion 
to the fact that he was alone m a world where things could not bo 
token for granted Amidst this new uncertainty he conscious!) 
yearned for security, for tlie recovery of Ins lost assurance and 
innocence, in a word, for salvation In place of the liabits and 
traditions symbolised in one pnest king the individual began to 
develop general ideas which could help him to find his own way 
tlirough the iiew complexity The only method by which this 
uncertainty could be overcome was bj the establishment of 
universal ideas including a conception of man himself as a per 
«onahly with freedom of choice, and a conception of the pattern 
of behaviour to wluch he should amform 

Thouglit has for «o long been distorted bj the verbal dualism 
of mind and body that the development of self consaousness is 
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commonl} regarded as a jxctilnrK m^-stenous process But U is 
no more tlian the dc^clopnlcnt of the doriunnnt mental processes to 
include, not on!} the impress of the forms of cxtcrml stimuli on 
instinaive and traditional patterns (as in the extras ert pagan), 
but a persisting form charactcitstic of the indmdml per«onalitv 
flic circumstances of lutninn life dtmauded tint indi\idual choice, 
based on personal consideration of tli? jroblcms of behasiour, 
should to an increasing degree doniinatc behasiour Tlio attention 
of the indiMdual >%as drawn more and more to his own thought as 
well as to external stimuli, and he became aware of himself as 
a thinking and feeling person endowed witli the facultj of choice 
The o| craliae factor m this situation was the uncertaint} wluch 
often preicntcd action from following the stabilised patterns 
of instinct and tradition and compelled the mental processes of the 
individual to dominate behaaiour, le drew the attention of the 
individual to his o\>n thouglits and feelings In the instinclne 
or traditional life of ancient man response followed stimulus along 
established pilis, and the dominant factor holding tho ottention of 
tlie individual was the world of sense around Diit noaa that the old 
traditions were inadequate, situations coritinuall} arose in which 
this flow from stimulus into response was arrested, and no adequate 
action was possible until the extended processes of tliought had 
worked out the appropnate solution flie organ}»ing processes 
instead of following, as previously, a umxersal pattern adapted 
both to the mdnidual and \he community tradition, had now to 
form a special response for eafh uidifidua] m accordance with tlie 
tendencies that Iiappened to be dominant in eacli Dach person had 
increasingh to shape for himself lus own dominant form, to 
develop his own personality in Im own actions 

1 he part played in tlie jiroduction of self consaousness ba 
uncertainty arising from the inadequacy of habitual patterns of 
behaviour is evident in the process of western adolescence wluch 
mirrors certain features of the historical process which we are 
considering At adolescence a boy becomes aware of tendencie* 
in himself which lie does not understand breaking through the 
harmomous mode of life which his familj environment has 
developed in him He becomes uncertain and distrusts lus oivn 
spont-meous tendencies, since tliey now lead Jum along strange 
patlis His liesitaiion between these new disturbing mchnations 
and Ins earlier socially accepted habits draws his attention towards 
himself Tliough the analogy is not complete, w e see here the same 
factor of delaj in response, the consequent dominance of a new 
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inner process of tliought requinng a finite amount of time, the 
deflection at speaal moments of the individual’s attention from the 
environment to himself, and his discovery of himself as a unique 
person sepiraie from everything around him 

Tihe pro ess which we are considering may be legarded as the 
dev elopmenl of indindual personality Under the new circumstances 
winch we hav e described the opportunity arose for the frequent ap 
pearance of responses to the environment expressing the past expen 
enco of the individual The organising processes which had pre 
viously been either instinctive or traditional noiv began to develop 
forms clnractenslic of theindiiidual, and these individual forms be 
gan to dominate behaviour repeatedU and continuouslv His beha 
viQur expressed his own personality Moreover the personal conti 
nuitj of form which dominated his behaviour vv as therefore the sub 
ject of Ills attention, and he bccime aware of himself as a person 
with speaal desires, sometimes different from those of the individuals 
around him But the individual » awareness of lumsclf as a person 
could not arise generally until Ihe arcumstanccs of the time had 
rendered traditional forms of behavnour inadequate and provided a 
stimulus to individual thought Though there is evidence that iso 
lated individuals had become aware of their difference from others 
up to two thousand years earlier, it was only dunng the first millen 
mum B c that this degree of self consaousness became sufficiently 
widespread to affect the social order 
This interpretation explains the origin of a widespread increase 
in the individual’s awareness of himself at tlie opening of the third 
period, but we have still to consider the quality of that state of 
awareness, or more accurately, what man s attitude was to the self 
which he had discovered We have to account for the change from 
the pagan man of the antique civihaations around 1500 B C to the 
self-cniical ethical type wluch developed rapidly in Egypt, Pales 
tine, and elsewhere, and culminated, as far as Europe is concerned, 
in the spread of ClvnsUaiuiy Early Egyptian and Greek records 
reveal no concern with the mner relation of the soul to god, the 
moral conscience w absent, and the sense of sin is only recognised 
vfs an expressiuTi tA 'Are vwasxj'wirt'iA tfi auciun Egyptian 

religion was concerned with man’s practical needs in the nej:t 
world, while Greek religion existed to make man feel at home in 
tlus world In contrast the Hebrew books and the Christian epistles 
are essentially subjective, the sense of sin has become an internal 
experience 

In the pagan period language and ideas were mainly concerned 
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\Mtli particular situations and spoail rcspon<« to thorn I5ut the 
field of hchaMOur colored bj scrball^ formulated ideas steadiU 
broadened, and when instinct and tridilion failed to proride a 
sufficionll} di<cnminali\e response to the more comjdcx situations 
in sshich ancient man found htmsttf, ih're amsed lioth the oppor- 
tunity and the need for universal idca» which could be applied by 
each individual in deciding general issues for himself 

In order to apprcaate the significance of the unitary process bv 
winch universal ideas, ot once religious, ethical and intellectual, 
wore developed, it is necessary to a>nsider various asjiects of ihi' 
process in succession Complementary to the uncertainty in face of 

0 new and more complex social situation for which traditional 
methods were no longer adequate, there was anotlier factor, no less 
important, which displayed the same unitary process at work- 
Instinctive modes of behaviour had been woven by pnmitive 
tradition into a system of life which, during the ancient ctvihsa 
tions, was relatively' stable The instinctive tendencies were, as 

1 have already indicated, held m balance bv a physiological control, 
similar m cliaractor to the organic control in less dercloped 
mammals Hut as the ancient civilisations acquired more powerful 
technical methods and the community, or et least rome of its 
members, w cro assured of immediate surviv al, a new and unsettling 
factor entered Since instinctiro fulfilment gave satisfaction, 
favourably placed individuals could floTote their surplus in material 
security and technical instruments to the deliberate pursuit of 
instinctive pleasures The organic balance of the instincts, which 
had been adequate to maintain a proper co ordination of behaviour 
while social conditions were slill priimtive, doubly faded in this 
new and more complex situation It not only faded to establish 
adequate responses to new and pre> ing situations, but it could not 
even maintain a proper balance of the instinctive life, now that 
the individual w as aw are of vv Int gav e Idm satisfaction and possessed 
the instruments with which he could deliberately exploit and 
intensify this satisfaction 

"Tlie change in matenal condiuons transformed the innocence 
and integrity of primitive and pagan man into the sensuality 
and bestiality of the decadent periods prior to the rise of mono- 
theism Prumtive man had also sought instinctive pleasure, but 
anaent man as be became decadent exploited the satisfaction 
of his instincts to the point at which it disturbed the orgamc 
balance and upset tlie proper co-ordmation of lu» hfe But parallel 
with tins new deliberate sensually, upt>etting proper co-ordination 
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and therefore accompanied by sadism and masochism, there 
dcA eloped also the new deliberate idealism ^■lhIcll expressed itself 
in all forms of spiritual endeavour Both the sensuality and the 
spintinlity uere neu, and represented the duahstic and therefore 
distorted substitutes for the prior organic integntj 

Thus the new uncertainty and the revolt from the degenerate 
life of the ancient world both stimulated the development of 
universal religious and ethical ideas 

In becoming aware of himself, man simultaneously formed a 
conception of a single authontj , or go J, and a conception of what 
that god expected of man Man did not become aware of Inmself 
natvely, but, with a judgment jirejudiced by the growing dualism 
of his thought, considered Iiis own nature and found in it not 
one harmomous organisation, but {wo principles which he called 
' good and evil The divided state and the prejudiced approach to it 
both came about, as we have seen, because a potential separation 
of spontaneous and deliberate behavioui (due to the dual structure 
of the nervous svsteni) was aggravated and mad© effective by a 
corresponding dinhsni in the verbnl tradition Tlie tradition, was 

ccroTse of developing a system o! idonls for organising deliberate 
bohawonr which had no ^rea relation to man's instinctive and 
spontaneous activities Man considered liimself in terms of these 
ideals and felt ashamed, for he knew that a part of his own nature 
could not conform, to them His self consciousness had therefore the 
quality of conflict, shame, and guilt Man fell from innocence to 
sensuality and monotheism 

It may at first sight appear stiange that an animal specie:, 
endowed iwth the faculty of animal intelligence, such as pagan 
man, could conceii e the dualism of good and evil, come to regard 
the more recently developed deliberate behaviour as good and 
the undiscijilined satisfaction of lus instincts as evil’ , and then 
establish, in some degree at least, tjie dominance of tins good 
over this ‘ enV If man is animal, continuous with animal mlure, 
how con spirit suddc niy arise and discipline the flesh’ How did the 
spiritual element master the sensual in this transformation from 

Thus formulated the problem appbars bafiling, but the difficulty 
is the lesull of the deep prejudice vvluch lies in ilie form in which 
It IS e\pre<:sed Ancient man was neither spiritual nor sensual, 
but simjily whole The complementary distortions, spirituality 
vnd sensuality, were the result of the dissociation, and there is no' 
cause for surprise that one of these two elements, both of which 
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rrpro*enlcd clKtortccl components of ins pnmitixe human nature, 
slioulcl in certain respects dominate the other Tiie spintual 
dominated the sensual — in the sense tint the cominunits preached 
the one os against the other — and not vice \ersa, h'xause the 
'jintual rcpre<entcd tlie further deselopment of the formative 
process Tlie complex forms of deliberate octivitj orffinised bj the 
new religious tradition Inlped to maintain and develop the sjieciC' 
even though at time tluj came into conflict with instinct It was 
a victor) of spirit, not over a properh co-ordinated in<tinctive life, 
hut over an exploitation of instinctive jdcasurt^s which had nlrcailv 
become damaging Ideas were efTcctive in facilitating the further 
development of man, and «o the development of ideas was itself 
facilitated Ideas, and in particular llic new religious idtvl*, offered 
T means of integrating life — even though onlv partiall) — and so 
were accepted and developed Whatwccall religion is the opera 
tion of a partial sul stitute for complete organic integration 
The organising process in anj animal tends to suppress the 
activities of an) one instinct when these tlircatcn to damage the 
organic ‘balance Nothing is more caramon than for men to resist 
thtir instinctive tendencies for the sake of an integrating prxnaple, 
patriotic, religious, or idealistic Becau e tlie bias of thought towards 
static concepts prevented the development of a rational principle 
whicli could facilitate the co-ordination of tlie whole of human 
nature, man accepted what was avaJable, the new standards of 
monotheism, even though the) earned with them a lasting sense 
of guilt But since the communitv tended to support the new 
spintuaht)* and condemn the new «cnsualitv the bible •^orv is at 
fault The fall of man represented tlie victor) not of instinct, but 
of deliberate thought But the commimit) taught the individual 
that Ins fall from grace was due to his instincts, whereas we can 
now see that his traged) was that he could not avoid accepting as 
inescapable an inner conflict which bad been aggravated bv a 
temporary dualism in the tradition and was not due to any perma 
nent dichotoni) in his own nature Tlie fact tliat some civilisations 
do not suffer from this dichotomy shows that the fault hes m the 
tradition, and not in the hereditary con tuution of the species ^ 

The new man was. able m some degree to conquer his instinctive 
nature because he had fallen in love with the patterns of his own 
thought ithout realising the fact he was from now on fasanated 
by the images formed by his own mental processes Tlie god of his 
own thought was henceforward man s chief source of inspirauon 
If man s view of himself had been complete and his self lov e had 
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gradual decay from 900-400 B C and a social transformation in 
process leading to a similar development of jntellectual enquiry 
Lao Tse {b 6Q+ not a histoncal person ?) recommends the innocent 
spontaneity of an earlier and simpler state, his ideal is an un self 
conscious unity mth the natural <»ur<e of things He corresponds 
broadlj to Heraclitus, these two are the last great tlunkers nhose 
view of process is scarcely touched by the analjlical consciousness 
On the other hand Confuaus (a5I-478) corresponds to Plato, both 
sought to use the power of conscious reason to create or recreate 
a social order, both are transformed Xj'pes Tlie significance of such 
parallels is limited \et the simultaneity qf similar processes in 
different areas indicates a universal situation to which dilTerent 
sections of mankind responded in their own wa}3 It was only in 
Europe that the transformation took so radical a form as to make 
a permanent effect on the subsequent lustory of the entire species 
So far we ha^ e been concerned with the general features of this 
transformation, and we must now evamine certain aspects of it 
more closelj, since these resulted in the establishment of tlie 
institutions cZiaractenstic of Europe For thi> purpose we shall 
appear to split the process into three independent components, 
though in fact these are no more than special expressions of the 
general transformation In pnmitne communibes there was little 
individual specialisation of function and it is impossible to separate 
what we now recognise as the economic, religious, political, and 
intellectual aspects of social organi«ation In the ancient civilisa 
tions characteristic of the second period a complex hierarchical 
sociot) with a considerable degree of profes«ional specialisation 
had already been estabh>hed Nevertheless the hierarchy was 
normally dominated by one person or djnasly, m which all forms 
of authoritj and power were vested In most of the communities 
of this period authonty and power were single, the different 
forms of authonty to winch we are accustomed to daj had not 
jet been differentnted from the single relation of dominance 
between the ruler and the rest of the commumtj This total 
monopoly of power is not identical with tjTannj It only becomes 
tjTanny when the many have become aware of it owing to its 
failure to facilitate their further development 

In the ancient world there was no fundamcntil contrast between 
East aild West Tlie dm<ion occurred when Europe (h<cnrded the 
single organisation of culhontj, while A*in retained it This 
divergence was the consequence of geograp! icnl factors which Imd 
become of decisive importance under the technical conditions of the 
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time Novr those conditions have changed ogam, the geographical 
difTerences ha\e lost their importance, and the paths of East and 
\\ est are converging Only during some three tliousand 3 ears or 
less has the ‘icale of «ocial organisiUion been such as to render the 
geographical contrast of Europe and Asia a dominant factor in their 
development In earlier times commumties were too small, and 
to daj they are too large for the relative diversit) of Europe and 
iiniformitj of \sia to lead them apart Technical conditions separated 
the hemispheres for three millennia, noit thej bring them together 
During the time when Ea<t and est followed different paths 
it Mas Europe, and later tlie A\est, that led the mam trend of 
differentiation and development The first stage in this process 
consisted in the disappearance of the simple umty of the ancient 
soaeties and the development of a ''new tradition by commumties 
in Greece, Pnleatme, Italy, and elsewhere This new Turopean 
tradition was marled hi definite characten«ucs, some of which 
Me hove alreadi considered It de\eloped from three roam com 
ponents Mhich may be summan>ed as Greek thought, Christian 
lehgion and Roman law Tins radical simplification of a complex 
but umttirv process oilers a convemeni slaniog point These com 
ponents raaj not base been specially emphasised m the life of the 
tliree commumties, but they rep'’e«ent broadly what Europe has 
ab«orbed from each The possibility of their combination m one 
tradition is partis due to the fact that they correspond to tliree 
complementary aspects of the mind thought, emotion and mil 
Europe absorbed from Greece the tradition of the free contempla 
tne intellect seeking harmony in nature from early Chnstiamty 
the tradition of an independent commumtv of individuals each 
seeking personal harmony in an experienced relation to a umversal 
god, and from Rome the conception of an ordered society in w Inch 
the ^vl\ls of individuals are co-ordinated bv tradition and Ian 
the<e three elements represenled complementary aspects of the 
mind they could combine to form a balanced tradition Though 
Fiiropc was also affected by Jewish ’VToslem barbarian and other 
influences, these three were its fundamental components Tliey 
were the necessary and sufficient materials for a Europe 

In the anaent cii ihsations these aspects had been in«eparable 
m the new period they are expressed m independent institutions 
Render unto Caesar that wluch is Caesar s, and unto God that 
which 15 . God s is the mamfesto of the new tvpe of community in 
winch secular ond religious power are divided Aca lenuc5. are al»o 
founded, devoted to tl c furtherance of learning as an independent 
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octivilj* not necessarily subscrrient either to religion or to politics.' 
Tlie growing complexity of the codal tradition imited this dif- 
fereniiaiion nhich continued through the historj of Ilurope «hilo 
thouglit, religion, and politics still posstxsed a ha«is «ta})lo enough 
to permit them to develop independently. Only recenllj has ilu« 
basis been, prejudiced and the total unincation of authority 
reappeared in Turope. 

Hut if difTcrcnl components ore to blend and form a stable 
tradition, it is not enough that they represent complementarx* 
aspects of the m'indj the\ cannot fuse into one sj-stem unless they 
represent aspects of the same general kind of man, their forms of 
organisation, or the slate of differentiation and integration nhich 
they represent, must be similar. Alien comjionents may co-cxist, 
and e\cn be a <Qurce of ^itaUtyo^oforiginahly^n an Individual, but 
a community can only absorb into its tradition elements whose 
structure is appropriate to its* own stale of organisation _ 

It >vas no coincidence that the three main European com- 
ponents had similar sirurtures, since they had developed simul- 
taneously as expressions of the unilaiy transformation whicli bad 
a/Tccted most of the societies around the eastern Mediterranean 
Greece, Rome, and the Qmstian centre^ eacli emphasised and 
developed different aspects of the new social order resulting from 
that transformation It lies bc}ond the scope of this studj to con- 
sider why the first mature forms of the new society appeared in 
certain areas But we may note the westward and expansive 
tendenc}' which links the sequence of the leading communities in 
historj the small farmer colonies of the first urban communities 
of the Near East, the city states of the eastern Mediterranean, 
the group of peoples and nations in Europe, and now the world 
group of major centres of power 

The process of «ocial development, as of evolutionary' selection, 
is favoured m communities which corahino unity wath variety and 
the leading commumties of each historical ejxx;h are marked by' 
tins combination As the technique of trav el, trade, and communi- 
cation improved, larger areas acquired the degree of cultural unity 
vvitlun wlucb local variety could provide the stimulus of fertile 
exchange It is probable that in the Bronze Age, about 2000 B C , 
Europe bad already achieved a moderately uniform type of culture, 
subject nevertheless to a wade range of local variation If thi* is 
true, and the geograpliical conditions of Europe certainly provided 
the opportunity for it, then Europe constituted the most favourable 
field for the development of the new kind of man ^Vhile m the 
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Hasi miUsauon was spread through the expansion of militarj 
empires, in Luropc it was earned bj the inder and coloniser In 
China or India where conditions were more umforni, the forms 
of the onaent world would dciclop more slowly Ihcso areas 
aioided some of the inaladaptations of Europe, but sooner or later 
the} were bound to fall under the spell of the Furopoin mind 
Europe w as the first testing ground of what seems to be ilic onl} 
path of continuing development, the fate of the species turns on 
the outcome of the European experiment 

' It has not alwn}S been evident that this was an experiment of 
uncertain result, during man} periods Puropean or western cnihsa 
tion has seoincd, at least to <ome of its own more fortunate inheritors, 
to offer the clear Unc of a progresvwe development rnropoan 
aiilisition has disph}cd a unique capacitj for stable dciclopincnt 
as a S}Stcm capable of undergoing great changes and of producing 
a vast variei} of forms without loss of coniinuil} For two thousand 
jears luropc has continued to doiclop ns own charactensuc 
tnstitulions colonial empires, churches, pohncvl institutions, jro* 
ftssional soacties, «c}iools of art, and sjstems of thought ^>ors, 
resolutions, migrations, and plagues have not affected the core of 
till* tradition Until recently the Bible, the Platonic dialogues, and 
Roman histor} still provided the basis for Europe s Inghest educa 
tion Even to-daj when this inheritance is doubl} challenged by the 
attack of Its enemies and b} the doubts of its heirs, there remains 
in man} the sense that Europe stood for more than an ephemeral 
avihsation, was more than }ct another experiment which failed 
Beneath all that was transient in Europe there may have been 
some positive human pniKiplo wUicli can be identified, re formu 
lated as a universal truth, and realised in the coming world sjstem 
Europe has stood for freedom truth, equality, personahtj 
Even if the European attempt to express these aspects of the 
maturing of human life was faulty, the attempt proves the existence 
of a tendency winch being brought to light may pronde a general 
human pnnaple If tins is so tl en we have to ask what was tlus 
permanent truth within tlie European tradition and wh} did 
Europe fail to express it in & form whose continuing influence 
might have saved the continent and the world from Continued 
disaster’ Our anal} sis of the biological organisation of man during 
the first three periods has already provided the background for the 
answer But the clue to the strength and the weakness of Europe 
can only be found in a more detailed examination of the components 
of the tradition 
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The European Tradition 

W hether monotheism spread from one source or sjirang up 
independentlj in scTCral areas, its rapid c'^tension proves 
that the soil must ha^Q hecn ready We liave seen that there 
prevailed about the opemng of the tlurd period a degree ^f dif ' 
ferentiation in thought and ^haviourixluch innted a compensating 
development of methods of integration Tlie formative tendency 
had always been at work leading man to develop new modes of 
behaviour, and vvnth them ideas of increasing generalit 3 , the novel 
feature was that the next step led to tJie establishment of method' 
and ideas of unnersal scope The immediate stimulus came from 
the collapse of an ancient traditional soaetj or from the wider 
wsion brought bj the expansion of an empire Tlie polvtheism of 
family and tribal images^faded under the oscendmcj of the one 
god of a larger communitv The first example was tlie most splendid 
of all the Pharaoh Aklienaton, in a dozzhrg prophecy of all 
subsequent monotheisms, proclaimed the umversal god Aton 
Soon after lum Moses led lus people away from pagan images to 
recognise theirs as the one true God 7eus gradually dominated the 
rivalries of the Olympian family The time had come when the 
further development of mental processes was bound to produce 
universal principles, and since these could best be conceived as 
a person there appeared Aton, 'iaineli, Zeus, Jupiter 

AMiatever i> truly universal is unique, and vvliatever pretends 
umversahty cannot admit challenge But a umversal god must be 
an unpostor, for s god is a pnunple of perfection wluch compensates 
the imperfection of each individual mau, and there are countless 
varieties of men, each w^th their own imperfertions and llieir 
corresponding gods So long as gods ore needed, there will be not 
one, but many Tins pltirably can be overcome onl) when the 
biA- ’pacsoo/il UwrMtmus. w. ^ •n/w't 'Lera.yji'tb/ivjy.vi. 
unitj Then goda are no longer necessary and on impersonal and 
universal pVinaple can take their place Turope, true to its own 
path, gave its god a special personal form which could not bt 
universal But this fact could not be admitted, the one God was 
a jealous God ^^uh the ideal of universality appeared intolerance 
For a moment we will ignore the religious significance of the 
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concopuon ol Go<l, and troal t\iese diMnc naino^ ns cx^mJdes of the 
mnn} verbal sjmboh tint were being u od m ibc organisniion of 
experience and belnMOur Such symbols art not abstract ghosts 
of a transcendental norld, but the xery orf,ins of htimin pouor, 
developing iMllnn, facilitating, and ilominaling the organising 
processes in man \ic\vcd from this point of the niti of the 
One god has a unique status il the first concept which was 
conceived as standing in a direct relation to cserj'thjng ^^llhln 
the frightening indifference and complexity of nature God appeared 
as the guarantee of fertility, the universal father and mother, 
the supreme innocence, wisdom, and power, and beneath these 
conscious factors as the key to all relationslups., the universil 
correlator God was not merelj a protective rationalisation of 
human fears, he was cqualh an expression of the need to organise 
ibought, to find order in fid and Inrnionj :n the self Fear is tJie 
sign of a situation in winch the attention of the individual leads 
to no adequate response, whore action is adequate there is no fear 
Fear can therefore onlj be overcome b) a principle which deter 
mines the proper response to every situation God provided on 
acceptable answer to every question, that was lus function But it is 
0 positive act to expect or demand a universal answer, to e«lablj«li 
an idea of this scope To develop the need to give a name to one 
universal relationship umiitig everj'thing great and small — tins 
was an achievement beyond p-irallol 

^Y^thout the formative tendency whicli expressed itself m the 
conception of God, scepticism has no opportunity Doubt has no 
meaning, except as an aspect of the search for a uniting truth 
The establishment of the idea of the one god and the development 
of monothfeism set human thought its standard and put scepticism 
to work ■'This was the essential fact The narrower aspects of winch 
man was aware the specifically religious significance of God, the 
selection of a person God the dilTcrences between Aton Yahveh 
and Zeus — these things were of lesser oinsequence The symbol 
of the monotheistic God was of unlimited potentiaUt} , like tlie 
dom nant centre of a new and dominant organ it was at once the 
point of most rapid growah Jnd the most vulnerable and easily 
misused component of the new man Monotheism is neither good 
nor bad so long as it aided the development of man, he remained 
loyal to It and benefited from it As a mode of co-ordinating the 
passions and will, it became easily a means of subduing man But 
It was not only opium, it was also bread and wine 

We have already examined tlie conflict which was developing 
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The Emopean Tiadilion 

W hether monothci'm spread from one source or sj rang up 
independent} in several nrea«, its rapid extension proses 
that the soil must hate been read} Wc liaic «eon that fhere 
prbi ailed about the opening of the third period a degree of dlf 
f^erentiation in thought and behaviour which invited a compensating 
deielopnicnt of methods of integration The formalise teiidencj 
had always Icon at work leading man to deitlop new modes of 
bchaiiour, and with them ideas of incrca<ing generalm , the noiel 
feature was that the next step led to the t«iabhshmint of mtti 
and ideas of unner«al scope Tlie immediate stimulus came from 
the collapse of an ancient traditional socJcl> or from the wider 
Msion brought b} the expin<ion of an empire The poh-thei‘m of 
famil} and tnbal imtges^faded under the a^endmn of the one 
god of a larger comraumy The first example was il e most sjlendid 
of all tl c Pharaoh Akhenaton, in a dazzling prophecy of all 
subsequent monotheisms proclaimed the universal god Aton 
Soon after him Moses led lus people ewaj from pagan images to 
recognise theirs as the one true God Zeus g^at3u^Uy dominated the 
nsalries. of the Olympian famil} Tlie time J ad come ivl en the 
further development of mental processes was bdlind to produce 
unisersal principles, and since these could best be conceiied as 
a person there appeared Aton ^ahxeh Zeus Jupiter 

Mliateser is truly universal is unique and whatever pretends 
universality cannot admit cliallenge But a iiniTer<al god must be 
an impostor, for a god is a pnnciple of perfection Tvluch compensates 
the imperfection of each individual man and there are countless 
varieties of men each svith tlieir own imperfections and their 
corresponding gods So long as gods are needed there will be not 
one but manj This plurality can he overcome only when tlic 
individual forgets Ins personal lumtations in s more comprehensive 
umty Tlien gods are no longer necessary and an impersonal Bnd 
umser«al pVinciple can take their place Furope true to its o'vn 
patli, gaxo its god a special per^nal form which could not be- 
umversal But this fact could not be admitted the one God was 
a jealous God M ith the ideal of umversality appeared intolerance 
For a moment we will ignore ll e rehgious sigmFcance of tlie 
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nUeniion, ond leaM ilie iiorson oppirentlj dom\naicd bj the nu> 
dcNouon to God This transition from to failli is bnonn os 
conicrsion, and it cnn onli liippcn lo n jrcMOuslj unintcgnted 
indmdual Conversion, in this form, clianges a morbid state of 
contlid on vvliich the illenuon of the mdividual is focused, into 
0 sujxjrficnllv birrnonious condition which nevertheless conceals 
a dissociation ^ painful as lo be pernianenilj vvitlidravvn from 
nUention 

‘ Religion,” in the Luropean sense, is the operation of an 
incomplete substitute for complete organic integration The 
individual exchanges a conflict of winch he is partly aware for 
a dissociation of vvlucli ho is unaware This it least is tlie nature of 
complete conversion to an absolute Chnsttan fiiih, in most persons 
the cliange is incomplete ami the struggle to overcome the spon 
taneous desires maj continue wiilioui respite or success There is 
also the possil iUt> of the conversion of conflict into whole hearted 
harmony, but tint is not a religious process and lierc we are only 
concerned with the innuenco of the Europciu tradition which did 
not facilitate any such complete integration 1 lie load of^gmlt 
mav have been consaous in some and unconscious in othei-s but 
It has sometimes htn so hcavil) on European man that he believed 
It to be inherent in Ins manhood, though on elementary knowledge 
of Ollier human t^-pcs is sufTicienl to disprove this 
There are two mam aspects to the now self awareness wluch 
appeared at the opening of the tlurd penod, both of which arc 
reflected in the structure of monotheism The individual became 
aware of himself as a thinking pcr«on with fiecdom of choice, and 
also aware of his own separation from the rest of nature Mono 
theism met this situation by personalising God and by troating 
the personal God as a mediator between mm and nature In the 
age of magic, man, not being self aware or separated from nature 
m his own thought, believed that tlirough magic he could control 
mture directly But in the self conscious age of tlieism man 
places God between himself '»nd nature and seeks to influence 
nature through the mediation of God At the same time he seeks 
to use God as a protection against his own instinctive nature 
Thus on both sides of the double separation of the conscious subject, 
from external nature and from his own instinctive nature, God is 
introduced as a controlling link The idea of God helpen to maintain 
this double separation which was the origin of man s need of God 
Muscles atrophy where a splint takes the strain The power of 
God the Father compensated for the weakness of Ins children, 
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l)ctwcen tho dtlilionto and tlic sjx>mincoki« Iifn, nnil the tendency 
Ilf the orpintsinp procf“<5es to dttrlop iinj\rr<nl intep'ating idea< 
litis tem!enr\ was expenenced as the nj pcnl of simple, gtiicral 
ideas, and tlio icndeiicv for tJie ness roHCt])lJons to domimie the 
orpanisilion of life i%as experitnccil as the need for faith in a per 
soiial God, since ol tint Rtopo the authont} whicli man could ino<i 
easily concel^e ^\os a father or jitrson Tlie incrensui" control o\cr 
holnMOur of the inte^p^atin/j principle was ctpcnoiiccd ns the need 
to act in lonfomiil} mih Gods smsIks, and the process iihcrcby 
instinctive or traditional tendencies came under tins new central 
control was known os the surrender of tho person to God 

In certain arcumstonccs this process of surrender miglit be 
innocuous There is no a priori reason wh) the symbol of an idcil 
person mipht not pro^^de the ino-t effectne dominant form for tho 
or^misnlion of heliaMour and thought If the idea of a "person 
wore at once simple and universal in application, monotheism might 
have offered a permanent organising pnnciplc But the idea of 
a personal God heis an) unncrsnl standard of voliditv, and sur 
render to such t god left the wav open for religious and temporal 
interests to misuse divine nuthontj for ihcir own ‘ends Tins Ins 
been and will rcnnin tho fading of everj thei<tic church, there 
IS no guarantee against ilte abuse of faith hv thosiTwho Inre either 
a different fiiih, or none at all, and in its ])1occ the ambition for 
power 

Blit inonotJicism, in Its characteristic Curopean form, displayed 
another more senous defect As wc have «cen, the religious life, 
being an integration of deliberate, long delayed responses, con 
flictcd with the instinaive tendencies, and the development of the 
reli<nous consaousnc's was accompanied by the appearance of that 
state of uneasy tension which is called the sense of guilt The 
appeirance of the sense of guilt in the monotheistic religions, 
though It was absent m primitive and ancient man, is evidence of 
a state of conflict between the spontaneous instmcuve tendenaes 
and the deliberate behaviour expected of the individual in accord 
ance with the prevalent social idcal» The transformation from 
innocence to guilt is the result of the exjloitation of instinctive 
satisfactions in a matenally ncli commumty, which is then con 
demned by the new social conscience since it conflicts witli the 
proper balance of individual and social life In extreme cases tins 
conflict and tension may lead to a state of exhaustion ui which the 
instinctive tendenaes which seem to be the cause of so much pam 
cease to dominate 1 eliaviour, never appear openly m the field of 
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aiteniion, and lea^o iho person appart-nll) dommnlcd b} tlie new 
devotion to God ’llus ironciiion from gniU to fnitli is known os 
conversion, and it can onlj Inppcn to a proviousl} uniiitcgnted 
individual Conversion, in this form, changes a morbid state of 
conilicl on which the nltcnuon of the individual is focused, into 
a superficiall) harmonious condition nliicU nevertheless conceals 
a dissociation ^ painful ns. to be pt.riiianeiillj withdrawn from 
auention 

Religion,’ in the Furopcan sense, is the operation of an 
incomplete substitute for complete orginic inlcgralion The 
individual c\changcs a conflict of whicli lie is partly aware for 
a dissociation of which he is unaware Tins at least is the nature of 
complete conversion to an absolute Qinsltan faith, in most persons 
the cliange is incomplete and the struggle to overcome the spon 
taneous. desires maj continue without respite or success There is 
also the ivossibihtj of the conversion of conflict into whole hearted 
harmouv, but that is not a religious process and here wc are onl^ 
concerned with the influence of the European tradition which did 
not facilitate any such comjlete integration Tlic load of^glll]^ 
ma} have been conscious in some and unconscious in others but 
It has sometimes Iain so heavily on European man that he believed 
It to be inherent m his manhood, though an elementarj knowledge 
of oUier human tj pes is sufficient to disprove llus 
Tliere are two mam aspects to the new self awareness which 
appeared at the opening of the third period, both of which are 
reflected in the structure of monotheism The individual became 
aware of himself as a thinking person with freedom of choice, and 
also aware of lus own separation from the rest of nature Mono 
theism met this situation by personalwing God and b) treating 
the personal God as a med ator between man and nature In the 
age of magic, man not being self aware or separated from nature 
in his own thouglit, believed that tiirou^li magic he could control 
nature directlj But in the self consaous age of the sm man 
places God between himself end nature and seeks to influence 
nature through the mediation of God At the same time he seeks 
to use God as a protection agaiiKt lus own instinctive nature 
Thus on both sides of the double separation of the conscious subject 
from external nature and from his own instinctive nature, God is 
introduced as a controlling link The idea of God helped to maintain 
this double separation wluch was the origin of man s need of God 
Muscles atrophy where a splint takes the strain The power of 
God the Father compensated for the weakness of his children, 
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and tended to maintain tint weakness TJie I uropean relipous 
con«ciousne<s ca«l a \til Lctnecn man and the unprejudiced 
recognition of the forms Loth of c\ternal nature and of internal 
human nature 

But this self awareness led also to a more MMd sense of the 
precanoxisncss of the indiMdual life To become self aware is to 
become conscious of the perpcltial threat of nature to the secunti 
of the self, and ofthe inescapable fact of death So long as man is 
full^ part of the whole no demand for permanence can arise, but 
once alone and afraid man fears to return WTthm the action of the 
whole, and m tead desires etcntal life God denies him e<cape 
from the <erse of separatioo, but as recompense promises 
immortality 

To be made content Avitli so spurious a substitute ^va» the inei it 
able price of roan’s misunderstanding of bis own nature and of 
his part in the whole of nature But it is interestmg to note tint all 
great religions (laao not made tius fnaolous promise of personal 
immoriaht} Tlie Jewvh people, for example, emphasised the 
spintual xalue of the communit} tradition rather than of the 
indmdual person, and demanded from their God a guarantee of 
their surviral not as indmduals bpt as a people In place of the 
Chnstian hope of joining God m heaven, he was to de<cend and Ii>e 
'within their tradition on tlus earth TJus was a more reasonable 
expectation, becau«e capable of partial fullilment, but al&o a more 
dangerous one, for the same reason Tlie illusion of personal sur 
vjval is relatirely harmless, because meaningless m a unitary 
world, but the permanent di«tinction from all other peoples which 
was an essential element in the Jetnsh faitli ha» been granted to 
them as a curse wluch will continue until tlie Jewish and Chnstian 
attempts to monopohse the truth hdTe dissolved witlim a broader 
vision 

TJie relation of Jewrj to Quistendom is of special importance 
in the interpretation of the European tradition Here we reach a 
point so sore, and so subject to misinterpretation, that if safety 
were the aim, «ilence would be proper But tbe Jews have never 
been safe Let those who are too proud of their past to wi^h to learn 
condemn themselves Umtarj thought cannot hesitate to subject 
the Jewish tradition, where it is relevant, to the samp adical 
scrutmy as it applies here to the European Indeed the two are 
inseparable In its structure the Jewish tradition is an exaggeration 
of the European, the orthodox. Jew is a more intense European, 
different only in so far as he has deliberately separated himself 
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tinujtj of decent mlh tlie claim to a unique rcligiou* pniilege In 
the dread isolation of a people separating itself from cro«« ferUhsa 
lion, in the introjiMgent suppression of spontaneilj, tlie orthodov 
filth rtpiidntcd the unil\ of process and so determined Jts own 
doom In the speaes os a whole the intellect was de\ eloping as part 
of the organic processes, within the I uropean tradition it grew in 
the formal sepantjon of static concepts abstracted from process 
forms, but m the Jewish tradition the separation was aggraraled 
and projected a'* a social diiision from the rest of tlie race 

riic Jew Ins hetn the con«aence of the Luropean, and con«aencc 
is negalnc Ihs eciKe of moral superiorly was ncce<sarj to conceal 
a tlmsion tint lai eien deeper than the Eurojican, just as his 
aspiration is more intense From this conflict there was no redemp- 
tion, not esen the illusion of conversion and he must await the 
iMessiah Tribulation led him to divorce fact and idea earlier than 
Plato, since lie could have no worldly dominion, he would at least 
be supreme in the world of tlie spint 

The European, as I liave described lum, iS a particulir distortion 
of the universal form of man, which displajs certain distinguishing 
characteristics Tlie Jew carries these furtlier, as a polansaiion of 
European man Thus the Jew stands beside tlil? European Christian 
as a sister t)pe, rather than beside anj individual European 
niUon or people Tins is the lusioncal aaomal^ tlie Jew, having 
separated liim«clf as a polarised European ype, has no home and 
must flt m somewhere be<ide Europe Having achieved continuity 
in time by an extreme device he has forfeited <tabditj m space, 
and is driven from placet© place OnJj out'ide Europe and bejond 
the dominance of its tradition, that is in \$ia, can ]ie escape his 
separation, for there be no longer needs to defend lus faitli TJie 
Jewish tradition began in the centuries after HOO B C as a response 
to the situation winch also created the European, and the two inu<t " 
collapse together 'NMien tlie European idea is exliausted the Jewish 
bools will al«o lose their inspu^tion The common features and 
mutual polanlj of European add Jew will di«appear when tJiey 
transform their traditions and accept new roles within a unitarv 
world ^^'hen the European develops a 1 atred of tlie Jew lie i> 
releasing his dislike of lus own tradition against an exae^<»erated 
form of it Wdespread anti scmibsm is thus an inevitable accomp- 
animent of either a temporarj or a permanent declme of the 
European tradition ^^’hen the Jew Gnaiy renounces lus tradition it 
will be a sign that a unuarj «oaetvisalreadvin sight, for then he need 
no longerdefend his spiritual mission Integnl' supersedesconscience 
^8 
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To observe wlwt is incomplete m tUe acliiciemonls of the pist 
implies no lack of appreciation Deielojmeiit me^ns that broajer 
aspects of experience become eiident, anil failure to take them into 
account would be a'poor tribute to those who, h^ their own dcielop 
ment, created the past winch we haie inherited T)ie tendency m 
man which enabled him to create monotheism now gives him the 
'auction to recognise that oil particular forms of religion are condi 
tioncd b} their time l^e have to overcome two thousand years 
of lurojcan monotlioism by the same love of unity os enabled 
Akhenaton to transcend the two thousand years of Egj'ptian pagan 
Civilisation The jiersonal god of the Curopean dissociation fades 
before the unitary principle of aivevcn more splendid emancipation 
The demand for that tinilary principle of life and thought is novr 
inescapable But dunng the period under consideration it vva> 
monotheistic religion, and Clmstianily above all, which expressed 
the supreme aspuation in its richest form and allowed Europe to 
develop Tlie tjuahey of European endeavour was nounslied by the 
religious component in the make up of European man We shall 
identify the source of that ijiiahty in a moment, when we have 
considered the intellectual and political components of the tradition 
But the religious component was primary, being not only the 
ultimate sanction of the social oeder but also at once the original 
inspiration and the expression of the search for harmony This is 
true of the past, though in the wider visti which is to day opening 
before man, and winch he cannot deny, monotheism has nothing 
further to offer 

We now turn to the second comjionent of the tradition, the 
development of universal ideas It is convenient to treat these 
components separately , though they are responses to a single situa 
tion vyhich difTer only m emphasis a result of lus new self 
awareness man had begun to project into nature different aspects 
of the processes which he discovered in himself So far we have 
considered mainly the ellncal monotheism, of wluch the Jewish 
tradition provides thy clearest ejcample, in wluch man seeks to 
overcome an emotional conflict by projecting his need for an 
integrating emotion in the form of a personal or father god God 
15 here the righteous ruler, mankind are his sinful people In 
India the emphasis was not on conflict and sm, but on the unreality 
of the world Man here projected lus failure to cope with nature 
m a mystical faith in the higher reality of another world 

But in favoured Greece, m an environment where man was 
relatively well adapted and inherited the fruits of two thousand 
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jeats of Eg)ptian anti Near Eastern atih>atiOD, lie was more 
concerned with the contemplation of the > artel} of nature, and mth 
the attempt to find order in this Aanety Tlie Greek mind sought 
neither the disaphne of a universal father, nor blind e«cape in 
a iny«lical intmtion of another world, but tlie Logo>, or unirersal 
rea^n, wluch inspired the order of nature Tlie formatiie tendencv 
in the mental processes of the Greeks led them to seek umversal 
ideas, and tliese the} projected into a tran<^endental world, more 
real because conceived to be more permanent than, the world of 
process and appearance 

The Hmdu demed the reaht} of this world m a vague emotional 
pantheism which was anti intellectual m teadenc}, Plato, and hts 
follower^ reapected the concrete detail of tins world, and sought 
onl} the higher reahty of an intellectual cJant% which would inter 
prei and mater it This Platonic doctnne 6Tpre~ ed the tendenq 
of thought to establish clear, static, ideas even at the co«t of their 
separation from and neglect of the umversalitv of process This 
tendency is <een both in Greek philosophic speculation and m Greek 
matliematics The Pithagorean numbers and the Platonic ideas 
together con_tiluted an important factor faahtaliDg the develop- 
ment of the European tradition together inth its accompan}iflg 
dissoaation 

But we are mainly concerned wnih a broader lendenc} which 
empha i«ed the importance of consaous iJiougln, and isolated it as 
in order of reahty jui genens I shall call tlu> dqctnne rationalism 
B} tlus term I mean the Mew that experience is to be interpreted 
and behaviour orgamsed by the deliberate use of the conscious 
and autonomous facultv of rea«on BaUonahsm seeks the clantv 
of static ideas as the basis both of knowledge and of the deliberate 
control of behaviour It assumes that reasoned analysis of fact is 
the true basis of knmvledge and that an adequate critique of reason 
can be supplied b} the subjective or introspectiie apphcation of 
reason itself Rational, conscious thought necessanlv leads to truth 
— so It IS a«sumed nationalism has a subjective bias it is int«T>sted 
in the master} of nature bv consaous thought Tlus subjectivism 
IS common to Chnsuanuy and raiionali m and expresses an im 
portant feature of the situation at the time of their development 
the roaa} trad/Uon was ready for on inJegraUog pnnaple but man 
could then onlv conceive an oig:arasing power in the two forms 
known to him in his own experience a supreme person or a 
supreme idea Rationalism al«o has a static bia« for in seeking 
dants It alrtlracts permanent elements from the general process 

too 
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Uiinnp; jicrjod when monotheism anil rsuonalism rej resented 
the two main inelliods whereby consciousness supplcmonled the 
Induioml or^,inisation of tliou^ht and life it was mtiinl iliat tlie 
dilTerencps loiweon tiieni were emplinstscd rather tJnn tlioir 
underlnnj; simihnt^ \\ t ire accustomed to tlunkinf^ of ratiomhsm 
as meaning the g\} lanation in terms of reason of what ha« previouslj 
been regarded ns supernatural But tins interpi elilion is inadequate 
Now that botli methods ire being outgrown wo are in i position 
to look back and to idcntif} the common features which were loss 
evident in eirhei tirncs Ficed b) the increasing dilTerentiation ol 
thoUjjlil lud the conflict between siiontineitj" and deliberation, 
the rationalist and the monotheist both tended to distrust instinctive 
impulses and sought to rclj on repressue moral ideals to guide 
and control behaiiour Both attitudes moreoier express a dishke 
of tlie implications of process, and a feai of the trnnsience of the 
induidiial life llie Christian seeks the <oJace of ultinnto Jiarmony 
in a life after death, the rttionaUst tends to neglect the real world 
and takes refuge in a'harpionious md permanent system of thought 
Again, both attitudes ‘reflect the dualism of the self av areness in 
which spirit IS separated from nature ideas exist in a world of tlieir 
own, independent botli of the external world and of tlio orgimc 
processes in the thinker, md the soul is distinguished from nature 
and from the transient physical frame of man both by tts perman 
ence and by its partaking in the harmony of tlie divine nature Tlus 
isomorphism, or identity of structure, is inevitable, since both 
methods developed in response to the same human situation 
Indeed it is misleading to regard the two methods os distinct some 
communities gave their thought a religious, ard others a rational 
emphasis and sometimes, as lO the scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages, tlie distinction is lost m a complex system of religious 
rationalism 

The development monotheism and of rationalism is thus an 
expression -ind remforcenienl of the divorce in thought, and there 
fore also in the organisation of behaviour, between the background 
of instinct, impulse, and umiersal process, and the ideal forms of 
religion and intellect between Dionysian vitality and Apollonian 
measure This divorce and the resulting conflict was the source 
of tragedy not only in Greek drama, but also in the hfe of the 
European have already seen that its ultimate origin laj in 
a duahtj of the central nervous system, wl ich had served animal 
speaes well until irt man ll e achievement of a symbolic or rational 
cotiirol of behaviour I ad at first to be paid for bj a dualism that 
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passed out of ilie control of the organic balance Tlit concejilual 
organisation of belia\iour implies that standards of bebaMOur must 
be established, and at that stage a standard had to be clear and 
definite, and therefore um\ersal and unchanging Tlie ideals of 
monotheistic religion *and of rationalism «cre therefore necessanij 
static and antagonistic to the developing foims of all proces«i?s, 
and in particular of liiiman vitality 

This fundamental antithesis of form is of great importance, 
it pervades the Uiought and behaviour of ev erj European and everv 
western man, in so far as he has been innucnccd b^ the Europe^ 
tradition In unitary thought a formal difference is neither abstract 
nor unimportant, formal correspondences and antitheses are the 
significant factors through which alone the processes of nature and 
of man can be understood The only truth is to "be found in form, 
the apparent content and spurious substance that constitute the 
body of language are merely late lj-pe< of magical incantation 
« For example, we shall not be misled the Clinstian who seebs 
to conceal lus own lack of faith and to follow contemporaiy trends 
b) asserting that Clinsuaniiy can tran<cend the division of spirit 
and matter Chnstianit} cad be re interpreted without limit, and 
nomesmav not matter, but so long as emphasis is placed on a personal 
god as the guarantor of the survivdl of individual personalit}, 
a static idea, in the formal sense of a tuneless one, is made 
dominant, and everything else is secondary Even tho»e forms of 
Clmslianity which recognise llio tragic character of life •«til! pay 
their due to the general cry for comfort anti rob experience of its 
validity by promising consolation elsewhere If dealli is robbed 
of its sting, life IS patched tip witli a silver lining Illusion may 
still be necessary to make life tolerable, but this particular super- 
stition loses Its appeal for those who have recognised that spirit 
and flesh have no meaning except as aspects of the process here 
and now which makes eacJi of us what we are Indeed if this analysis^ 

IS right the entliusiasm which is indispensable to evci^ "great 
adventure can now only be created by the objective discovery and • 
personal recovery of unity in jnxxess, and tins is prevented where 
€ts{(C ars s dsmiitant ftatw 

Tins antithesis between the static conceptions of moiiothcisin 
and rationalism and the process character of nature as a whole must 
be interpreted not merely as a dualism in man’s thought, but as 
a contrast of two alien tv pes of form which lies deeper tJnn conscious 
thouglit Tliero IS a close correlation betwetn rationalism and self* 
consaousness, wliicli rcvciih tlicir common root deep in tli" stru^ 
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tuTc of mental processes Rationalism implies tint man is aware of 
his ideas as sepiralc from the external norld, and to be ouare of 
this sopiratencss man must also be anaro of liimself Self an arenoss 
IS thus implied bj rationalism In establishing geneni ideas man 
uses a part of hvs ou n thought for the interpretation of the world 
Ihe processes nhich drew m'ln’s attention imiard thus produced 
two simultaneous results first, the integration of tJie continuity of 
per«oml experience in the conception of the self, and second, 
the integration of the xerbal symbols of language in the conception 
of universal ideas Self-awnreiiess, ratiomlisni, and monotheism 
were thus intimately related ^pressions of the state of the social 
tradition during the early development of Curopem man 

The antithesis between the static conceptions of self conscious 
rationalism and the process forms of nature had further con«e- 
^quences The images of the unagination were separated from those 
of the senses, the tendenaes ind desires of ilie conscious subject 
were regarded as independent of the tendencies of other natunl 
processes, and the suhjertii e i-nll apptnred to stand in sharp contrast 
to the general course of nature Tins dni'ion led to the conception 
of the autonomous and responsible moral will as "free” of the 
"necessity" which appeared to govern natural processes In what 
follows I fliall use the term morality” to express the attempt of 
the conscious will to control behaviour to conform with social 
standards in ignorance of the conditions of proper organic Integra 
tion During the metamorphosis from ancient to European man, 
self awareness, rationalism, mouotheisni, and tnorahty all developed 
«i parallel as expressions of the influence of a new form of social 
tradition on the orgamsalion of the individual In less niarbed 
forms these fentures were also present in previous societies, and 
elsewhere in the world, but m Cumpe the} acquired a peculiaf 
emphasis Europe forced the d6w mode of life till it produced a 
definite dissociation, for self awareness did not then bring with 
it an adequate understanding of the self, religion could not offer a 
complete integration, the rational intellect knew nothing of its 
own origins, limitations, or mode of operation, and morality 
necessaril} failed to realise its aim 

This w as the general tendency of tlfe new tradition If we select 
any particular period in European iiistorj , or any individual 
whose life we may believe we can reconstruct, we may find that the 
impress of the European tradition was less imjiortinl than the 
influence of special tendencies and local situations Moreover tlie 
undorljing instinctive and habitual patterns of pnmitive and 
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into la« and established the conception of a jiohliLal cominnnitv 
in ulucH everj full citizen shared in law-making and enjojed 
equal justice 

Since i\o;nan politic il mt lhod:> blended with tlie Christian- 
rationalist system to form ft single tradition we must expect to 
End that they have a similar structure But Rome met each aspect 
of the new situation m its own clnracienstic manner the increasing 
differentiation of <ociot) b) a conscious organisation of its activiiie-, 
the growing conflict between spout ineitj and deliberation bv a 
•reabslic adaptation to the requirements of the social order rather 
than b> a moral decision, the seme of the separation of man from 
nature b} tbe recognition of the power of the human will to mould 
naturej and the realisation of ilie transience of the individual by 
emphasising the continuity of the family and of the political 
community. In common with Greece and Palestine and in contrast 
to the ancient civilisations, Rome stressed the deliberate control 
of aspects of «ocial life previously dominated b} habits and tradilions 
which had not been the subject of conscious attention But unlike 
tlie other two comi»onents the Roman pohtv, being based on a 
practical compronuse between the instinctive tendencies of the 
-individual and the «ocidt timimsiances of the time, tended to 
lessen the conflict between spontaneity and deliberation 

Roman traditions, law, and ethics lacked the absolute character 
of Christianity and rationalism, and drew their sanction not from 
any strictly religious source, but from a principle of continuity 
Like the British people much later, the Romans lacked every 
fanaticism except the passion for continuity, for them a slowly 
developing tradition expressed natural human law Neither the 
Greek nor the ChnsUan communities had this practical quality 
which enabled Rome and the societies developing from it to 
preserv e much of their traditions through tlie disintegration of the 
anaent world Rome provided the realistic continuity, which 
though in some respects antagonistic to the contemporary intel- 
lectual, artistic, and religious movements, nevertheless provided 
the soil in wliicli they could be preserved as part of a cumulative 
tradition In the same way the temperament of the English speaking 
peoples may enable them to provide the link between the dissipated 
Furopeati culture and a re-orgamsed world community Just 
because the Romans and the English speaking peoples do not take 
thought seriously, they are able to act as its earner without them- 
selves succumbing to its weaknesses 

We have now completed the analysis of tlio transformation wluch •- 
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Poured Eurapean man EmpTn,-,s has bean laid on tho-e'ele^t. 
I'fifJn *s“‘>S*"'I™g charactonsnQ of Europe up la 
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inhabited Europe ui earlier time-, nor shaU ive discuss the move- 
ments iTiuch dunne t}us period determined the mam pattern of 
huropean hitoi-i the barhanan miasions, the groivth ofd'eiidahm 
tlie mediaeval diurdi, the commune^ the crusade-, the grcdual 
goi-emment and the people, th" Renais.ance, and 
e e ormatioii Important as the-e developments ivere, Iheir 
consequences remained ivitiun the general fonn of the European 
nation as I hate dc-cnhed it The fundamental concepuon of 
a iri tian church, the standards to ho aimed at m thouelii, and 
the general idea of a political -vciety remained c. emialli un 
changed Tlie lustorv of Europe- cnn i-Is in tfie inlerplav of Ihe-e 
p-imiple- vnlliin .he changing lustonca] and technical condition, 
ot the diflerent centnnr»s 
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facilitates the development of the individual Tlu« implies that the 
onlj permanent social prmaple must be one facilitating this 
balanced relation between individual and commumty In animal 
communities the proper relation of the members to the group is 
of less importance and is adequately maii^tained by the conservative 
tendencies of hereditj, instinct, and mimicry But in man a new 
relation has developed between tlie individual and the cumulative 
social tradition, and society has to day reached the stage when the 
proper form of that relation must be explicitly recognised and 
incorporated as part pf the tradition I he proper relation of the 
individual to the comnuinity tradition cannot any longer be 
maintained without on explicit formulation which is generally 
accepted and becomes itself an element in the tradition 

At the commencement of the third period the increasing com 
plexity of life destroyed the ancient unified communities and 
resulted, on the one hand, in a differentiation of authonly betw een 
church, state, and academv, and, on the other hand, in the organisa 
lion of empire, rehgion, and thought on a potentially universal 
basis The species was insufficiently developed, and its knowledge 
inadequxto, for a single universal synthesis of thought and 
anthontj Thus while universahsm was realised m certain respects, 
this was limited b} the partial separation of religion, politics, and 
thought Europe was favourably placed to take advantage of this 
sitmtion, and we can now identify the clue to its success 
The social principle which made possible the unique achieve 
men! of Europe was this in the European tradition the individual 
IS conceived to be in direct relation to the umversals in terms of 
which individual and soaal life are organised, every man stands 
ill direct relation to God, to the world of ideas, and to the law and 
pistice of the coninnimty In the centralised ancient eocuties the 
formalivc tendencies of the individual were stifled undii the 
rigid system which dounnated him, the new commumucs which 
I ul ilie found itions of ruropc threw aside tint tyTannicul bondage 
It was tlie individual alone with his emotions in the desert, the 
Isolated traveller perplexed by tin. contrasts of dilTerciU ways 
of fife, tfic ptufo cipher contemplating nature and fuinian fife, 
the artist giving permanent expression to Ins personal expen 
cnee, who ostnhlished the new umvcixaU, and from tUcir ongm 
these tmivcrsils retained, ot least potentially, llicir direct signifi- 
cance for every individual Irought vip 'wiilun the Luropcan 
irahtion \e ted interest builU up its hierarcines to confuse and 
dominate the ninny , the great svstenis of economic, jxililical, 
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religious, and social pniilege dcTCIop their jargon and ntuaL to 
fortify themsehes and intimidate the outsider But the European 
ne\er wholly forgets that the great symbols of Euroj>ean life are 
not the monopoly of a jinvileged group, but were created by inch 
iiduals like him from th^ir own evpenence He only needs to 
laugli at the vast s}«tem of 'Incantations and he has conquered it, 
for it has failed to intimidate litm He js free to think, to pray, to 
interpret justice, for lumself Europe is the name of this pncele«s 
inheritance- ^ 

The European tradiuon is unique in tlie status wlucTi it granted 
to the tndmdual tliroughthe assumption that all men are potentiallj 
equal, eacli and all having direct access to God, being endowed with 
the facultj of thou^^ht, and entitled to the appropriate forms of 
justice Tills was an ideal, and was not reah<ed But that is not llie 
point Tlie declaration of this equably of opportunitv encouraged 
the mdindual Tlus declaranon is unmistakable in Greek thought, 
in Rornan. law, and most of all in Pauline Qinstianiti ‘ Glorv, 
honour, and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile for there is no respect of persons 
mth God ’ This assurance Europe gave to all )t» roembers 

The most important consequence of this element m the triditioa 
was not the raising of the sooal status of the indindual, smee it 
could not prejudice the hierarchy of power wluch evists ur every 
ordered roaety , but in its efiect on the subjective confidence of the 
individual m his own abihties Notlung is more certain than that 
the human individual cannot stand alone, wnlhout example the 
individual van never learn to stand on his own feet, either htcroUv 
as cluld or morally as adult, sepnrated from the community his 
humamty perishes withm him But the new trodition gave the 
individual an assurance that was far reaching in its elTects In 
earher communities only the fortunate could new their hves with 
any feeling of security Tlie European s><teni gave the individual 
the hope that he might discover a secure basis for iii» own life and 
so escape misery and frustration The secunlv in question was not 
pnmanly economic, *cliolar and -saint did not hesitate to «et out 
on lonely pailis, «mce they were sure of their own way ^^uh the 
illusion of a loving god, a freejwmd, and the promise of jusUce, 
the indisidual dar^ more than he ever could befori 

Tins mav appear" a «iran^ feat of aiito-<uggcsuon' Tlie sub- 
jectivitv of the tradition had been eiploued witli powerful efTect 
It wis natural for man to believe that he had <!irecl relation to 
univcr«al5 which wort projections of aspects of lus own exjx?ncnce 
lOS 
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He could scarcely lielp having n pctrsonal confidence m those 
universal ideals which had come into being precisely to satisf) his 
own need Yet strangely enough he was able to derive encourage 
ment from these projections of himself He took com age from tliem 
as might a lonely man in a hall of mirrors gam comfort from the 
company around liim, believing that the big battalions were with 
"inm It was as well that the European did not know that the sup- 
porting company were mere echoes of himself, or he might mis 
takenly have concluded that the universals were as frail and 
transient as he felt himself to be 

But here tlie analogy fails and we observe that a mistaken 
interpretation may provide the basis for a modification which can 
correct it The growing sense of security had this justification 
tile universals were not merely expressions of the characteristics 
of one individual, thei were more rehable than the character of 
any one person could be v^ithout them, because thej represented 
part pf the accumulated and tested content of the soaal tradition 
The elficacy of the European assurance to the individual arose from 
the fact that the new universals, though arising from the contri 
butions of individuals to the tradition, had become stabilised as 
sjmbols which had proved to be effective in the organisation of 
European life These universals were the inspiration of European 
character Here is the criterion we are seeking The permanent, 
truth which inspired the European tradition was the principle 
that every individual has direct access to the dominant elements 
of the social tradition (Or “shall we say every man, since woman was 
• largely excluded ) Tlie organisation of power m any community 
has the form of a hierarcliy which tends to confine the individual 
to relationships witli those who are Ins neiglibours in the social 
pattern But if he is to be able to make Ins personal contribution to 
the enrichment, of the tradition lie must also hive direct knowledge 
of unncrsals which can assist him to escape the tyranny of local 
power and habit and to develop lus own characteristic form of life 
Here is the ultimate truth which enabled Platonism, Cliristiamti, 
and dcmocncv to aid the develojmient of man 

I he fact that Furopenns were often unaware that tins ivas the 
underljing principle of the asilisinoii winch they were creating 
rendered it no less effective Flie religious inspiration of the one 
God and the idealist aspiration towards simple eternal truth 
could be shared by all in varying monner anif degree The indi 
vidital sometimes dared to stand alone against tradition and 
tyranny because of this sense of power within liim Tins is the 
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permanent of Furope to n^aiiVind^ \^luch no other ciwlKiiion 
or coiuinf'nt Ins equalled It is tins nliich )u<nfies the respect 
nliich all the uorldlias paid to the I urope non pist It is this too 
nlucli justifies the inclu«ioi», mtliin this stiid\ of the dc%clopment 
of European man, of in anticipation of the reorganised *oaet} 
nhirh ma> mhent this pnnaplc from Europe 

Here ne igain rcich the central theme of this studi Europr 
held the clue to <o c\lensi\e a de\tlopincnt, and lei it colhpscd 
Europe incorporated and made real this permanent tnith, and ^et 
in filling to maintain il has itself disappeared In the l^est the 
indiMdual Ins lo^t hu foundation because there are to-dai no 
iinivorsals, recognised nithin the tradition, of nhich he lias direct 
unquestioning knowledge Tlie earlier connctions have disap- 
peared, because the di<socialion on which thev re«ted has il«elf 
collapsed. The convictions were necc<sarj and stable because tlier 
expressed and compensated the dissociation which laj deeper 
Tins means that the history of European man can onip be under 
stood as the development and disappearance of lus charoctenstic 
dissoaation Hus is a tvptca) procedure m unitary thought, the 
universal formative proces> is postulated m order to emphasise 
and innte explanation of its distortion in particular circumstances 
'\^e have alreadv analysed tJie origin and uuderlnng features of 
the European dissoaation, and m the next chapters we «IialI 
examine its intensification and final colIap^c But before tracing 
this further historical develonment it will be useful to examine 
some of Its consequences Tlie fundamental division is between 
deliberate actmtv organised b^ staiic oincepts and the instinctive, 
and spontaneous hfe The dissoaation of two components of an 
organic svstem results in a common distortion of both Hie instinc 
tivD hfe lost its mnocence, its proper rhythm being replaced bv 
obsessiv e deire On the other hand rationally controlled dehberate 
behaviour was partly deflected towards ideals vvlucli al-o ob^e^sed 
the individual with their allure of perfection and disturbed tlie 
rhytlim of tension and release Tins similaritv i« not acadental 
In spbtcing the organic sv tern lo a giren manner the same form 
of istortion appears in both dissociated components In this case 
the penodiatT of whole-natured process is transformed into a dual 
obsession it matters htlle whether the aim is umon witli god or 
woman the ecstasj of the pursuit of unity or truth, of power or 

pleasure the sustained mtcn<itv^ and lack of satisfaction proves 

the European stamp 

Tlie European ■^oul never truly loses itself in God, the mind 
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ne>er fimls ulumaio truth, pokier is pe>er secure, pleasure never 
sati<fies Bewitched b) tliese illusory aims which appear to promise 
the ab‘K»lute, man vs led aw aj from the jvroper rhj thin of the organic 
processes to chase an cliisi\e ec&tisv Morbid rchgiositVj'hjper 
mlellectuahsm, deliberate scnsiiolit^, and cold onibuion are some of 
the variants of the th'v.ocnted personahtj's attempt to escape its 
own division The oscdHtions from emotional mysticism to rational 
imi, and from rationalism to a materialism of power, winch mark 
the histor} of Euro]>e, do not represent any essential change 
Tliey onl) evjiress the successive oscillations of the search for novel 
stmiulation witlun the linuts «et by the basic dissociation Super 
ficiallv they may appear as reversals of pole, but the structure of 
the tradition has not changed, the strenuousness, tlic absence of 
natural rhythm, and the sense of inner conflict remain 
Jn those whose constructive tendencies ore thwarted, the disease 
may turn outward in the intolerance of the repressive moral wiU 
lie may call this the projection of the cruelty principle, self hate 
turning itself outward upon others But such terms leave the 
dualisms unresolved The actual form of tlie situation is that a 
partial tendency (lationally controlled deliberate behaviour) Ins 
aclueved dominance, another component (spontaneous behaviour) 
being thereby simultaneously distorted, tins act of self distortion 
mvohev the tendency to strain one<elf, which is masochism, and 
this form, like every other, tend> to extend itself, vvluch implies 
sadism, thougJi it may disgiuse itself as morality desired for 
others 

But beneath all these special forms lay the fundamental division 
between two ways of orgamsmg behaviour Europe experienced 
this division more intensely than any other continent because it 
went further in differentiation Though the roots of this dicliotomy 
lay almost hidden vn the organic and mental processes of the 
individual, Europeans could speak of little else Their language 
tells the persisting story of two distorted and incompatible ten 
dencies heaven and earth, spirit and flesh, AjHilIonian and Dionysian, 
super ego and ego, deliberate and spontaneous \\ ith rare exceptions 
the, procession of luwsopeaw gemvv. xnawvtams the dwahsVvt thaitt 
The best proof that the day of tliat Europe is o\ er is that v\ e can 
look back dispassionately at the structure of tJie turbulent story 
The biologist and ethnologist know that there is tKi one human 
nature”, and that other civilisations have displayed other types of 
structure The dissociation of the typical adult European is a conse 
quence not of any universal human nature, a term that has no 
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jnoanin" but of the influence of on inad«|inipl\ orpiiii‘P(i 
tradition 

llie condition nliicjLwo Inre anali'cd clnnrttnsc^ the wJiole 
of the third pcnod, in the si nse that during it tlie tradition retained 
tins dormnant structure For t«o thousand lears this mode of 
organisation uas stable ind effectiic, its influence on tbe lnc» of 
inliMduals tended to increase as the centimes jaesed The results 
of the transfonnatioil mIucIi took jiacc around 1000 BC matured 
in European «ocietA from AD 200 to COO as the ancient iiorld 
dtsapi eared and the mcdiaeial ivorld took it« place During fie 
subsfuucnt centuries until A D 1200 mediaeial «oaeti wasrelattrely 
stationary and displayed many features of the diiahstic <tite which 
has been described^ Out its stability was only temporary lie 
formative tendency, already evident in the adaptive vitality wluch 
had developed the European mind from that of anaent man, 
remained at work, forming new patterns of bohavnour and new 
symmetnes in thought Indeed the European di««ociation, though 
appearing to provide a basis for stability, anuallv intensified tie 
urge to further development Tins paradox is characteristic of 
a biological adaptation which is incomplete, ond vvlule meeting 
rertnm requirements leaves others unsatisfied as sources of further 
modifications which must ultimatelv upset tbe apparent «tability 

Until about A D 1200 the prevalent conception of man was of 
a passive per«onalit> guided by universal authontj The individual 
had to play liis mle as a passive component m a stable and static 
natural order Qiangf* was regarded as irrational, tbe early Greek 
philosoplues of process being forgoltcn in favour of the fixed cate 
gorles of Platonism Qinsuanity, and the feudal order Even the 
individual will wJjich had been vigoroush displayed in the Roman 
polity was a will normally reverent towards tradition and operating 
within Its forms Tlie barbanan invasions brought in a fresh ele- 
ment of vigour, independence, and variety , but did not modify the 
dominant doctrines of the tradiuon Tlie late Middle Ages were 
more rational, in the «ense used here than the Age of Enlighten 
ment for the mediaeval church believed it was in pos es&ion of on 

be answered by pure reason- . 

The collapse of the mediaeval world cannot be ascribed to anv 
one factor Thd adaptive wtalily of tbe species inevitably produced 
nifw difTerontiations tg supplement its dissociated and under 
developed state Tlus is seen jn the g;radual development of improved 
practical techniques of production and construction m the inter 
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action of cuUuros, t)io ^peailations of plnlosojihers, and all the arts 
of peace and war An uncertain cm rent of tliought and experiment 
persisted through the centuries of the Roman Lmpiro, of the spread 
of Chnstianitj and Islam, and of tliC Crusades The tondcnc} 
to^^ards the greater dilTerontialion of thought and action n?as in 
evidence throughout this period but produced little cumulative 
result compared vvnth what followed later 
*\et the process was at work and about 1300 the veil which 
religion and scholasucism had imposed between the mind and 
nature began to fade Dissoaited man bad put God as a bridge 
between himself and nature, but neither scholasticism nor lus own 
knowledge of God could answer the new questions v\! ich occurred 
to him a® he observed nature Religion could not prevent him using 
his own eyes, though its tendency was to obstruct unprejudiced 
interpretation Now, slowlj, as lie looked around, man s awareness 
of himself began to change No longer satisfied to regard himself 
as a passive recipient of divine favour and doctnne, he began to 
discover that he could experience things in a manner personal to 
himself Tins trin<formation which was most marked in specially 
placed individuals but rapidly spread to other«, was in some 
respects similar to the previous development of self aw areness it 
the opemng of the-tlnrd period, and thus was appropriately fol 
lowed by the renaissance of classical culture But in other vvajs it 
was sharply distinguished from the earlier transformation whose 
background was poverty and fear At the end of the twelfth centurj 
the individual was becoming aware of hu own Jositive faculties 
and the background was now pride rather than fear \tTiat hid 
for many centuries been the experience only of rare individuals, 
now became reprecentvtive in tlie sense that it was shared by all 
the leading figures of the time The urgent desire to explore, to 
investigate, to allow new forms of awareness and of thouglit to 
develop in one «elf, was expressed in a novel form of pereonal 
initiative Marco Polo Roger Bacon Petrarch Columbus, Michel 
angelo and Leonardo da Vinci express the new type of active 
personality The European genius found itself 

These names introduce a new stage in tlie history of Furope 
which for convenience w e shall call the humanistic phase Human 
i«m in the sense in which it dominates the development of Europe 
from A D 1500 to 1800, is a speaal foFrm of rationalism based on 
the ^ lew that man as conscious subject ts supreme his w ill free, 

I is reason autonomou®, lus allegiance due only to lus own ideals 
This attitude is a natural expression yif the subjeaive European 
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tradition If the h umanis t view had been vAlid it might ha>e pro- 
vided the basis of a stable soaety, if the subject had in fact had 
direct knowledge of a personal god, humamsm would not have 
come into conflict wnth Chr^sUanity But it was based less on the 
Christian component of the tradition than on rationalism, and 
so rational humanism became the expression of the new pnde of 
the individual, and for fiv e centuries gained increasing influence 

The pageant of European humamsm is the richest and most 
complex spectacle of lustorj It lacks the grand simphcit} of the 
antique world, but for variety and saipe of new development it is 
umque 'Yet it was not, as many thought, a steady path of human 
progress Just as the ancient world, m spite of its relatively static 
character, generated a movement which gai e the leaderelup of tlie 
speaes to a new kind of man, so tlie European sy stem with its inner 
dissoaation intensified the process which later exposed its own 
inadequacy But this exposure came about by a long deviation 
The tension in the European drove lum out from the niediaeiol 
world on a voyage of duco'ery Id this adventure he was guided 
and intoxicated by the discoiery of a method of discovery Thi* 
frenzy led him to neglect him»elf as subject, but the new method 
enabled him to explore the mechanism of nature and so to rcdis* 
cover lumself as object A deep consistency marks the centuries 
from 1600 until to day We cannot say that all that has happened 
has been necessary, because that word, except in spenal contexts, 
has no meaning in unitary thought But we can see that the main 
tendencies of llus period are consistent with the assumption of i 
progressive transformation of tlie European tradition into a re- 
organised unitary form 

Tlie obscurity of the present situation‘and the difficulty of 
'identifyxng the continuity wliicli underlies these centuries is due 
to the fact that the pnnaple which domimled tlus la«t ponod, the 
new mctliod of discovery, is of a form alien to that of the ulti- 
mate reorganisation Not only the positive acliicvcmcnts of ihi^ 
final period, but also Us limitations and apparent confu'ion derive 
from the charactensiics of tins method Yet the deeper contfuiiy 
of development through whtth this penod must be interpreted i$ 
in slnrp contrast to its dominant science Tlie g''neral tendency of 
the period is towards tlie recognition of the unitary process, but 
U< saence is qiiantit'it.ic 
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Europe After 1600 

W e no^^ enlor the fourth period, the period of %\esleru man 
Tins co^ ers tlie hst three and a half centunes and represents 
a tranntional stage between the European tradition and a reor- 
ganised tradition wliose appearance will bring it to a close It is the 
age of quantitative technique The continued differentiation of 
knowledge and of social organisation renders the universal ideals 
ineffective, and leaves man iwlhout adequate organising com ictions 
The individual envoi's neither pagan innocence nor nali e religious 
faith Religion no longer suffices to stabilise the inner dissociation 
and the indnidual develops intense personal ambitions The old 
order is no longer accepted, per<on'ility becomes active, ind the 
individual sots out to explore and dominate nature In the age of 
magic man sought to control nature through ntual, in the age of 
monotheism he could dispense with tins control by relj-mg on the 
mediation of a personal god, in the age of quantity man exerts his 
own will and seeks to control nature hun«elf 

During these centunes Eiuope still led the race, from its surplus 
Vitality scattenng pioneers to the neiv lands of the West The 
inlientors of the tradition, confident of the future multiphed 
more rapidly than any human sub species ever had before, until in 
the old and the new lands they formed one third of mankind But 
their influence far surpassed<heir numbers The active personality 
of western man, expressing itself ihrovigh the new techniques, 
ensured his dominance over all other peoples, and every major 
development during this period sprang from the European tradition 
This IS particularly evident towards its close Washington and 
Lincoln were Europeans in this sense, Japan set out to copy ivestern 
technique, Lenin followed Mane, and Stahn is the expression of 
western purposefulness in an Asiatic setting, Gandhi, though 
repudiating western force, calls his life an experiment with trutii 
Chiang Kai Shek, in seeking to preserve his country from the 
methods of its neighbours, relies on the guidance of a Wesleyan 
consaence The ivorld is united in its struggle to assimilate what it 
his inherited from Europe 

This period has not yet been moulded into a clear pattern by 
the perspective of time Yet the task of interpretation is easier 
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to-da) tl an it ^^as cicn tliirtj jears a;;o Since 1911- Europe Iws 
become increasingly aware of the proce^iscs of change Tlie cn<is 
which was foreseen during the H>i century by a few lonely thinkers 
has now scarred eiery continent A doiiblo world war has spent lU 
passion upon the old traditions llirotighout the mam land bloc of 
the European continent there ha;* been a break with the pa t which 
cannot be resersed, and continuity is only pre»er%ed in a feiv out 
posts If many still regret tlie old order, that is because they Jach 
ideas nppropnato to tlie time But the special prejudices which 
marked this plnod have been lo>t, and for that reason we can 
now look back with greater comprehension on its achieveinents 
and its failures 

Tlie life of Europe during lht«e centuries was so nch that no 
one mind can ctnbrace Us detailed vanety Tlie recorded «tory 
the lives of individual Eurojioins is the inexhaustible monument to 
the period But tfie records ofier only sample ca<e-lu«tones from 
the whole No one can ever know the scope and inten«ity of all the 
individual hies that made up the piltern of tins late Europe 
Never before had so many individuals developed to such a degree 
a personal quality m their lives, never had soaety owed so much 
to so manv 

Tins flowering of European humanism was superb, and it ^es 
entirely new The imgnificence of humanism is not le<«ened 
because these centunes fviled to realise its ideals As man develoj^ 
ills capacity to experience joy and suffering both increase, the sense 
of frustration and of aspiration are responses to one situation, and 
must therefore grow in parallel The waste of individual endeavour 
in this Eiuxipo vYas beyond measure,<lie normal lot was poveriv, 
disease, and distortion Yet though the tyranny of circumstance 
ihw arted most individual liv es, greater numbers of men and women 
than ever before received and accepted tlie asa irance of tJie tradi 
tion that there vras more to life than frustration It was a lime in_ 
the niam, of economic advance, of expansion and hope Until la*® 
in the nineteenth century most found encouragement m their 
expectation of material and moral progress, and rejoiced in larg® 
faTnihea They accepted tius encouragement because it assisted them 
tp deve op even when these hope^ remained unfulfilled So withm 
the varied pohtical sy stems of Europe and the est there developed 
a vast community of individuals eacli- seeking to be him«elf, aod 
also m so far as lie himself was not distorted, to assist others to be 
themselves In the final balance of development and frustration 
the result was a biological and human credit Europe was m fact 
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developing along the course set by its inlientance and its 
em ironment 

This mheniance lacked an adequate principle of integration, 
jet live course taken by Europe vvas proper to it and uas lending 
towards a transformation lint would ultimately repair the tem- 
porary malidjustmcnt It was not surprising, therefore, that there 
grew up m this late Europe, headed tiiough it was for disasters 
that would undermine its own ideals, the sense that behind the 
sordid frustration of man bj roan, behind the misery of povertj 
and disease, tliere was not far away tlie opportiimt} of a rich and 
free life Hope was indeed justified, but, since the forms of the future 
can never ^ known until they have been formed in individual 
minds, not the hope that most experienced Continuing moral 
progress is a European illusion, doublj irrelevant to the trans 
formation whose approacli was beginning to bo felt The processes 
of history are rhj-thmic, not slead>, and their transformations 
express the formative vitality of the species and cannot be ascribed 
to moral ideals any more than to animal instinct 
This misinterpretation of the trend of European and western 
avihsation expressed a human, and not merely a Immamst failing 
If an mdindhal wants anything badlj enough, life usually brings 
It, but in an unexpected form The atm may be achieved, but the 
setting mil be difi’erent, the subject himself have changed, and 
the intensity of yearning have given place to the austerity of 
action The emotion was a promise of the possibiht} of a process 
of development, and this process itself, not its apparent aim, is 
Its justification, for achievement brings with it new tensions and 
new opportunities The situation of European and western civihsa 
tion was similar Tlie dissoaation produced the intensity of idealist 
faith of individual endeavour 'T'his faith and this endeavour 
promised the further development of man, but it could not then 
be realised that this development would eliminate the sources of 
such idealism It was not surprising that liberal Europe, enchanted 
by Its new ideals, expected too much of political democracj, nor 
that Europe later rejected this treacherous enchantment for what 

Human communities are too complex for their condition at any 
moment to be described m terms of a suigle spmt of the time At 
each stage the social sj-stem contains elements characteristic of the 
dominant forms of past, present, and future Effete remnants 
CO exist beside dominant forms and forms still m process of develop- 
ment No interpretation can be adequate wluch neglects this 
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iclwcopitxg of historj \\\ each moment of lime Yei the dominanl 
elements, lliough often far from obtious, arc the most imjiortani in 
the sense that the} eleicrnnne tJie normal processes of the soaal 
sjstem Thr^e dominant elements arc the elements insohed in the 
organisation of poster Ihotigh the health of a cominunjt>, i e the 
existence of on efTe'Clue social order, dejiciids on the lem])enng of 
compulsion mtlun iTidclv accepted traditions and mins, jet ijje 
right to interpret and appl} these traditions i« al«a}s distnhuted 
in a hierarch} of mdiiiduaU within the communit}. Tins hierarch} 
is nonnall} determined according to n particular group of functions 
famih, religious, political, economic, or technical In the religious 
age, the religious hiernrchr iMclds power, m the political age, 
the ruler, nobles and commoner', in the economic, the liierarch} 
otwcallh The de\elopincni of Curope dunng the last six centunes 
lias consisted in the progres«i%e «hifting of the hicrarcli} of power 
from one set of functions to another 

Tlie existence of the hierarch} of power has he>en largel} neg 
lected b} humanistic thinkers because it docs not conform to their 
ideal of man Out an ordered <oaet} can on!} admit the cqualitp 
of all men in fields other tliaiiihose which determine the hierarch} 
of power at an} particular time Tlie establishment of religious 
equalit} was onl}* po'sible at the Reformation because political 
power had displaced religious power and the sanous eections of the 
commuruty had accepted their places in the new political hierarcii} 
Similarly political equnht} could be rcah«ed dunng the nineteenth 
cenluT} in communities where finanaal and economic elements 
alread} elTecurel} determined the liierarch} of j'ower The mer 
tlirowing of an old soaal S}-stem from mthin is onl} po*:'ible b} 
those who can call to their aid a new pnnaple for the organisauon 
of power Humanitanan soQali'ni faded to acluese power because 
It offered no alternaiire to the economic hierarch}, and totalitarian 
national socialism succeeded, temporanh, because it transferred 
jxiwer to the hierarcin of techmnans of total war 

This mterpretation of the development of soaet} follows directly 
from the methods of unjtaiy thought, and is more comprehensive 
than either the idealistic or the materialistic methods of approach 
In unitary thought the umty of every complex system rCNides m 
a system of relations of dominance whereby each element faah 
tates, and to that extent controls, tlie operations of the elements 
subordinate to it Tliis is as true for a group of organisms such 
as a human community, as it is for any particular organism 
The umlv of soaety depends on the existence of a hierarchical 
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OKler ^^hlch gn cs each section its sj ecin\ status and function inlhin 
the \shole, and this order mij be effective even when it is not 
recognised But now, after two centuries of individualism, it is 
necessary to recognise it, and those who to dnj denj the existence 
of tins luerarchy in evorj ordered societj reveal their ignorance 
or prejudice The asjnimctncal relation of dominant to subordimte 
elements is tlie source of all order in nature and in societj On!} 
snobs can regard so universal a fact as damaging to the dignity of 
mm, just as onlj the stupid can fail to recognise that at certain 
moments in the lustorj of a comnmnity an old sjstem of dominance 
must be replaced bj a new, if the development of societj is to 
continue 

Tlus luerarchicil pitterii of dominance relations pervades the 
whole of society and is the source of vvliat is called power The 
lustoT^ of Europe provides no evidence of religious, moral, or 
jvohlical progress, in anj absolute sense But it does reveal the 
successive shifting of tlie luorarChy of pow<y so llmt the individual 
can exercise, in accordance mth his oun nature, more and more of 
his capacities Tlie sixteenth centuty saw the hierarchy of power 
shift from religious to political elements, and in the early nineteenth 
this was followed by a shift from political to economic elements 
A similar sequence may be found in the history of other aviUsations, 
but these earlier rhythms onl) found their full exprovsion in the 
development of Europe 

After each of these steps the Luropein individual enjojed a 
new realm of liberty in which he could choose his own way of life 
wnlhoul threatening the established social order In th s sense the 
growth of liberty in the history of Europe is an objective fact 
But the idealist who interprets tlus as the progressive realisation 
of subjeaive freedom goes as far astray, through Ins neglect both 
of the organic background of tlie persona! life and of the persisting 
hierarchy of power, as tlie matenali<t who considers that per«onal 
incentive and social power are always economic These two errors 
arise from the same source the ongmal European idealism wl ich 
seeks to compensate an inner dissoaation by clinging to an absolute 
idea, whether it is the economic process leading to the classless 
society in which conflict is resolved, or the human spirit realiMng 
Its freedom The paradox of freedom, that men will appear to d e 
willingly for wliat few can endure does not anse from some 
perversity m human mture, but expresses the inadequacy of a 
dualistic langi ige w ! ich separates s ibjective desires from the 
lustory and circumstances of the individual Men desire the oppor 
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the dissociation of European man lias cvhaustod its efficac}, and 
that the earlier imitj of pMmilne and ancient man is in process 
of restoration in a form ulnch can, in principle, retain and organise 
all the dilTtrentnted development of Europe and the ^^est Tlio 
la«t three and a half centuries displiy all the complcmcntirj 
processes \%hich must pla} -i part in anj such radical reorganisation 
of the tradition The trend of these centimes Ins been obscure 
because contemponrj e>cnis could not ho interpreted as eiidences 
of a progressive re integration until the Curopenn di«ocntion had 
broken down sunicientlj to permit it to be identified In this 
process the anarchic evplointion of the quantitative method 
placed the role of Meplustophelcs in loosening traditional structures 
and so facilitating the grovvlli of the new The quantitative method 
v^as the final and most uncompromising product of dissociated 
thought. It sjmboUses to the point of parodj the specialising 
tendency of the European mind and its lack of integration 
NVhen any organism, in the course of adaptation to new con 
diUon«, after a series of random responses to its environment 
finallj develops the first elements of a new tissue or orgin that is 
vtbU adapted to produce an effective response, then the exercise 
of that new organ steadily re inforces it and ns further development 
proceeds steadily, trial and error being replaced b} cumulativo 
improvement The new tissue or organ grows bj use This process 
18 an example of the self development of formative processes which 
was discu«sed m a previous chapter The development of a structure 
which facilitates the dominant tendency of my s}stem is itself 
facilitated, and the structure grows in pinllel with its successful 
use The essence of tins situation is lint the development of Useful 
structures is regularly fialitaled, vvlule structures which distort 
the orgamsm are themselves distorted and tend not to develop 
further, but to disappear Tins «elf developing property of the 
formative process means that ineffective responses are less likely 
to be repeated, while the repetition of effective responses is facih 
tated so that further development becomes systematic, in the 
sense of continuing the operation of a method which has proved 
Its efficacy 

This property is exemplified m the discovery of the quantitative 
methevd Tlie main trend of hum'm development is in the direction 
of the increasing differentiation of thought and behaviour, and of 
the resulting heightened dominance of man dver his environment 
This tendency towards further differentiation in thouglit had been 
at work for countless centimes before the opening of the fourth 
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ponod, and had been intcnsincd by the inner dissociation and 
active porsonalitj of tlie Huropcan Yet no special kind of thought 
liad adiicicd particular!} elfectivc results, except in «o far as 
«tatic concepts had, b} a proco<s of trial and error, griduall} become 
clearer and more speaoh<ed Tlie dcselopment of thought is a 
process of adaptation to tlic cmironmcnt, in which the structure 
of thought is developed so as to conform better to the structure 
of the environment, thus giving rfian control over it Tins proce«s 
of adijitalion Ind proceeded more or io<s at random until 1600 
Prior to the time of Kejiler and Galileo the onlv developed s} stems 
Tif thought hod been religious or plnlo«opliic organisations ol 
subjective expenence, while «uch objective observations of nature 
as had been collected had remained rolativel} unorganised 
Mediaeval rationnh«m was subjective, there was as }et no rational 
philosophy of nature of comparable complexity or preasion For 
two thousand years man had been observing, comparing, and seek- 
ing to classify "^iis oWn aliens, but as }ei there was no system of 
thought concerning nature whicli provided any method whicli 
might be sjstemaiicall} used for faalitating the process of discovery 
and for iho fvirtlver vmprovonvent. of thovigUt Discover} v.as still 
a matter of sudden aper^u, the proce<s of rosearcli guided bv a 
continuingU Successful method had not }et begun 

We have here reached a moment of great wgnificance About 
1600 Kepler and Gahleo simtiltaneousl) and independentlv formii 
lated the principle that the laws of nature arc to be discovered bj 
. measurement, and applied this principle lO their ovvn work 
"Where Aristotle had classified, Kepler and Galileo sought to measure 
This' bald statement defines an event, but conceals its significance 
There is no better wav to bring out its implications than to describe 
at from the several points of view The discover} of the quantitative 
method is an important moment m the historj of the species 
because it involved a new adjustment at man) different levels in 
the hierarchy of the human ^siera tVe will start at the most 
general and pass to the more specific descriptions of this ev ent 
riie unitiT} thinker recognises in tins discovery the establish 
ment by the formative process in man of a new clas> of symbolic 
structures (quantitative concept*) capable of progi^sively facili 
tating the conforming of thougfit to the rest of nature The 
biologist interprets the discovery in his somewhat narrower terms 
the adaptive vitality of the species established a method of faali 
tating the progressive improvement of specialised responses and 
hence the extension of man’s donunance over his environment 
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Wien wo pa <• from olijective to subjective descriptions the nil 
important characteristic which we have liiilierto described as 
pro^ressue (in tlie sense of cumulative), is more easily lecOi^nised 
under the term systematic — but it remains the same characteristic 
The soaal historian notes that the truth seeding tendency in man 
led him about 1000 to the discovery of the first systematic method 
for lIup^ov^^g the collection and organisation of facts 
ICepler s biographer might accept all these interpretations, but 
lus ow n formulation is the richest of all, for in unitary thought the 
most specific Ins tlje greatest content Kepler exemplified all these 
general proce^^ses in the special pattern of his individual tempera 
ment Though Galileo may ha\e made a greater contribution to 
saenlific method, Kepler provides the better example for our 
present purpose Kepler s desire to reveal a single divine harmony 
ivithin the processes of nature Jed his Pythagorean temperament 
to the discovery of the numerical laws of planetary tnotion, these 
were to him one example of the uniicrsal expression of the divine 
in the quantitative order of nature 

All the facets of this unique moment Jiave o peculiar fascination 
for the twentieth century mind It might be thougJit that this is 
due to the fact that we can now appreaate tlie moment when the 
pnnaple which lias created our age first received explicit formula 
tion But the importance of 1000 for contemporory man lies deeper 
than that It the unitary interpretation is xobd that moment will 
soon be repeated, but in a new manner We are fascinated with the 
significance of that first discovery because we already suspect that 
a second such discovery, complementary to but transcending the 
first, IS now due ^Vhat the species has achieved once it can repeat 
in a more comprehensive form We look back on Galileo and 
Kepler and see that the failure of tlie modern world arises from the 
limitations of their thought as its hope lies in the fact that such 
positive discovery is possible 

Discovery is the essence of social development and a method of 
discovery its only possible guarantee This fact is so far reaching 
tliat It requires a distinguishing epithet The word heuristic 
from the Greek heunsko to find will be used to mean promoting 
discovery 1600 is the date of the first general heuristic principle, 
the principle that quantity is the due to the structure of nature, 
in tlie next chapter I shall bring evidence that its scope is nearly 
exhausted The special importance of Galileo and Kepler for tins 
study IS that the second heuristic method must salute and challenge'^ 
the first 
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Keplers personaht) anil thought \'ill be considered later in 
greater detail, here I onlj give the discovery iLs Iiistoncal setting 
Certain conditions were nece<s'irj before tlie quantitative ineth^ 
could he established The mam e\terml condition was the avail 
ohihlj of a sulficienl bod^ of oppropnalc facts This was satisfied, 
the development of tt*clinolog} had made possible ob<en itions such 
ns 'I}cho Brahe’s of the planetary nij>tions TJie mam jieronal 
condition was the combination of a suWcienll} artive independent 
personality with the spcanl personal tendennes winch would 
faahlato the discover} of general laws By the sivtetnth century 
the mediaeval veil between man and nature had fallen the indi 
vidual was setting out to express himself tlirougli all lus faculties 
Thus both these conditions were satisfied towards the end of that 
century and awaiting the appearance of a smtahly placed individual 
with the tendencies wlucli might lead to general discovenes 
Those ore the tendenc} to rttaih a true record of environmental 
stimuli and the tcndcnc} to form one comprehensive pittern from 
this record These two tcndenacs express components of the 
biological constitution of man, they arc better know-n as the love 
of truth and of unit} Kepler displayed tlttse two passion^ in high 
degree All th^ conditions were satisfied — and the first heuristic 
method was disovered Tire same process took place simultaneously 
m Galileo, though in lum it received a difierenc emphasis 

Kepler and Galileo not only successfully •npphed in their own 
research^ the pnncqde that the laws of nature are to be dis 
covered by measurement, but aLo gave dear expression to it 
The process of measurement was the oni. objectireh reliable 
approach to the structure of nature and the numbers so obtained 
were the key to the order of nature After ICOO mankind was thus 
in posse Sion of a sy stematic mclliod of research into those aspeos of 
nature which were acce siblc to measurement By measuring with 
steadily increasing accuraty and sifting out the quantitative laws 
vs Inch covered the mensuremenls, man could progressiv ely improve 
not only the scope of bis knowledge of detailed facts but also its 
organisation under _?imple rules Tlie now heunsUC method 
guaranteed the progressiv e adaptation of mental processes, i e their 
increasing conformity to the structure of nature, so long as measure 
ments could be made more accurate or new fields still remained 
where the method could bo applied \Miat had happened was not 
the discovery of a law, or of a set of laws, but of a metliod for 
progressiv e diseov ery, an assurance of man s increasing dominance 
over the quantitative aspects of his eni-ironment 
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Innl Inx. to rt'cord n Ta<l bod> of ncliic'cnicnl dilTcrTnljanon 
of krimlolf,*, uicrm" in ^rcimt) an! licillli, the ajj roach of 
j! nt^, ill continiud dtidopmcnt of socift^ Slorconr, beneath 
ihf^t ni 11 known ncliit \erneiii« Ijm the establishment of a new t^'po 
of foeifil!\ rcco;jnncd aulhontj Hitherto all forms of soaal 
nmhont} !nd been static, in that each n.presf’nted a stabilisation 
of occ* I ti (1 doctrines, and new forms of niithorita rould onh b«.<omc 
(fTectiac after m oj>oti stnipple with orthodoxs Jhil tht discoacrj 
of the heuristic jnnctple nsiiltcd in the dcselopmcnt of a 
corresponding social institution an otithonts, the orthodox} of 
quanluatns ‘cience, aalnch was not onl} cajwhlo of steadily 
d xeloping it> doctnm*s, hut was formed for tins express purpose 
This wos no\el an orthodow wlitrli txiiild mexJifs its pronounce 
ments not meril} without los-* I ul with increase of its prestige 

This difTercntiilion witliiti the <\stem of social niilhont} of nself 
deaeloiing orthodox} of science wot a charoctensticall} Turopean 
m UiuiiQii ^ct ana cultural institution winch was intrinsically 
jpogres i\c challenged the «tatic forms of ouihontx Two ts 7 >os 
of onlhonlt i resenting <0 fundatnctUal a contrast to one another 
could not pccmaiicntl} co-oxist The result was that static or 
pnssiac goacmiiicnts tended to disappear, on!} active goicrnments 
could understand and u<e the new techniques to tlie full I1ic 
application of quantitauie science thus readied its dimax in 
totalitarian state action, whether occupied in developing and 
defending the collective communit}, ns in Russia, or in aggression, 
as m Germans 

Beside the positive rc:>ulis of quantitative technique we can 
trace in these centimes the consequences of its limitations its 
neglect of other aspects of nature, and its anarchic lendency 
BecausQ it was the onl} known lieunstic method, the quantit} 
principle aaas believed to be the onl} possible method Because 
nature had given her sanction to the method, the structure of 
natuic was thought to be vvhollv quantitative Aspects which were 
in icte«sible to measurement were treated ns be}'Ond the scope of 
po itive science The consequent damage went far beyond the 
academies and worksliops All thought and action suffered frpm 
the general behef that the quantitative aspect wa» the determining 
factor in every phenomenon Tlie quantity pnnaple was not an 
isolated thouglit form in professional brains, it was the instrument 
through which social power was actuall} developed 

There is here a paradox The first great svslematic method 
for achieving the progressive differentiation of thought was 
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essentially anarchic Thought and society disintegrated under its 
influence Quantity, for all its eflicac} as an instrument of 
research, contains no general principle of fom, of order, or of 
organisation All magnitudes have equal status before the laws 
of elementary antlimetic, whose operators recognise no distinction 
between one value and another Similarly in its social application 
the quantity concept sets no limit to the pursuit of wealth, the 
manipulation of the symbols of the markets, or the desire for 
expansion in any field Qementary quantity symbols fail to relate 
magnitudes to the actual or potential order in any system The 
explanation of the paradox that a method could be at once so con 
structive and destructive is that it was a method for the differentia 
tion of thought, 1 e for spedalisition and analysis, not for inte 
gralion or organisation It could thus only be effective temporarilj, 
within the general order of the earlier tradition The further it^ 
invvded the tradition, the less effeaive became the organising 
principles of the previous period Tlie quantitative method set in 
motion countless anarchic processes of expansion wluch,^ like the 
processes of a virulent cancer, bore no relation to the general order 
For a moment let us forget the lustoncal structure of these 
centimes and \new the period m its hiologicai perspective The 
period opened with the development of a new organ, or more 
accurately of a new method of developing thought and behaviour, 
the pnnaple of quantity Tins set in motion bn accelerating process 
of the differentiation of quantitative concepts and of speaalised 
modes of behaviour viluch were found effective in dominating the 
environment The attention of the community was increasingly 
drawn to this new technique of developing characteristic h iman 
forms, but as this continued the techmque used in this process of 
differentiation began itself to dominate the process Thus gradually 
the method escaped the control of the human orgamsmg process 
and became autonomous The method ceased to be a technique for 
developing biologically effective forms of.differeiatiation and became 
the instrument of eiery anarchic or perverted human tendenc} 
The general tendency for civilisations to pass through a phase wVuch 
over emphasised the economic and technical aspects oi social lile 
had often been displayed before, this time the emphasis on quan 
tity was of a different order because the method was now being 
systematically exploited as a method of progressii e discover) 

It maj appear strange that a communit) of organisms can pass 
into an unstable state of acccleratmg change leading towards 
disaster without some regulating or compensating process beiii"- 
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brought into |la} In tho animal Ixxir fe\cr is ihc si^n of the 
operation of ilie roguhung jroces<os 'ct in motion to orerrome 
cortom fonn< of unbalance But <ocictv lacks anj such normal 
condition of balance to lalnch it Alna}$ tends to return, it is, for 
the time being, at anj rate, launched on a path of continuing 
development Social fever mun lead to a new bdance if am, since 
the old equihbniim cannot be restored The accelerating ni«h 
might have been fatal and the new organ permanent!} incapable 
of adaptation to tlie liiiman system as a component of a general 
human order Tlic mad pursuit of quantil} might have remained 
autocaialjlic, hvpnolic, and lethal 

Some voices were raised in protest A few thmlcrs asserted 
that quaniitv was not the oiilv avenue to reliable truth, here and 
there a religious or jhtlo<ophic tliinher warned Europe of the 
dangers of the road from mechanical science tlirough mecltanica] 
industrv to the mecham<aiion of human life But their yoices 
lacked authontv, beciuso tlicv lacked cirtaintv of their own nght 
ne*s It vvas not possible too* ert with conviction that the achieve- 
ments of «aence must be repudiated onlv perverted mmd» could 
reject the jiON.ibihtv of overconung |«>vort\ vnd disease TJie time 
had not vet come to subdue the new nieiJ od, for man vvas not }et 
biologicallv npo for tlio rcad|u tment vvl ich would then be 
nece-san 

But whit was the Ijfrea in the meantime of U e quantitative 
method on the ba«is of tlie European tradition, and m particular 
on the development of the humanistic phase’ Tlie first influence 
of tlie new method on the structure of European thought was to 
intemf} its dualisms, and id Ins thought to separate man even 
further from nature To a divinelj drunk spirit mch as Kepler, 
number and the human soul were twin manifestations of the 
perfection of the Creator But Europe could not sustain his ecstasj- 
God was the persomficahon of man s need for a pnnciple of order 
or organisation number an in irument of anah-si and tin* con 
tra t led to the separation of tlie tvTO forms of search for subjecure 
harroonv m God and for objective harmonj in measured number 
Keplers rare synthesis fell apar^ and European thought spht 
into two independent realms In the one there were all the vague, 
but emotionally powerful subjective conceptions that expressed 
imns dis-ociated being good and evil heaven and hell, love and 
hate God and man in the other, across a metaphj-sical abys , 
tliere grew up the cquallj powerful world of quantitv energy and 
inertia, gravitation and electnaij, phj-sical forces and stamtica] 
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lav\s — all concepts of number or quantity, tending to become 
increasingly precise and eyer further 'distant from the subjective 
realm After Kejler no direct connection could exist between these 
worlds, physical quantity and the divine soul of man cannot 
simultaneously be regarded as absolute 

The effect of the discov ery of the principle of quantity, through 
Its influence on thought and practice, was thus at first to reinforce 
the European tradition in its separation of the subject from external 
nature Nature became a closed system under quantitative law, 
the human mind or soul an independent pnnciple known without 
the aid of the senses Descartes left no doubt about it matter 
was extended substance, mind, tlnnking substance, and this dualism 
represented the unfathomable act of God If the human realm of 
instinct, ivill, and thought was ever to become one with the realm 
of extension and quantify it could only be after another dts^oi ery 
transcending that of 1600 The divorce of meihamcal power and 
emotional power can only be overcome bv a new ovemding 
pnnciple w Inch reveal? that they both derive from a single source 
The intensification of the European dualism of subject and 
nature by the quanlitative method was no arbitrary inlluence 
coming from outside the tradition It was merely one step, though 
an important one, m the working out of the tendencies inherent in 
the tradition As we have already seen, the search for precise 
static ideas reached its final and most radical expression in the 
concept of physical quantity Here at last the anal^^lcal intellect, 
demanding static precision at any cost, even at the price of its 
own blindness to the cost, gloried m its triiimpli over nature 
There is in this respect no break from Py'thagoras and Plato to 
Descartes, Newton, and the nineteenth century The tradition is 
working out the consequences of its original impetus 

\Vhat is less obvious is that the tradition also set in motion 
contrary processes whicli ultimately led to its own decay In 
unharv thought the modes appropriate to one stage of development 
alwajs lead to their o^^n supersession, since when they have plajed 
thoir part and one period is mature, another period opens in which 
other modes become appropriate Tlius m any dc\elopinental 
process temporary forms always work so as to bring about their own 
decay, though it is not alsvajs possible to distinguish m advance 
what IS passing and what permanent in any contemporary process 
We have seen tint the conception of God stimulated the 
changes which led to its being challenged Similarly humanism 
facilitated the realisation that the indmQual is not self sufficient 
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Hus doo5 not mean that erntunw of htimotu<m sapped the strcngtJi 
of the indiMdiinl, though U tna^ siom but tliat the} dc>elopo«l 
the iiuh\idtnl to the point of ncogiu^m^ hnutitions of pcr«omhl} 
uhic)i had olwn^s existed but had |rcsiousl} been mglected Jliis 
dialectic of transfornintiou has mans subtle aspects Man sras 
fa'Cinnlcd by quinius, but quiiilit} ssas not directl} related to 
the organUing factors in l!ie individual Hence the mechanical 
age, though it demonstrated the power of the hunnn mind as 
never before, rtvcrt!ieU->-s brought nhoiil a decline of belief m 
human nature nic evjdoiiition of quanlil} did not f}e<tro} the 
cirhcr tradition bv direct otlacb^but it altered the social environ 
ment and the halniice in tlie activities of the tndividinl so a? to 
render the tradition cfftt^ 

Hut ihii Ofil} became cviihnt late in the period T7(o discorerv 
of the first hcunslic pnnciple was followed^ in'the seventeenth 
centur} h} the fiovTcntigof liunnmsni in a great arra} of individual 
gonmr Gohlco, Kepkr, lit mbrandt, ^jilnora,, jvewton, and ^oltOl^e 
sjmliohse the advatiang maturity of Imnramsni .the indmdual as 
octiv’c ifubject rejoicing m the now vuion' flic uidlvnlualchillenges 
aulhont), and cmpiniism cfialkiigcs, mediaeval jationah«m If 
vve compare the«t. inmo* with some of iho<t at the opening of tlio 
hunianistid phase, Marco Polo, llogcr Dacou, Pctrarcli, Columbus, 
Michelangelo, J-oonardo tla.^tncl, we see that there lias been a 
change iti tht dominant qunht} nchne<» has become precision, 
and adventure has become less vrliole-natured and more intel 
leclual, Ilcnibrandt presenting a contrast to the mam tendenej 
B} the ojghleenlh century tins movement has passed from the 
phase of individual inspiration to the theoiy of intellectual idealism 
and the mass philosophies of liberahsm and nationalism But 
during tliose centunes technique was still primitive, and it was 
not until the ojicning of the nineteenth centurj that it began to 
prejudice the efTtctiveness of the European tradition as the basis 
of communit} life .. 

Tlie development of industrialism introduced a new element 
into tlie processes of societj All the aspects of industrialism were 
direct expressions of the quantitative metliOd As a research 
technique the method stimulated nieclianical discoverj , as a method 
for facilitating man s dominance ovrer nature the method made 
possible the rawing of the standard of life, as the cliannel of a 
multlpl}^ng and expansive tendenej out of the control of the 
organising processes of the litiman peisonahty the method offered 
an unrestricted opportuml} for personal greed, ambition, and 
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aggression In earlier civilisalions the desire for profit and power 
had never been inflamed by the conravance of a systematic method 
of expansion 

By the middle of the century tins process was gaining momentum, 
and steadily sapping the vitality of^Europe’s traditional institutions 
Hitherto the instinctive tendencies had been moulded into the 
pattern of European social life by a great system of traditions 
and ideals, religious, rational, and patriotic, but now society was 
being transformed by an incentive that bore no relation to the 
soaed order The fierce lust to multiply and expand, whether In 
pon er, wealth, terntory, or family, Xnew no restraint The 
European dissoaation of spontaneity and deliberation remained, 
but the new technical principles which were beginning to dominate 
behaviour, unlibe the great ideals of Europe’s past, played no part 
in maintaining the .organisation of society Europe had silently 
deserted the ideals which had maintained it^ diesoaated state 
During the nineteenth century only a few isolated tbinhers realised 
that tins must eventually result in an outbreak’ of the dissociated, 
and therefore distorted, instmctiie tendencies Europe and” the 
West were on tiie way to an unholy marriage of distorted instinct 
and meclianical fechnique 

It 18 no figure of speech to regard the quantity method as 
having got out of control Tlie organising processes of a healthy 
orginism ensure that its behaviour is such as to facilitate its own 
development The fact that man has been able to civilise himself 
shows that some such self regulating development has m the mam 
dominated the lustory of the species Local cinhsations have 
displayed cycles imposed on this general trend, but so far neither 
the species as a whole, nor any important sub group, has ever 
shown any persisting tendency to develop along a path ^^hlch 
threatened its health as gravely as the world is threatened to day 
through the spread of western techniques There has been no 
cumulatise masoclustic tendency leading to failure to survive, no 
umiersal suicide, no mad 'development of behaviour patterns 
unrelated to organic needs 

The main fomis of human behaviour can be regarded as 
expressing developments of tendencies whicli 7orm part of man’s 
nwtmctive and imnial nature, and bear some relation to the primi- 
tive animal harmony and balance Tlie European dissociation was 
a radical departure from the ammal Inrmonj, but it provided a 
system of partial control Even war has been limited by unwritten 
conventions which saved the fabnc of commumtv life TTie dis- 
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lolorancc as a j)lca?antlj asinngent contrast to the genera! optimism 
Tor well of the few who con be cued here, there must ha\e been 
nian> other contctnporancs wlio were losing the humanistic 
faith in the e/ncocj of rittonol idealism and in the power of the 
enlightened mind to control human file Schoponhautr, Mirx, 
Dosloctskj, Nietzsche, and min} others understood mucli of what 
was jn store for Curoj}«! and the IVcst Uncontrolled industnahsm 
and an excess of anal}tical thou,,ht were leading man to disaster, 
redemption might come from the ronunailion of the will to power, 
from tlic inevitable pressure of the economic needs of the people, 
from a universal religious vision, or from aristocratic Itiderehij but 
not, according to these, through the free operation of tJio individual 
mind national thought was a mere indcscence on the surging of 
the will to pow er, the historical economic process, the divine purpose, 
or the vital impulse of man Tlicse tiunhers were at one in their 
repudiation of the assumptions of sub;ective humanism, the aims 
of humanism might be harmless enough, though that was itself 
doubtful, but man was clevrly impotent to realise them More 
comprehensive processes than those of tlie conscious mind con 
trol human destin} ' 

Such was tlie development of the quantity technique and its 
elTect on the progress and decline of humanism Tliroughout these 
aspects of the general transformation there can be traced one 
mam positive component the continuing acluevemenfs of theo- 
retical and applied science in extending knowledge and gradiiall} 
liberating man from poverty and disea«e But this process of the 
differentiation of knowledge and behanoiir was uncontrolled and 
unstable, and if it had been the onl} constructive tendenc} which 
marked these centuries, the disorganisation and despair would 
have been greater than they were 

Tlirough the whole of this period anotl er ttiidei c; wvs at work 
whicli, because later in development than these others, is of even 
greater importance for the inierpretatton of the twentieth century 
We saw that as mediaevahsm faded and Ii imanism toot root the 
inhibitions wh cli obscured mans vnevv of mtiire began to fade 
Man as subject, looked out on nature witli less prejudiced vision 
To Kepler it was enough tliat God hnked man and nature to 
Bruno, his contemporai}, It was not Fbrhim as for many tf inkers 
from Aristotle and Lucretius to Darwin Afarx and Freud (lie 
integnty of thought required that man mu,l be understooi! as 

" Tns°de°m\"nd had little inHuence on the general tradition of 
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Luropean thought until the active personahtj of the humanist 
period began to draw the ohiious conclusions from the many simi- 
larities beuveen men and ammals The di5CO\ery of “universal 
laivs of nature” ga\ e prestige to the conception of one all embracing 
natural order, the religious inhibitions grew «till ueaker, and an 
objectii e conception of man as part of the ammal kingdom began 
to develop, and even his thought to be regarded as a procC'S in 
conformity intli the general t^er of nature In Bruno, Spinoza, 
and Goethe no see this attitude developing through the forms 
appropnate to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, or rather, to the genius of those centuries, which in this 
respect n as manj generations ahead of its time Each of these men 
repudiated the European dualism, Bruno in a confused seirch for 
umtj, Spinoza in a sj’stematic demonstration of a kind, more 
appropriate to static geometry than to his theme of God, nature, 
and man, and Goethe in an attitude to life expressed in poetrj and 
philosopluc aper^u In Goethe the dualism of the tliinking and 
feeling subject confronted by objective nature i$ fmoU^ rejected 
and a conscious attempt is made to fuse subjective experience null 
objective knowledge of man tn intuitive formulations whicli aro 
at once personal and biological 

One of the most profound, and for us certainly one of the most 
important consequences of quantitative science, because not jet 
exhausted, was the stimulus which it gave to this tendency to new 
man and society objectively In the long run this stimulus out 
weighed the intcnsirication of the European dualism The fact that 
the science -of quantity could not provide sjmbols or concepts 
appropnate to biological and hurmn organisation did not lessen 
this stimulus to objeciiYVtj, but il had the result that the objcctiv e 
picture of man which could bo devclo|wd nt the time lacked anv 
pnnciplc of integntion or form Man was therefore regarded a» 
a “machine”, a term whiih begged all the crucial questions 
A machine was a thing constructed of component parts, tach part 
being a static indejwndent enlitv, and tJic relations between the 
parts being tho«e of chnnpng spatial arrangement rather than the 
record of a common hislorj This conception of man as imehino 
drew ailention awaj from the orgiiusmg aspects of p«rsonalitv 
which are known siibjcclivc\>, and this encouraged the decline of 
confidence in the powers of the subjective mind The trend towards 
objcctmlj thus reinforced the decline of subjeclnc hiiminism, and 
the stale of science at the time was ^uch thai it could provide no 
ndeqintc subsUtute 
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LOSS or AUTONOMY ' 

The o'bjective order is more extensiTe than the individual subject, 
to achieve their fusion the subject must first accept the fact that his 
method of thought has rested on an illusion, the separation and 
autonomy of his own mental processes 

This step requires the courage that can discard what appears 
as beautiful and good, trusting that some truth will ‘arise to give 
new conviction to the anxious soul Has all the dreaming of Ehrope 
ended in this nightmare of recurrent total war? Failure and despair 
are the commonplaces of the individual life, as individuals we are 
all aln ays in the grip of arcumstance But the despair of a tradition 
IS graver than personal despair when it seems to lierald the collapse 
of the only convictions that men can accept 

Yet thought, which has led us lo this point, can also lead us on — 
on one condition To overcome a conflict nhich derives from the 
i ery origins of Europe, thought must bo uncompromising in its 
demand for a single comprehensive method This implies humility 
in the subject If the facts have not already demonstrates- the 
invalidity of the assumptions of liumanism, then the need for a 
unitary method must now displace those assumptions Once this 
is accepted the scene is transformed, and a new world is at our feet 
In renouncing a dream illusion, man s imagined feet of clay are 
rediscovered as the tissues, organs, and tendencies which make him 
all that he is We find that what we have surrendered is not the 
source of human dignity, but onl) what Europe mistook for its 
source 

The humiliation suffered by European man in the first half of 
the twentieth century — which we shall consider in the next 
chapter — expresses the final loss of the sense of the autonomy of the 
subject Through all the fluctuations of European thought the 
emphasis had been on man as subject, with the objective uorld as 
lus field of operation lu the subject object antithesis, the subject 
liad been dominant and the object subonhnate Therefore'm the 
continuous transformation which is leading tow ards the replacement 
of this antithesis by a unitarj form, the first stop was the transfer 
of eniphasis from subject to object, the objective approach being the 
more comprohcnsis e and reliable The objectue studj of nature 
deaelopod the mmd further than could introspective idealism, and 
in the process of this development the emphasis ineiitably swun'^ 
over Instead, of snUject being donunant to object, tliq object now 
dominated the subject, though in the now picture of objectne 
nature there wa? no clement corresponding to the construcliie 
mental processes of the subject 



EUROPE APTER 1600 


The formative mind imis humiliated bj the frustration uhicli 
resulted from this loss of status Tliou{,li this uas only a temporan 
phaso of a process leading to a uin»ary form in which the dualism 
ivoult! be oiercomc, that fact was not recognised at the time and 
the indnicJual nas paralysed hj despair 
Tins glimpse ahead is necessary to alJov ns now to ]ool bact 
and see liort the mam processes of the nineteenth centur/ con 
tnbuted to the preparation of this final collapse of subjective 
confidence I am not suggesting that the'events of the last century 
ore to bo explained os contributing to a given end In unitary 
thouglit the teleological method is a, superfluous as that of material 
causality Piirpo b and mechanical necessity ire question hogging 
conceptions, necessary only so long fis the iimid has failed to identify 
the continuity wluch underlie this duahstic appeirance Tlie 
continuity of the development of process is all that is necessary to 
organise thought The requirements of an interpretation of lustory 
are satisfied in the case under consideration, if it is shonn that 
processes winch were generated at the origin of Europe jn tlie 
nullennium before Clinst and acquired a special form tiher 1600, 
display a continuity of development througli the challenges of 
the nineteenth century, the despair of thq^early twentieth, to the 
unitarj form wliicli we have still to examine The role of the 
nineteenth century in tius contimuty was the challenge to <ub 
jective idealism resulting from the anarchic exploitation of the 
quantitative method and the ascendancy of an objective picture of 
man wluch held no place for the formative tendenaes of the 
individual mind If one looks deep into soaety, or more accuratelj , 
concentrates attention on the most genera] tendenaes of soail 
thouD-Jit and behaviour through tins fourth period, then it becomes 
evident that the reaction from reason whicli began in the nine 


teenth centurj was not a reaction back towards o primitive lock of 
differenhation but the first stage of a healthy readjustment 

Bruno, Spinoza and Goethe had antiapated the mim task of 
the hundred ;>ears after 1850 the replacement of tlie subjcaivo 
conception of man by a balancetl view m wluch man and lus rnind 
are regarded as elements in a single order of nature Since losing 
Ins naive pagan innocence man had developed a dislortcd p.cluro of 
lumself, the opportnnity had non come to restore tl e innoccnci, 
not ot Ignorance, but of an inlegntj Siipporled 1 y objecliio Inon 


iee concerning man . . 

•nis implies a form of self Inon ledge far surpassing ihe ires 
arous mtrospectire inlmlmto of dissociated rnrojKian man Tl.e 
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power which such scientific self knowledge can bring to man in his 
moulding of his own desunj transcends that of every element in 
human culture pnor to it To unitary man in possession of this 
power the struggles of the frustrated and dissociated European will 
seem as blind as the animistic superstitions of tlie pagan primitive 
did to the European Tins does not imply the discoverj of a new 
magic open to arbitrary use by distoi ted individuals, nor the domina 
tion of man by an alien science, hut a lustorical development, sane 
and stable and realistic the further self development of the organic 
processes in man by the discovery of a new instrument of facilitation 
This instrument is the second heuristic principle, which enables 
man to re integrate and develop what analjtical thought has 
separated 

The power of such scientific self knowledge is so great that 
even limited and distorted components of such knowledge haie 
been sufficient to destroy old cmhsations and create new ones, and 
to inspire comparable revolutions in the human mind Karl Marx 
saw to the very roots of the dialectical situation in which man vvas 
placed in the nineteenth century Hts thought was narrow, his 
theonea limited and of temporary \ahdity, and his conclusions 
often wrong But the form which he gave his thought, his method 
of thinking about man, went to the heart of the human situation at 
the time The vigour of Marxism sprang^ from the fact that* it 
tapped this new source of power From one point of view Marx and 
Engels were full) cojisaous of this fact They knew that if men 
could recogmse tlie nature of the historical process --and accept, 
their own role in it, they could escape the futile struggles of 
subjective idealism, and recover conviction, integrity, and courage, 
in the process of transforming the world This is the universal 
truth which they recogmsed nearly a century back, but has still to 
be fully absorbed into the general tradition The historical process 
was to them an economic class struggle and it ivas for the workers 
to serve as the willing agents of history, and to redoubTe their 
power by becoming aware of their historical role Here the inter 
pretation given to the situation was too narrow A new integrity 
td uCiion rejliaceb fne InisirStion ol suBjeciue idea’usm, 'but at 
the cost of a loss of individual judgment The individual, in identi 
fjing Ins will with the economic interests of a particular class, 
had foi felled his own ngJit to think 

Much of the history of the last hundred y ears an«es from this 
dual situation Marxism obtained its inspiration and power from 
the new source, sacntific self-knowledge, but its achievements were 
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conditioncJ by the restricted degree of self knon ledge iiluch it 
br9uglit to.nion Just as the Jewish religion had been established 
ns a premature and tliorefore narroiv monotheism, so Marasm was 
a premature and limited form of unitary process thought The 
tradition was not then npe for a comprehensive unitary reorganisa 
tion 111 emphasising tho economic interest of the masses, Manasm 
heightened the frustration of those individuals who could not lose 
themselves in collective action on a partisan issue By over emplia 
sisine the role of the economic productive factors in the lustonral 
procSs, It tended to impoverish the personal life already estab 
hshed in Europe Tho same restrictions led to the rapid obsolescence 
of Its interpretation of society and the consequent failure of revolu 
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DIALrCTlCAL MATFRIALISM 

iV transformed the conations awn of the cap\toU5t subject into the 
mucJi broader, and often unconsnouc, causation of the ianous 
economic interests Morcoier the increasing pressure of quantity, 
the struggle of the mosses for their standard of Ining, could re«uU 
in a change of quality, a new order of socictj 

But here again the limitation of a process method of thought to 
undulj narrow economic concepts restricted its jxiwer Alarxism 
IS a theorj of economic man in the quantity age It offers no 
adequate explanation of the manner in which new ideas or social 
forms come into existence, or of the way in which the conflicts 
of the economic process can suddenly be resolved in the final 
achieiement of a classless soaely, or of the processes bj which the 
luerarchy of jiower changes its character Increasing economic 
equality is possible, hut on ihe^ndiiion that a new component 
tabes over the hierarchy of power In n limited sense a society 
without economic classes is possible, but Marxism is powerless to 
explain how or whj , because it does not recognise the other forms 
of the hierarchj of pow er 

The oxercoming of the subjective conception of man and the 
substitution of a more comprcliensiieobjectivity threatened positions 
which had been established since the origin of CuTopem man This 
IS most clearly evident in the itiack on subjective oiiitudes by 
dialectical matenalism Marx challenged the most powerful 
combination of vested interests the passionately held conviction 
- of the subject in the independence of his mind, and the vigorously 
defended pnvileges of those whose proper development had been 
distorted into the lust for security and monex power Idealist 
aspiration and inhuman greed, representing respectively the free 
and the thwarted expres«ions of dissociated man hid built xast 
institutions, temples in which the techniques of idealism dissociated 
from the organic and ‘teoaal background and of egoism blind to 
social need, were practised by the hierarchies of the devoted 
Marx attached both for he denied their common pre supppsitions 
Ihs assault was deadlier than any theoretical enuasm, for it sug 
gested to the masses that in the coui^e of fulfilling their lustonc 
mission they would necessarily sweep away these temples of 
abstract thought and material privilege 

But this was not the only such challenge to subjective idealism 
During the seventy jears between the Oimmunist Manifesto and 
the Russian Revolution another movement developed, expressing 
the same basic tendency but jeoviding an objective conception of 
man as a part of organic nature rather than as dn element in the 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 

Tlie storj of the development of modern psycliology is complex, 
but Freud may be selected as a representative of the general 
tendency Just as Marx had claimed that his interpretation of the 
histoncal process proved that the conclusions of the class, imnd 
expressed its economic needs, so Freud asserted that his therapeutic 
technique revealed the distortion of conscious thought by sexual 
desires Marx taught that tlie renunaation of the subjective 
idealism of individual thought and the acceptance of the inevil- 
•ability of the economic process as a guide to action would bring 
nearer the ultimate redemption of society Freud taught that if the 
maladapted individual would submit himself to a pyschoanalytical 
critique, conflict could be removed If Freud had extended lus 
concept of the libido to include all organic tendencies, or if Marx 
had not tended to restrict his iheoiy to the productive relations m 
society, the two systems might together have provided a more 
comprehensive interpretation of man But even this combined 
pictiu'e would have been inadequate since neither theory recognises 
the part plajed bv the formative tendencies of the individual mind 
Here we toucli the fundamental aspect of the parallel between 
the schools of dialetical materialism and psjcho analysis Though 
tliese two theories drew their power from the fart that they sought 
to applj an objective historical approach to soaety and to the 
individual, and so to offer man some degree of scientific self 
knowledge, they nevertheless both limited their scope by denying 
the constructive tendencies of the imad It was no chance that 
the two great advances of thought concerning mail which were made 
after the middle of the nineteenth century emphasised respective)) 
the economic and the narrowly sexual aspects of life and neglected 
the formitive and co ordinating role of mental processes 

e saw that m the cour<e of the development of the intellect 
It IS the constmt or permanent aspects of phenomena wluch are 
first mastered, only when these have been exhausted can the 
intellect pass on to the subtler task of Identifying the forms of 
process and development It was therefore inevitable that the first 
saeniific conceptions to be developed in relation to tlie organic 
world represented factors making for the permanence or preserva 
tion of life, just as in relation to the inanimate world the first 
general ideas were concerned with the conservation of matter and 
^ entrgj Physical conservation and rtie tendency to mate, reproduce, 
and preserve the life of the species ore «:impler ideas, more readily 
clarified into scientific concepts, than the idea of a formative or 
developniental process Thus when the time was npe for saentiRc 
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thought to be applied to man the onl^ conceptions available uere 
concerned ^Mtl^ ilio permanence of the species, economic surviral, 
and reproduction Those who felt the need for a concepuoo of 
growth or development winch could be applied to man could obtain 
no aid from saontiGc thought and were forced to fall back on vague 
vitahstic ideas lacking any constructive value The forraatire 
aspect of the organic processes was necessarily neglected by 
Freud, and everj other Uiinkcr who attempted to applj ob;ectire 
melliods to the study of man, because the saentilic mind had not 
jet recognised the formative processeseitherm elementary phjsical 
sj stems or in orgvmsms 

The inlensitj of the reaction from the humanistic faith in the 
individual mind must mot be regarded as due to the activities of 
these two schools, vvlucli are themselves cypressions of the more 
gcncnl transformation which was m progress Tlie separation af 
subject and object was fading, and the subject vvas yielding its 
supremacy to the object But tins change tended to paraljse ladi 
ndufl) initwhie and so to dcstroj the”fnditJOD because, as we 
liavc seen, the formative processes in nature, which find their 
most higldy facilitated form in the mental processes of tlia indi 
vidual, had not yet been identified bj science The subject had 
accepted a co*nception bf nature in vvlucli lus own formative faculties 
had no place blan had recognised certain components of his own 
pature m the conceptions of dialectical materialism and of psjcho 
analjsjs (with its kindred scJiooh) but he found notlung in their 
conceptions of man to corre«pond to his personal faculty for con 
structiv e thought and action ^lere was^no place for tlie organising 
will of the individual in eitlrerhrarxistorFreudian man Fora time 
the concentration of attention on the economic and eevual tendencies 


actually extended the nlomidaoce of these tendencies, and the 
influence of each of these theories was temporanJy such as to 
make men more like the abstract man wluch they portrayed 

The'Tast consequence of subjective hamamsm was thus to lead 
man to deny himself Tliose who Iiad a full sense of the significance 
of the European tradition were paral}«ed byJts decaj TFicj lost 
their power of initiative, their spontaneity, and llieir confidence, 
inamidated by tlie alien world of material necessitj winch domm 
ated the new form of the tradition Genius felt lUelf frustrated, and 
faded to guide Tlie Tong foretold disaster was at hand Lurope ^ 
passed into the hands of those who had dehberateJj renounced the 
influence of the old tradiuon and had thus escaped the paralysis 


of Its decay 
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MlTZSCItl 


Tlic <llbJCCU^e irnchtion of Luropo rcstncted further develop- 
ment, and Its dcca} was mevinWe Tlie isolated subject had to 
die before being re born os jiari of n&lurc This me'int agon) for 
counilcss mdividinls all the world over, wjio experienced the 
dissolution of values in their own and their children’s lives The 
death of such a grand tradition was liound to lead onj high geniu* 
who experienced it to visions of unequalled and intolcrnhle 
mlensit) Tins was Nietzsche’s situition lie is still loo close for 
objective mtcrprotntion He experienced, I behove, so much of the 
nm\er<al situation that is here described that a general acceptance 
of his place in European thought will onl} be possible after unitirj 
thought has become commonplace His arrow to the farther shore 
evn only be followed bv tho»e who cm staiid'outside their own 
failure Europe cannot accept Nietzsche because he represents the 
death of tlie European tradition He is the lost despairing trj of the 
European subject, liumamstic individualism outrcoching itself in 
on isolated and dissociated genius, forerunner of the rage with 
which Europe would turn its svdjsm on itself, liis lutin god as much 
vn illusion as the god man he nghtly repudiated Until I uropoon 
man had expressed his despairing rebellion in this ultimate cha] 
Icngc, the resources of dissociated subjective thought had not Iwen 
exlnu'led 

Nietzsche’s dangerous vision i$ for those wlio can absorb u 
without damage, and these must still be few His mam error was 
the consequence of lus role as the last genius of the sifbjoctive 
tradition to see himself as the divine djnamite that would destrov 
the woild and the divine intuition tliat would create it anevi Iho 
djnamite and the creative intuition vvxre certainly at work in him, 
as he believed But die was only one, though perhajvs the most 
representative, of countless earners of the contemporary trans 
formation Never again after NietzsUie will it be appropriate for 
the smale individual to take on limvself the burden of human 
dtstinj After Nietzsche not merely Goil, but messianism itself v\ as 
dead Sub specie aetermlalis it may be said that he died tint all after 
him might be saved from the illusion of a god either outside, or 
unoredrcnJgerouJi^j-nisibfe'hiv'ailojvsCt •tlnnUfireb hirScoTy wlin 
himself, not himself with one component of history, as did Lenin 
Nietzsche was the last European gemus with philosophic vision 
Until unitary man is established he must be hated, for lie sj mbolises 
the transition which has been so painful to twentieth century man 
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CHAPTER SEFEK 


Tlie Twentieth Centurj^ 

S cierjce is tlte image \»e form of the conUnujt} of nature, and 
hisiorj our image of our ot\n past In static thought these tsvo. 
are separate, but in unitar} thought thej become one Human 
luctorj is a part of natural history, but a part m wJuch the method 
of approach has a epeaal importance Tlie vierr of natural proce<» 
gi\on in the second chapter led immedialelj' to a neir of man 
and of the lustorj of European man, and these in turn lead to a 
view of man’s present situation 

To those ^ho ha> e cxpenenced life tliroughout t}us century it 
must appear a long journey from the Jin de stccle to the "forties” 

In eacli decade "the t^ventieth century” lias stood for a different 
outlook, and the sinft changes of this penod offer a nice problem 
for unitary thought The interpretation of this half century ha» 
many pitfalls for any method that is not well rooted in the lu toncal 
trend An able histonan appeared to be sure of hi» judgment 
when he irrote at the end of the last cen tur\ , perhaps at the moment 
uhen Niettsdie «as dying "the turbulent energy of these aeir 
forces (generated in the 15th and 16th centuries) had not^et found 
the well regulated patlis in uhich it /lows to*day m su(^ a irell* 
disapUned manner " Perhap* the le«oo to be dra^Tn from that 
example i» tliat anj uiterpretauon should be made so definite that 
if, hke lu», It does not prove nghl, at least it may be as clearly 
wrong 

In eierj recent centun there must have been decades m which 
men believed thej were evpenencmg unusuallj^ rapid social 
changes Behind these decades of instabihl^ there have beei^Ionger 
periods marked b^ major lustoncal transformanon*, such as Uie 
transitions from antiqiut^ to the Aliddle Ages between 200 ahd 
600 A D , from mediae\al to modern times in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, and from tlie eighteent/i to the nineteenth centun 
ahtragrh Jhe *Rftvohawij ahe .N/p»lennir jecg- .and -tlie 

fndustnal Reiofution These transitiona/ jienods are m turn set 
witlun the background of oiemding changes in the biologj of 
human development, which though poientiallj universal found 
their most decisive expression m Europe The most important of 
these are first, the development of umversal empire^, ideas, and 
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of an age-oM dis<ociatiori, bringing^ a tremendous sen«e of dc^t 
opportumues of functional fuinimcnt, of material secunt}, of 
personal readjustment^ of Io\e reltexed from fear— a scn<e of the 
possibility of a doeJopment as far reaching is any that already he 
in the human past On the other liand there liave been the comjile 
mentary disasters, m the subjectire and objective worlds, the failure 
of personal iniUati^-c, lacking a principle of integration and intimi 
dated by the knowledge that thought is conditioned by hunger and 
desire, and the external anarchs of a soaety raiagedby the 
expansile Mrulence of quantity 

nus paradox of emancipating release aocompamed b\ a frus 
traling disorder is the sign of a traii«formation from one order to 
another Tlic ancient dissooation becomes unstable and the 
suppressed pa«sion5 exploit the techniques of the age to wreak their 
\engcance on the old ideals It the same time the dimh sensed 
opportunity of a new integration of life and technique sustains 
a non rational hope The old and tlie now do not co-operate as a 
dyardiy m which different aspects of soaety are reorganised in 
turn Tlie old order, already dying under the cancer of quantit ) , 
may turn into, reaction and "ingnly seek to retain its hold, whole 
iho new steadily shape> itself withm the patterns of a society 
that has not yet become aware of the form of it* destiny The 
cjiange-ovcr follows no step by step logic accesnble to anali*tical 
reason, but an organic or iimtan logic m wluch the new soaal 
organs are del eloped m the course of their strangle against the 
resistance of the rested interest^ spinluaJ and znatena), of the 
dissoaated past Saence, in the form of quantttatne technique, 
creates closer frictions but doe* not unify Tlie idea or concept 
IS the instrument of soaal integntioo in human communities and 
until the uniting idea has been pa.<cd around, teclimcal knowledge 
can only inten«ify the struggle 

This process is no respecter of beauty or persons The contrast 
of the old and tlie neiv escapes the categones of good and evil 
and of better and worse The <cene is dominated by challenge 
tension, and development, and in tlus tension of transition a 
multitude of dihorted forms appear The second tlnrd, and fourth 
decades of the twentieth century represent this field of distortion 
between the last phases of an old and the emergence of a new 
rommumty This is the moment of potential anarchy when the 
communxty lacks any expliat pnnaple of order winch can be 
effective under the ^nditions of th»* time This is tlie night of 
violent and bestial release, tlie opportunity of the inhibited per 
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versions which can now themselves with technical power 
The dominance of the dissociated idealisms is over, and the two 
remaining active prmaples, sadistic vitality and technical power, 
)om forces in a brief period of dominaiK» Tins short reign of Anti 
clinst depends on the fusion of trto principles wliicli are both vicious 
because tliej represent only a pnrt of European or western human 
nature instinctive vitality distorted into sadism, and differentiating 
human -ntality distorted into quantitative expansion 

Unprejudiced by the illusions of a past age and appearing to 
the exliausted humanist to possess a strangely objective vision, the ' 
distorted man knows that Jus brief opportumty of power has come, 
for he alone can be as ruthless as the occasion demands seems 
almost as though a formless world at such a moment would, accept 
the impress of anj arbitrary will But even a ruthles'S maniac 
can only enter the records of history if he is the instrument of 
a general process 'S\lioe7er at any moment achieves power must 
use the sjraboU wliicli at that moment facilitate the organisation 
of human action As the distorted mrn pursues Ins lust for power he 
increases the general tension, and thereby hastens the decay of the 
old But a new order is in course of development, he must use some 
of Its forms to achieve his own power, and his violence serves to 
prepare the soil and scatter the seeds He w^elds power because he 
has lost the illusory ideals of the past, and can therefore recognise 
the technical skeleton whicli for the time being is the onlj valid 
instrument of soaal organisation This figure of the distorted man 
IS no ffistlieticallj acceptable Mepliisloplieles, offering man e\pen 
ence at the price of his soul willing evil but achieving good 
It IS tbe spirit of frustration breaking out as lust for power, svrecking 
on old world and preparing the way for anotlier not better or worse, 
but different from the old History cannot be understood if it is 
‘oniimenlilised as a necessary progress towards belter things I\o 
future IS neccs«arj unless we are such as to make it, and if we do 
imkc it and it satisfies us, tins will be because it is appropriate to 
our condition, not because it is better or worse tlian what came 
before 

A hunnn t)po unprejudiced bj oM illusions may ea ilj dominate 
a di«ordered societj, but that alone is not an adequate explanation 
of the T ccndanci of Uie distorted man of the twentieth century 
Tlie gnngsier and racketeer get awaj with it in their limited fields 
and the Nazis dominate Europe, because b} discarding certain 
illusions thoj hate acquired a positive strength lacking in other 
contemporarj tjpes Tins onses from the fact that thej have 
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rejected humanism mihout adopun» m iis place any other \anant 
of the I uropcan dissociated tradition The distorted man rejects 
the entire ethical and moral content of ilie European tradition, and 
«ith It the Euroiioan mode of organising the hfe of the individual 
and the communitj His accendancj CApre^ses this overcoming of 
the European di««ociation In this he is in no mean sense a roan He 
stands firmly on his m\n ground and in tlie vigour of lus action 
displays mtliout shame that the past means nothing to lum He 
builds With the materials at hand for a purpo'o that is unque lion 
ably his o«TJ This vitaht^ lias its attraction for those to whom 
ideals have ceased to be real and culture become a tradition 
separated from ^ife It is courageous, honest m its dishone<ty, and 
adventurous .The idealist, innocent of the deeper ranges of evpen 
enco, maj fail to recognise its significance But there are moments 
in the lusiorj of individuals and of communities when the catharsi* 
of blind and sensual action must precede the restoration of a 
proper rhythm 

2fl ciie carlj tPSOs it was already evident to rome that sucli 
a moment had arnved m the history of Europe Tlie situation in 
Germany contained features which defied interpretation in ethical 
or political terms, and implied, if they were mamtamed, a radical 
transformation of soaal life This impetus might eiqiress itself 
in socialist or nationalist action, but beneath tins superfinal anti 
thesis lay a common discontent In destropng the old Germany 
the Allies had made sure that the new , w hen it appeared, w ould not 
accept traditional European criteria Beneath sucli cmnmal 
activities as the murder of Rathenau la^ the general discontent 
with a spurious liberalism that no longer had meaning 

In the conflict of vitaUty and an effete tradition the gods of 
history never hesitate In such a conflict there maj come a temble 
moment when tJiose who are moved by Uie immediate historical 
trend, but fail to see its further implications are inspired b} a 
religious nihihsm that hesitates at nothing Merely to condemn 
Nazism implies an appeal to ideals that neither thej nor history 
CV5A- 1222. isvuinnojj- with, insiglit what one has 
recognised in oneself Tlie Nazi is a sj-mbol of a distorUon universal 
to contemporarj European and western man He has taien on 
himself the radical struggle with a human disease that might be 
universal In the final crucifixion of the Nazi wludi must certainly 
come, Europe will symbohcally destroy Us own fanaticism Tlie end 
of the Nazi sjstem can mean the begmmng of umtary Europe and 
a unitaiy: VvorM, and only the firm establishment of that new world 
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yonianeous, usually msUnanc responses to immctltate nimuli 
The slrcngt): of the raia«t aro<fe from the fact that in the break 
down of the dissociation the released tension Jed to a moremont jn 
wliicli action tended to dominate tliouglit, experience was valued 
more tlian knowledge, and the instinclire and otlier sital passions 
oiercamc tlie cinJised control of difTcrentiaied behaviour Tech 
nique became tJio wstniment of the released tendencies rather 
than of an} ideal s}£teni of control Tlie European system had 
rested broadly on tlie claim of niind to dominate being, now being 
—at first in tlio narrower sense of o«ion — was to dominate mind 
Tins diiision of iiiiman life into pairs of contrasted aspects 
action and thouglit, experience and knowledge, instinct and mtel 
le£t, being and mind, is itself an cxpres^^ion of the dissociation The 
fact that tlie Eascist «liU had to tJiink in these duahstic terms, 
thoiigii lie was inm elf in process of overcoming the dissociation, 
arose from the fact tint the movement of re]ea9e earned the 
emphasii too far from thought to action, the Fascist finding 1ns 
opporiunit} prccisol} m the absence of au) general integrating 
principle The distorfod man of the twentieth century seizes tCe 
moment of potential chaos and imposes on it not the developing 
order of a valid organising principle, but the local and temporary 
order of a personal, national, or ranal will In the absence of the 
new conception which can co-ordinate the actions of men of good 
will, the Fascist imposes on the social system a form which ex 
presses the resultant of the released passions and of tlie technical 
tendencies of the time More accurate!}, it is these tendencies 
and passions wluch allow the Fasast for one bnef generation to 
hold the instruments of power 

The new philosophies of aclmsm were not an expression of 
henlth} vitabty they betnyed in their ruthlessness a pathoJogicil 
element which could only an«e from a denial of some component of 
contemporary human nature Tire Communist Part} s will to power 
was stronger tlian its desire to aid the men and women who make up 
the working classes The appeal of the ultimate millennium of 
working class power blinded the party to practical tasks at liand, 
except in the one countiy where it had already aclueved power^ 
riie end was more important than the means, humanity more 
important than individuals here and non Here again the Cbm 
jnumst was a true European lost m the dualism of means and end, 
of faa and idea It is appropriate that it should be Ru<sia s Jask to 
tran late a European theory into Asiatic reaht} lAfarx pretends 
to renounce idealism but retains the idea of humanity or tlie 
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State as more important than the men who actually constitute it, 
so tint the end — which is the good of humanity — ^justifies the 
means — winch is the present denial of a part of human nature 
Apart from Germany, the most unbalanced European country, 
where Communism might have been achieved, this doctnne 
could only suit Asia, since there it comades with the ancient 
emphasis on a single hierarchy m contrast to the European 
division of social life into balancing components promoting indi- 
vidual variet} Russia adopted tlie western doctnne of progress and 
technical methods, and moulded a new developing society appro- 
pnate to her own vast collectivity Such denial of individual 
variety as this involved was alien to the European, but not to the 
Asiatic tradition 

But in Europe the new activism lacked the adaptability of a 
long term historical movement and displayed instead the fierce will 
of peri erted leadership in -a disordered society If an individual 
IS deeply dissatisfied with himself, he must seek confirmation of 
his own rightness in a forced relation to the community He must 
either deliberately hide lumself by conforming to the amorplious 
mass and so become material for tyranny, or else impose himself on 
others and become the tjrant Tlie will to power and the need to 
conform to the nia^s through loss of personality appear together, 
as twin signs of the despair of the mdmdual in a society lacking 
any order winch might permit him to develop lus own life 

Tyranny is the result, not the cause, of the collapse of order 
The machine gun has power over those whose measure is their own 
life in the narrow present, and tliai is all that the isolated individual 
possesses But if the individtial is not isolated, but part of a true 
commuTuty, the ncliness of lus life will lead him to defy death 
In such circumstances the bullet may nol be fired for though it can 
destroj single individuals it cannot terrorise a vml community 
Tlie pow er of a tjrann} cannot rest ultimately on its machine guns, 
since at one time the tjrant group were unarmed Society hands 
the guns over to them because the unreahtj of the existing order 
IS realised and the masses demand at least a personal siunbol of 
order and call for the leader who wnll dominate them I^^len a true 
order becomes possible tliey llirow him aw ay as suddenly , 

The organising mental processes do not tolerate a vacuum Tlie 
formative processes alwajs tend to establish sjmboU for organising 
beliaviour Tlie most efficient of these are general idea«, but w hen 
ideis fail the communitj returns to the personal sjmbol of the 
father, the magic man, the group leader, the hero * 
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«M|>e lhn nfcd In tl.o!C deeper ofriitj, nlicro no pliilosoplij can 
oner guidance, eicn iho slrongcat mind nnds Jieace and llic 
brnieit mil itobilnj m recalling the great ngiircs of hisloo, the 
heroes of Ins innermtn! ilioiiglil lint the conmiiinilj nliiojs 
needs symbols, nnd when tFic tridiiion fills it, onl_j tlie personal 
sjiiiIk)! roninin'* x 

Tins rciction from ri\i]iscd tmditjon to personal t}rann) took 
difrercnl forms tn different nms Gernianj had lacked the 
baliricin^ innuenccs ftnd lonj; ifcvelopmcnt «hich the southern, 
i\csttni, ind northern ocnii farm" peoples hod enjoyed More 
recently mr, hlockadc, ind inflition hid undernnned the remnants 
of r iiropenn idealism Jn<t as tJie dominint classes in Germing had 
been jii tuni more inlensdj indinduihst, protestant, impenolislic, 
rationilistic, and scientific than atij oilier Eiirojiean people, so 
now Ihej- became more rutliIcKh totalitarian Germing lias oier 
and o\ cr again gi\ en her <ouI to some one element of tlie Furopean 
tradition, but }ns neier been lojal to tlie tradition itseU or expert 
onced the bahneo of its varied components TJie situation of 
iht German jicople to dij is not the result of astute propaganda 
Tlio lie IS onl^ cITectiio when «ociot> itself i« felt to be founded 
on a he nnd no general truth is recognised The strength of the 
Gorman nation in the second « ir has been due to tins behind the 
unscmpulousness uhich is so misleading to their opponents, the 
people liaie devoted themsehes to one supreme task, the total 
application of technique in the interest of one overriding national 
purpose 

Here iie reicli the essence of the totahlama sj’stem as seen 
m German} and to a Ies»er degree in Iial} The European dif 
forcntnlion of independent institutions is discarded and all the 
actiMties of the tommunits ore centnllj cemtroUed in a hierardiy 
devoted to one major purpose This co-ordination of effort means 
that a nc\y entenoa of nlidm is applied to ever> aspect of soaety 
The economic laws of earlier socieues ire neglected, quantity 
SI mhols are operated only in the interest of the single atm, and 
reason itself is <ocialI} rccogni ed onl} as the instrument of the 
wJh TIja Wnlitainan.soaet^ is active and luerarcJiical, 
and Its stabilit} depends on propagioda to maintain some corre- 
spondence between the commumt} desires and the processes already 
set in motion by the ruling group But the aim of the European 

totalitarian state, in contrast to that ofUus^ia i> militar} expansive, 

and anti rational The consequence is that such a state can onJv 
survive wlule the commumty as a whole is readv to support its 
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expansive aims, or such transformed aims as its leaders may devise 
to meet new situations Totahtanan tyranny is vulnerable, for 
though It expresses certain features of the time it lacks any central 
idea winch can provide stability when its initial momentum is 
exhausted — 

We have now traced the course up to the present day of the mam 
comjionents of the transformation the final collapse of humanism, 
the deielopment of quantitative anarchy, the groivth of a new 
ob 3 ecti\e view of man, the grSdual dissolution, of the European 
dissoaation, and the appearance of totahtanan tyranny But 
if we are to diagnose the exact stage reached in the earlj forties, 
and the prospects for the future, we must examine more closely the 
phasing of tliese component processes and the present state of the 
underlying trend 

In assigning dates to the differetit phases of these processes 
we hate to bear m nund the acceleration shoun by all social 
processes during the last few decades Tlie rate of scientific dis 
covery, of its practical applications, and of the consequent social 
changes has increased steadily since the last decade of the nine 
teenth century This acceleration is a result of the self developing 
characteristic of scientific thought, which as it develops facilitates 
to an ever increasing degree its own development TJie importance 
of this property during the last fifty jears has been accentuated 
b) two facts the fimiene«s of the earth, and the existence of a limit 
to the fine structure of nature The first has permitted a concen- 
tration of effort and mutual faahtation between different groups 
of scientific workers that was not possible while the world remained 
to be explored, and could not exist in an infinitely extended com 
munitj The second fict, the finiteness of tlie accessible fine struc 
ture of nature — (which here means the restricted number of 
chemical elements, cr}stal tjpes, organic species, etc ), has meant 
that new discoveries in one region immediatelj throw light on 
neiglibouring regions, new facts growing easier to discoicr os 
more and more facts are fitted into place 
'Ihc^e two facts express a sin^e situation the human com 
nmnit) is in process of adapting to an effectively finite cniiron 
ment, and as tlic process continues the pace grows faster In 1890 
the world stdl appeared boundless, while in 19-10 man is expcri 
cncing Us fimUidc at ciery step Tlie outlook of the western 
mind has undergone this change during the lost few decades, but 
no corresponding change has as jet been made in its fundamental 
concepts The acceleration may be expected to continue until the 
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conceptions and the form of soacij appropriate to the ne«\ condition* 
ha^o l>een esnblishcd In ap] roadiing the phasing of the*c decade* 
no inu^t therefore bear in mind that uliile in Luropean lustorj as 
a >^hole ten generations coull see_^/undinientoI changes and one 
generation repro<ent a rntica] trancition, \\c arc non concerned 
iMth an tiiKta? le state uhicli might settle into a new characten<lic 
form in the course of a single decade 

Mo must now pass from tlie<c Iroadcr M«ns to ilie detail of 
a time of nptd transition and it will Le constnient to fix certain 
dates h} noting «omc of the c\ents that closed each decade In 
1910 Lenin wn* m Zurich, Llovd George was creating the new 
dtnngogj, Bleriot }iad floirn tlic Tiighsh CJnnneJ, Cohr was at 
work on the quantum thcor}, Proust was recalling his past, 
Bergson wa* in fashion, Freud still lo Le dicoscrcl, Mcll? an 
unquesljoningo] tiiiust, Shaw alreadj 5>-, Ahissohni 2/ and Hitler 
21 Tliese names are cMdenco that the final clnllenge to tnditional 
Luroiie was ilreadp in preparation 1920 Lenin was in PetrO' 
grad, dson I ack iii W a<hiiigton /aharoff had founded a chair at 
0\ford, Freud had become pojular, Josce was at work on UIjsscs, 
and Zhcler had conccwcd his imssioii 7he first clnl/cnge had been 
dclucrcd 

For man} Xuropc had died in the salle} of the Somme its 
beaut} enJianced in retrospect but its corrupuoo final Beside the 
horror of an anaent cwihsation destro^^ng its joung lie dailp 
life of famil}, religion, and career, inspired L} the old ideals,'" 
liad become a macabre jest, recognised onI_) by the surrealists 
Hiller and others witli him knew that the corpses of Flanders were 
more real tl an a «ocietj that had not jet admitted the death of its 
soul \ league of inachronisros inspired bj Genevan piotj onlj 
/ened to draw a curtain between man and the homd truth But 
danng to look deep into himself the surrealist saw that European 
man had lost Ins communitj, and therefore al o liis umtj, and was 
obsessed by the obscene sj-nifcols of sub-human iitahty Only 
Russia safe outside the European cordon, escaped the decay and 
set Its ej es on the future 

By 1 950 Mussohni and Stalm were m pens er Hitler svas asvaiung 
his chance radio and the mass roan had established their dominance 
the liberal economic sjstem ssas djsplajmgxts cjde otiadifTerence 
for the first and last tune on a world wide scale In a vast con 
spiracj of pretence the vested interests of old money and old ideas" 
continued their fnroloiis ntuals, and left it to the distorted men 
of unsausfied peoples to announce that the game was o%er 
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B} 1940 Europe had disappeared, and the English speaLing 
world was at bay in defence of its inheritance — Such was tlie crude 
structure of these decades, against i^hich we must now identif) 
the successive phases of tlie underlying transformation 

In the previous cliapter we traced the progressive decay of 
humanism and therQ remains only the task of considenng how far 
European socielj was aware of this process at different dates during 
this century Anxietj for the future of civilisation that is, for 
their children s future had already been shown by the masse'i 
of Europe, for about the turn of the century three hundred v ears of 
rapid expansion of the European population came suddenly to an 
end The anarchy of quantitative competition had created a pro 
found sense of unease, but few had given expression to this vague 
presentiment Even as late as 1905 10 minds fully competent to 
deal with superficial historical eyonts could still remain blind to the 
general trend But by 1916-18 it wns evident to miny that technical 
war had exposed the folly of further confidence in the efficacy of 
humtinistic ideals Since those years, when Europe first flung 
Us jouth to a mass death, the whole of western literature has been 
occupied either in getting to ^ips with tins problem, or m offering 
an escape from it Only the dense unimaginativoness of the 
prosperous <ancealed U from the fortunate sections of European 
society The literature art, and music of Europe evidenced its 
despair The lif^of Berlin openly challenged the ideals of the 
tradition Pans maintained a mere pretence, and London its 
insular indifference Against these fundamental factors the fe v 
desperate attempts to save the liberal polity were poultices con 
cealing the need for the knife 

The next component which we have to consider is the develop- 
ment of the quantjtntiv e method The present status of the qiianiiiy 
principle IS a matter of importance since this principle 1 as deter 
mined the chief charactenslics of the last two centuries The 
extension of quantitative methods to new fields of exact science 
has recently come to an end It is as though three centuries of 
increasingly intense application of the quanlitatue methol had 
exhausted its guarantee of the progressive improvement of lliought 
because the regions where iho method is adequate liave already 
been explored In experimental plivsics tl e attcnipt to csiabhsii 
quantitative space time co ordinates in very small regions lias led 
to il 0 discovery of a limiting uncertainly If wo nuenipl to pursue 
quontitaiue exactitude beyond this limit, we find our«elves left 
with a form which cannot be localised In biological problems, 
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sucli as chemical embrjologj and the stiid^ of the functions of the 
cerebral cortex, the attempt to split the process into spatially 
localised, factors has failed to jieM satisfactory results The quanti 
tntivo method of exact spacetime Jocalisaiion has al'O failed 
to proMde a smtable calculus for describing the subtly interrelated 
iuerarcliical balance of the nerrous and glandular systems In 
ps) chologj the tfieorj of the gestalt or form has been developed to 
compensate e\ce«<n e malj-^is It is «carcelj possible to avoid the con 
clucion that a new method is non necessary to supplement the 
metliod of quantitatiie analysis _ 

A similar exhaustion of the elementary quantitative method is 
apparent in manj other Helds ITie analysis of materials is no 
longer regirded as adequateh covered by a global statement of the 
percentages of the difTerent elements present, and this must be 
supplemented bj a description ofthe electrochemical and aggregated 
condition, i e of the whole arrangement of the atomic and mole- 
cular groups, expressed in activation energies and selective fortes 
serving to attract and orient structures of specific form The 
developing pattern is what counts, an elementaij quantttative 
analysis determines only certain basic components of the pattern, 
and ma^ miss the most important 
Tlie same situation is found in the appbcation of number and 
quantity to the organi«ation of <ociety TTie o]>eration of tlie 
quantitj sjtnbols merel} to increase prodiictiOQ-is no longer ode- 
quote, the e^eattal task being noir the organisation of distribution 
to meet knoivn human needs rather than on apparent demand 
indicated by the quantity symbols of tlio market Tlie failure of 
tlie finanaal quaniuj symbols i< far going Umts of currency 
change their nature mOi a change of onnenhip The monev 
gTnboIs no longer guarantee their oivner a claim on a deter 
minate measure of goods or services, but are hmited by permits and 
coupons, and .sometimes even withheld as treasure for a heavenly 
future like food buned m an Egyptian tomb Capital in the sense 
of quantity of credit can no longer operate in the manner that 
gave it Its original meaning, the state hmits all its activities 
imcstment speculation, inheritance, exchange, and control of 
production arc all rcslncted Ownership of the quantitv srmboI> 
of money Ins lo»l much of its meaning 

These examples si ow that tlie quantity concepts and Uieir syxn 
bols are no longer performing ivJiat was once their function to 
describe nature wiUi increasing exactness, to organise production 
to babnee supply and demand, and topn^ene value The siinul 
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taneous appearance of this situation in so many fields might be no 
more^than a multiple coincidence, but it suggests that the intense 
exploitation of the quantitative method dunng recent decades 
has exhausted the region's to ■^^hlch it is suited ^^hlle the kjioivn 
uorld lias expanding, on the globe, jn spice, and in the atom, the 
elemental^ quantity •^j’mboJs continued to extend their domain 
But if the limits of this expansion liaie now been reached, it may 
be tiiat these symbols no longer constitute the appropriate instru 
rnent for the farther orgamsation and application of hnouledge 
A complementary non quantitative technique maj be necessarj 
to control the ordering of finite patterns m a finite \iorld, iihich 
IS the task noiv before tbfe race 

Tlie power of quantity is already in decline and the emphasis 
IS shifting to a neu sjstem of ideas S)mmetrj, pattern, organisa- 
tion, function, development Tlte recent rate of extension of 
quantitatixe technique has been so rapid that sanous new fields 
of application have been exhausted vvithin a single decode, instead 
of being slowlj exploited one after another over centuries, as they 
might have been hid the rate been less The culmination of the 
age of quantity can be placed in the 1920« In 1925 Heisenberg 
formulated the .uncertainly pnnaple of atomic j)li}sics winch 
recognised the existence of limits set to space-time measurement 
in small regions In 1929 the concentration of credit in single 
hands reached the maximum for all time the New \ork slump of 
that jearmas the collapse of a symbolic fiction of credit circulating 
in the market but unsupported by production 

There is no longer any magic in quantitj phjsical quantities 
are what we can measure, finance a calculus to serve Imman wills 
The nuionom) of the sjmbols »s challengeil, number md quantity 
no longer exist in their own right as an iiidtpendom order of 
reality Just as thought is recognised as acquiring its significance 
onlj ns a component of the processes m m m, so the quanliij 
sjmbols are now understood to be valuable onlv «s a means of 
organising vslntcver cm be n*i asured or counted W lun liie quan 
f.'Jy /a*?, eVifkw hccisf^ ihet sre .v.v uwvsJ .Q.v 

things with which we arc conccmc I ire not lucisurablc, then tJies 
lose ihcir status and must lie siipplomented bv other methods 
For this rcKon pU\«tcs hi- reported to the non <iuamuative 
calculus of groujvs to describe the atomic pitlcm«, and the einplii^ia 
of econonne thought has shifted bick from the nioncv sviiibols to 
the economic j roce«ses and goods which thev originally represented 
It IS evident that lack of finance captal does not of itself set anv 
tso 
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IitniL to the po<?ib!o ac}iic\cmpnt$ of a comrntinjlv, and that the 
flw of goods Iclwctn natioiu can proceed mtlout the usual 
consequences of current booX Ictpjug TJie obsession mth the 
quantU^ symbols is at on end TIjoiight his penetrated behind the 
symbols to the process of nhich thej onJj represent one aspect 
iVIan has incasurcd the limits of meiiurcmcat, and credit is dts- 
credutd The jus'^ion for qiianiitt achicied the expan«ion for ^vJiich 
It craicd, hut ot the price of its own cvhau Cion 
lion npidh the mood of thought can clunge mthin a small 
community imi he<cenb> looking haefc on <oine Bnti«li prejudices 
of the 1920 It «as then shocking to common sense to suggest 
that in csety sttuation there is some factor \sluch can oiemde 
the innuoncc of quantity Nothing can be done ^^^thout adequate 
finance ’ Tlie quinlUies of economics are bejond tfe control of 
indmduals The individual life is too short, men of goodvciJI 
too fo\v Tlie subject matter of exact soence consists of pointer 
readings Tliesc pathetic fallnaes, xxliich read into nature man s 
passing obses ion, Jiave already lost their power to impose on the 
oxerago mind 

So long os qunntit) was gixen on absolute status and nature 
regarded as being essentially quaotitotire in structure it was not 
possible for the mind to hnd us place in tiaturo Hiougb the 
concept of quantity is a tvpical product of the-muid, representing 
the ideal of static permanence, yet the forms of mental processes 
cannot be expressed in terms of quantity Tlie prestige of quantity 
thus helped to maintain the duahstic separation of mind and nature 
Tlie present recognition of Uie limitations of the quantitative 
meth^ leaves the way open for the unitirv metliod m vrlnch 
mental processes are identihed as a special form of the umrersal 
formative process 

This ^eads us to consider the point reached in the next com 
ponent process the dev elopmem of an objectire view of man Here 
generalisation is less reliable, and the evidence of recent trends 
raif^ht at any moment be revers'd bx new events Nevertheless 
certain conclusions will probably stand On tlie one hand the 
progress of biological and p&y chologtcal science is steadily bnngmg 
the held of established knowledge cIo<wr t6 the centra] problems not 
only of the phjs ology of man bat al«o of his character tempera 
jnent, and inodes of thought On the other hand the dogmatic news 
of the oltfiodox Marxist and Freudian scliools appear to hav e Io«t 
their first revolutionary appeal Between 1920 and 1940 the 
influence of the relatively small groups that accepted either of 
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thought, boconie alhf^ in deh^mg the iier-dcd s^nthuK, as Com 
munist and pncifist at one time joined forcej. in attempting to frus 
tratc tho defenene instinct of the aicrage Lnglishman But the 
sleatJiJ^ increo>jng saentific Lnonlodge of natural processes uiB, 
if tlio unitorj Mcn is correct, sliortfi jnijx)se on tho tradition ^ 
defimtiie unitary rcorgniusalion The matemhst and the ideah«l 
llien becomo anaLlironMic reminders of the age before tlie 
unitary jinxess i\as recognised 

This rccogniuon of the nnit'irj trutli wll come about as one 
aspect of the unitarj process ojierating in man and above &U in fiis 
inentiJ processes JJio formauve tendency m thought expresses 
It elf in tho tendency to think and act m parillel, to deieloj) 
nciioii in accordance iMtIi thouglit, and tliought on the basis 
of past action Tins tendenej to establish tlie conformitj of 
thought and action nnj be arrested in a dissociated indnidual or 
atihsation, but it is an aspect of normal organic integration jn a 
thinking organism, and is known snbjectn ely as the persisting Jatent 
dosiro for honesty in tliought and action and for knowledge con 
coming man As a consequence of tlie ascendancy of scientific truth 
this impulse towanU intogniy of thought and action Ifas acquired 
a new importance in recent decades Wiat Nietzsche foresaw 
more than fifty j ears ago has now come true Perhaps this coming 
generation will on the w hole seem more ci il than tlie present one— 
for in ei il as in good it iviU be more straightfonvard 
This leads us to consider liow far the general process, of winch 
these sjiecial tendencies are corajwfienis, has developed during 
the recent decades Tins transforwaUon consists in the disappearance 
of the European dissociation and the substitutiorl of a umtary or 
ganisation 'NMiat do the last thirty y ears show m this regard^ As the 
appropriate unitary language is not yet sufficiently developed it 
will be convenient to consider this central question from tlie three 
interrelated aspects of emotion, thought, and behaviour Hon 
far liave the emotions, thoughts, and actions of the western 
peoples displayed tlie breakdown of the indxUonal dualistic form 
during tlus recent penod^ 

Tlie prevailing relativity of moral standards leaves the field 
clear for a new crjlenoa in the emotional life The only cnlerion 
w luch can be accepted to-dav as determining the status of an emotion 
IS Its genmneness, the extent to wliicli it can express the whole 
natxu-e But the mere recogmtion of tlus fact does not imph the 
disappearance of the dissoaauon Indeed it is just tins desire for 
emotional honesty which prevents the rejection of either the 
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materialistic or the idealistic view of man — until a more compre 
hensive substitute is in sight — ^because each is felt to contain nn 
element of the truth Yet this unstable dual consciousness, tins 
general awareness of an equal degree of validity in man s material 
and spiritual needs, shows that the dissoaation has lost its justifi 
cation For the dissociation expressed tlie social recognition of the 
spintual as more legitimate than tlve sensual appetites But in his 
new straightforwardness man denies such biased discrimination, 
and seeks only the integration proper to his nature at his own 
^stage of development 

The two dissociated components are noiv locked in a final 
unstable claslT and this means that the provisional integration of 
the European system has gone, tlife latent duahty become patent, 
and the tradition no longer offering to the maturing generations 
-a possible method of organisation Tlie dissoaauoti was often 
painful but usuallj tolerable The condition which results from its 
collapse IS intolerable because it leaves man ivithout even the 
pretence of the single control which is necessarj to every organism 
If unitary thought is valid this condition must result either in 
rapid regression and the loss of all civilisation, or in an equallj 
swift establishment of a new unitary organisation expressing a 
unity in man transcending and co ordinating his vaned emotions 
Since we are concerned here only with the tradition and us in 
fiiience on the individuals of each generation, this does not imph 
the disappearance of conflict in every individual but only tl e 
offering by the reorganised tradition of assistance to every indii idual 
m organising his life, in place of its pre<ent dualistic distortion of 
his potential harmony In us demand for emotional honesty this 
century has prepared man for the far going reorganisation 
appropriate to Ins present condition 

If this interpretation is correct we must find the same situation 
displayed in the intellectual component of the tradition ^^c 
ha\e already noted that the analjtical method of ihouglit, based on 
the use of static concepts and culminating in the calculus of 
quanlitj, appears to have passed its zemth In man^ brandies of 
thought the historical mctliod, or the tracing of doielopment, 
offers tlie only promising guide through the oien\lielming com 
plevity of detail Exact thought is in a condition of confused 
' suspense, the duality latent in the basis ©f European and western 
thought has come to the surface Time and space, function and 
stniaure, purpose and quantity, freedom and neccssitj — cadi 
concept refuses to yield primacy to its partner Tlieir disharmony 
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now hes open, anti frustrates the proper role of thought, for.these 
dualisms fad to express the returning; tinitj of experience* Tlie 
same intellectual dualism reappears os the conflict of individual and 
coininunu), and this, hhe the others, remains irresohable sMthin 
iho logic of static concepts The hamer of this dualism can onl^ be 
oacrcome bj retracing the development of the intellect and dis- 
carding the pnmitne and misleading stotic system m favour of 
a process system of thought 

rinnll) a parallel situation is evident m the beliaviour of the 
coinmumt} riit relaxation of the inhibitions on the instinctive 
life, as Inch maintained the dissociation >vithout tlie sub titution of 
an^ adequate novel co ordination expressing the integrity appro- 
pnate to human nature, has resulted in a ne>y empjnsis on tJie 
animal needs of man. A vast sensual demagogy, threatening civilisa 
tion VMlli Its technical apparatus of standardised ploasiu-es, is one , 
of the many aspects of tlie collapsb of the dissociation Sensual man 
challenges the ascendancy of spiritual man, not merely in an 
instinctive rebellion of vitality against restraint, but as the ex 
prossion of a new honcstj Yet within tlie cliallenge of sensual 
man to a spirituality which he scorns, there lies also a deeper latent 
rebellion against sensual pleasures which bring no contentment, 
and hence even from tlie favoured countnes men go willingly 
to war 

It IS no wonder tliat in such a situation the old conceptions 
should fail as guides Utihtaiaan thought, whether liberal or 
soaahst, wrote on its banner, ‘ feed men, and then asJv of them 
virtue,’ and under the sign of organic man this could not be 
refuted Sixty years ago Dostoevsty recognised that tlus was tlie 
issue, and that organic man could not represent the whole of man 
Yet It was not till the 1950s that this issue was decided on a scale 
^or all to read Britain in the nineteenth centuiy had denied itself 
current consumption and so built up its great productive capital, 
but this w as a consequence of the operation of the quantity symbols 
m the interests of the owners of industry, a process to which the 
masses paid no attention But in the tlurd decade of tlie twentieth 
century IVussiar-and Germany repeated this aclnevement w^th the 
support of the ma]onty of the active seaions of their people, 
Russia to defend the first «oaalist society, Germany to dominate 
the world 

The Russian and German peoples, m willingly denying them 
selves bread to achieve the guns of defence and offence, proi cd that 
the utilitarian age u os at in end It is no longer possible to thmt 
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that moti pwt bread before Mrtue, if >irtuc is interpreted, nmUioui 
moral implications, as the cp ordination and control of the instincts 
by an oiernding; tendenej Man abhors tlie absence of integration 
lie demands inlegntion, and i\jll create religions, aclucie heroic 
celf sacrifice, pursue mad ambitions, or follois the ecstas) of 
danger, nther than hie uilhout If soaety refuses liim this satis 
faction in a constructs e form lie will seize i destructive principle 
to wluch he can deiote lumscif and will take reicnge on the 
societj that thought liis only demand was pleasure \ice, in this 
sense, «hares the integrating power of virtue, of which it is 
roerelj the negative form Hic mass man readily rejected the 
utilitarian philo«oph} which had created him ond accepted in its 
place the new nn«s rehgit^ of national suicide This has not been 
understood b) the fortunate Aiiglo-Savon, who, still retaining 
habits from the earlier dissoaited stite, has failed to realise that the 
utilitarian age is over The German disease is in intensification of 
a general situation Tlie decay of European ideals had left no 
path of virtue, and the restless German therefore turned to vice 
For the moment the entire race finds glor> in the nee of wir But 
a species which places nee above bread maj at another time prefer 
virtue to bread, and then be able to share tlie loaf in peace This 
IS a lustoncal -possibihcji^but for that very reison not a moral 
advance, unless it-is moral to display order in a time of order, and 
immoral to suffer disorder in a time of disorder 
Nothing IS easier than to undergo obsession by an idea and to 
substitute for fact the satisfying pattern of an abstract principle 
It IS, I find, possible to interpret the conlemporar) scene as the 
prelude to a unitary reorganisation In such a matter there can be 
no proof, and the outline of an interpretation wluch I have given 
here can only sen e as support for a personal assertion The purpose 
of this analysis of the recent decades has been jp permit a con 
elusion regarding the phase now reached in the general transforma 
tion and hence to bring the apparent dualism of history and 
prophecy within one unitary form 

The conclusion to which tins analysis has led is that there is no 
evidence of such a fundamenbal lack of adaptabiht} of homo sapiens 
as must lead to a reversal of the secular trend of development wliicli 
has persisted through the earher local civilisations and has now 
become general to man Tliere is no evidence of any licl of potency 
m the hereditary constitution to permit the further parallel 
development of the tradition and the individual Tlie faculty of 
differentiation «hows no *ign of evliaustion, though the eftipliasis 
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rnaj pass from accelerated differentiation to reorganisation, 
adjustment, and a more complete cfwjrdjnation of fimte tem« 
JVIankind is noir reads for the first sttp in this reorganisation tJ e 
recognition of the limitations of the European and ssestem tradition 
and the explicit formulition of the umtars principle 
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Nine Thinkers: Heraclitus, Plato, Paul, 
Kepler, Descai'tes 

A S ihe passes fronv past to future its form must change 

Up to this point the test of umtirj tliougUt his been its ponor 
to interpret historj , that the reader maj judge here and now But 
the anticipation of the future must be nioisurccl by the power of 
unitary thought to facilitate the development winch it foretells 
In pas mg through the present tlie stor) loses its eontcniplitivc 
character and 1 ecomes an inslnimcnt to ficihtite action It is 
therefore appropriate tint the contimiity of the story should be 
interrupted os U readio's the coniomporarj scene in the fifth decide 
of the twentieth cenlur} 

Intlie next two chapters we shall tal t anotlier even more swift 
retrospect of the history of ruropean thought llie previoiis 
chapters liavo suffered from neglect of the individual This is 
inherent in any plulosoph) of lustory, and for those wlio believe 
that general ideas cott«iiluie a higher reality than individual 
historical facts, it may be no disadv image But to the unitary 
thinker ideas arc components of individual lives and lose their 
ineaniDg when divorced from them Moreover while the liistoncal 
trend in the past may be viewed with detocliment, the future trend 
must be experienced, by some individuals at least, as the passion 
and inspiration of their lives Certain aspects of the future can 
only be developed by the facilitation wluch results from consaous 
attention to the task For example, the intellectual tradition 
can only be reorganised by attentive tliouglii, and unitary thought 
cannot be established unless the trend seizes individuals and makes 
them Its consaous instruments If any individual develops a personal 
conviction of the contemporary trend, tliat implies not only that 
he recognises it intellectually but that he experiences in liis and 
aniDition vvhatever components oS tVie trend are appropriate to 'liis 
personal temperament The unitary interpretation, of the past is 
therefore incomplete until we have seen how the past trend, in its 
different pliases, became the inspiration of individual lives 

It IS not possible here to follow out the structure of tlie fonnativ e 
process in the complex patterns of daily human life at different 
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pcnods of Instor} But e\erj great transformation of tht tradition 
Ins found us supremo sjmljolic figure It is in tlic o ropresontative 
intluidinls tJint tlic formalise irocesscs of liKtoiy can be most 
directly seen, in them the dialectic of dtiahstic tension and the 
resolution of discord uuinn new clnractcn<iic forms ire displaced 
in the life and thought of n single person The jihdosophy of 
liistorj, nomnIJj a generalisation /rom countless indmdinl lues, 
becomes concrete jn the thought }roces<es of sucli representative 
figures 

A group of nine lei hug thinhers has been selected and an 
attempt jnado to epitomise the sforj of the preceding chapters in 
terms of their thought The% hate been chosen so!el_j for their 
fitness to represent the changing form of the orgimsition of 
r iiropean life, as ei idenced in the changing forms of thought In 
each i\e shill discoi cr some I tiro])can prejudice or some ispects of 
a uni\cr«al truth But these thumb nail sketches are neither 
Complete nor objoctno in the sense of Jacking anj presuppo itton 
Tilt) stirt 1) assuming that the majont) of tljese nine made 
certain /tindamciifal rrufftle#, poriiaps inetittlihr at the urn?, but 
none the lc<» nd" seen to be mistakes Each sketch is an estimate in 
terms of unitarj thought of the essential structure of the mdi 
vidual s montil processes, and hence of Ins rebabiliiv as a guide 
in this unitar) uorld 

In tracing this changing form of the organisation of life and 
thought lie can largel) neglect the cvplicir or literal coatent of 
each indmdual s thought and pa) attention mainl) to its formal 
structure Tins is a great advantage since it is impossible, for 
example in tlie cise of Paul, to know the imphcaiions of a Greek, 
Latm, or Aramaic phra e for a person hung at the opening of the 
Clinstian era ^^ords derive their meaning from their contevt 
vvluch is the enure matrix of soaal life vviUun which each word 
graduallv emerged as the sj-mbol of a particular situation et 
the implications wluch gi' e eacli word its meaning are linked b) the 
tliread of a common strncturp or fonnaJ «imilant) which giiules 
the processes of memorj and assoaation A process word recalls 
similar^processes, a static word rouses thoughts of permanence, 
what is single is assoaated with other crnglencss, symbols of 
conflict recall similar conflicts It is this formal stricture, common 
to all tliat is implied m iin idea mtJi which we are concerned 
A particular structure la common to all the dominant ideas of any 
stable tradition and characterises it Wien tins structure und^goes 
a general modificaUon we say that one iradiuon has disappeared 
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and been replaced bj onolher But this cannot o<xur without 
a far going social transformation 

Tliough tins changing organisation is most clearly expressed in 
the ideas of such repre entatne individu-iU, i\e ore not dealing 
witii isolated mental processes, but uith historical persons, each 
intoxicated mth his onn tision of the significance of oxporience 
Tlie temperament of sncli a person is closelj related to the formal 
structure of lus thought A man s thought ma^ cither express or 
compensile his personal life, there is no necessary idontit} between 
the forms of the personal life and the forms of thought lUit at the 
deepest leicl, uhere onl\ the most general characteristics of 
form operate, there is a general correlation Tlie temperament 
and poasion of a static dualist is iicier that of a unitaiy process 
thinker, iheir responses to God and lo womtn, to eternity and time, 
express the same continuiij of form os does their thought In 
this ultimate sense the mdiMduals can be liken to represent stages 
in the development of Europe in iheir personality as well as 
m their thought v 

Since wo lire primarily concerned with the s)stematic structure 
of a changing tradition rathtf than with personality there are 
certain supreme figures which, though of symbolic importance, 
lie outside the scope of this amljsis Socrates, Jcsus, Goethe, 
lvjetz«che Tliese men did not help to create systems but repre 
<emed certain universal attitudes m their lues their works and 
their deaths Of these four I liave onl} included Goethe, wl om 
I Tetjuire to throw hght, b) contrast, on the limitations of the 
European form The other three set the limits to the slor> of 
Europe Wiat appeared m Socraies and Jesus the spiritual con 
sciousness of the individual subject was exhausted in Nietzsche 
The searcher and the god man led of necessity to the man god, 
and to disaster for the tradition Tlie attitude of these three to the 
divine and to woman rev eals the grandeur and the limitations of the 
European dissoaation Only after the closing of that cjcle of 
experience and the final collapse of the E iropean tradition is it 
possible for man to recogmse objectively tl e universal source of 
his own formative gemus It would appear that no true European 
could help misunderstanding Goetlie whose real contemporaries 
ar^ to be found either before Pjlato or in the present century Yet he 
was also marked by his time and can lend a part of himself to 
throw light on the dissoaated forma of life which he repudiated 
Jesus proclaimed the rediscovery of undifferentiated innocence, 
Socraies sought a difrerentiauoo of thought which would restore 
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an3 protect man s integrity, Nietzsche dreamed of the imegntj of 
a neu race of men m ho would overcome the failure of the Christian 
Socratic differentiation This is the frame of our star) The Europeaa 
experiment in differentiation is an episode m the biolog) of man’s 
soaal development and the attempt to interpret it must emplov 
the broad vistas of a philo^pJncal anthropology Man set out on 
a two thousand y ear trial of a particular method of difTerentiatioir, 
adapting the structure of his mental processes, conscious and 
unosnsaous, to a certain general form ** 

"W e need consider onU the mo't general characten«tjcs of this 
form, and for the purpo>-es of this anahsiS, these reduce to two 
Tliought may he either unitary or dualistic (since other pluralistic 
forms iua\ be neglected), and it ma\ be either proce<s or static. 
These tno pairs produce four combinations or types of thought 
unitary process, unitan static, duali<tic process, and dualistic 
ctatic, Tlie first and la-t are the most stable and common types, 
the xnatajy static and duaiislic process for*OF are le*i> frequent 
and may be regarded os anomalous forms appearing at times of 
transition 

The analysis into these sharp categones of a field as subtle and 
complex as thought is no more and no less reliable than any other 
method of dassiFnng the forms of proceed Such discrete das<iii 
cations can throw light on the nature of thought just as the mental 
separation of male and female types represents a real ditergence 
of tno complementary tvpes Mntliin the genend diversili of human 
individuals But just as a trace of the contran hormone mav set 
the antagonistic process at wort and de troy the <evU3l balance 
of the male or female type, *o cacli of those four fundamental 
tipes of thought may be di turbed b» the mlluencc of a form alien 
to its o>rn If we were considering a static scherae of Jiumm 
potentialities it would be enough to choose four rcpresentitiie», 
one of eacli type Buttoportrai the deselopiiig sequenceof a process 
ivhich leads from undifTcrenuatcd umtan procC" thought through 
the trial difTereniiaiian of duahstic-^tauc form to iliSTcrpntnted 
unitary process tliought, we require at lea t twice tliai number 
\o indmdual is eicr a pure repre«entatise ^f his tipe Each 
develops amidst the mhennnee of hi« pa l and the impress of his 
environment, and forms lus own resolution of these raned in 

fiuenccs Lach displays the ten ion of the procos the antitlif^is < f 

concran_rlenien!s from which one generd patlrm i«;jd to cmcrgi 
\et iliese representative figuns Ime b«en chfxen to dijlai 
certain definite stages in the develoj ment of the form of the mental 
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process in man, as re^ ealed partly in temperament but more clearh 
in ibe spoken and ^"vritten 'N^ord 

At the dawn of European thought there stands a dark oracular 
figure, Hcraclitiis (b C 540-475), whose Tisiotl is at once more 
ancient and.more universal tlian the European Aristocratic, lonelj, 
and pessimistic, Jus dogmatic fragments provide a contrast to tlie 
subsequent development of thought Europe neglected him for 
twenty three centunes, and it is onlj now that his stature can be 
recognised Heraclitus links the European tradition with the process 
thought of tlie early Asiatic civilisalions 

In the earher Milesian and Pythagorean schools, Greek thinkers 
had already begun the attempt to see nature and experience as 
a rational whole From the study of harmony in music and in 
geometrical forms Pythagoras had come to believe that number 
was the key to reality Heraclitus dismissed this view ‘ Pj'tliagoras, 
son of Mnesarcluis, prartised investigation most of aU men, and 
having chosen out these treatises, he made a wisdom of his own, 
much learning and bad art To Heraclitus all was strife and 
cbicnge,. and harmony was not to be regarded as static, but as lying 
in a developing relation between opposites Change was universal, 
but there was one pervasive order within it Man was a part of 
that order, and subject to its transformations The unity of nature 
was to be found in its,vanety, “ind in the continuity of the trans 
formation bj which life became death, and night day Tlie harmony 
of opposites was seen in process of then inierplaj, and all > allies 
Were relative 

Though the Herachtean fragments are sometimes obscure and 
are not expressed as a system of thought, the empliasis is unitary 
and the basic conception is one of process There are no fundamental 
dualisms in the pen ading order, opposed elements are harmonised 
tlirough their mutual relations, and perhaps aho bj the proce«s 
which transforms each thing into its opposite These are the formal 
characteristics of unitarj process tiiought, and they are unmis 
tokable in Heraclitus 

‘ It is wise for those who hear, not me, but tlie uniiersal reason, 
to confess that all things are one — ^Tlus world, the same for all, 
iKithcr any of the gods nor onj man has mode, hut it alwajs 
w os, and is, and shall be, an ever hv mg fire, kindled m due measure 
nnd in due measure extinguished —Into the same nver jou 
could not «lop twnce, for other waters ore flowing — In change 
is rest — Craving and satietj — God is day and night, winter and 
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summer, uar iiid peace, plenty and want —lor men to have nhal 
c%or tlie} wish, would not be well Sickness makes health pleasant 
and good, hunger, satietj, weanness, rest — liar is the father 
Tnd king of all — It is hard to contend with passion, for whatever 
It erases it bu}s wiHi its life — Heraclitus blamed the poet who 
<nu! ‘Would that <info were destroyed from among go/ls and men 
For there could he no harmony without sharps and flat*, nor living 
beings without male and female, uhicli are contraries The bar 
monj of the world is a harmonj of oppositions, as in the ca«e of the 
bow and the Is re Tlie unhke is joined together, and from differ 
ences results the most beautiful harmonj, and all things take place 
bj «info — Good and evil are the same- — Umte whole and part, 
agreement and diSTgroemenl, accordmt and discordant from all 
comes one, and from one all — To me one is ten thousand if he be 
tlie best — A min s character is 1 is daemon — isdom is to speak 
truth and consciously to act according to nature 
In these fragn ents we recognwe Heraclitus as the father of 
process thought, as have otl ers to whom we shall refer* later He 
IS the representative of UDdiffereniiated unitary process Ihou^l f, 
thought before it separated itsdf from nature and «et out on the 
search for analjiical cltiniy I have given these quotations at 
length because they pronde a nvid contrast to the main trend of 
European thought Their meanibg and content do not call for 
comment here, but their general form i* c|,ear m place of dualism, 
there is the opposition of complementaries, m place of static 
sub«tance, there is the rhythm and strife of process Heraclitus is 
aware of himself as difTereni from others, but he is pantheistic, 
lyrical, and intuitive not self-cntical or analytical He is subtle and 
dogmatic, but he does not moralise in the hope of improving lie 
feels the same rhythm in iiunself as ho ob'erves in nature, the 
gift of thought enables him to cnucise his senses, but it does 
not separate him from nature Most men may be blind and life 
may be tragic, but man, as Herachtus sees him is not a problem to 
lumself In Heraclitus there is sometlung of the early Greek 
sense of umty and balance, which was later lost in Greece and was 
rejected by Europe et if the fancy be permitted wecanimagine 
that Herachtus might have understood U e two thousand years of 
error as a stage in the process of history, for iv e all work together 
to one end some consciously and with puipo»e, oUiers uncon>aoi sly 
Just as indeed Heraclitus I think says that tlie sleep ng are co- 
workers and fabneators of the tiling that happen in the world 
(M Antomus ) To the unitary mmdit is as though the acluevemcnls 
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of Europe had been a bnlhani dream in the lonj, sleep of slant 
thought, when man u as unaware of Ins unit} 

It IS one of the <5trangest features of historj that tliere are 
brief penods, and even indii'idual lives, in which the developments 
of man) centuries are epitomised A few generations of Greek 
historj appear to summarise the Instory of Europe, and the thought 
of one Greek plulosopher to carrj w Uhin it the fertile seed from which 
has grown the European soul To understand Plato (b c 427-347) 
IS to understand Europe, for if «e look deep enough we can 
see in liim not onlj the separation of thought from the world of 
phenomena which it is the task^ science to overcome but also the 
disillusionTuent which gave Christianity its opportunity Plato 
expresses more completolj than any other thinker the tension 
which set Europe its task and was at the same time its prime mover 
Tlie disparity of the ideal and the real created the phenomenon 
Europe, and in the philosoplucal realm Plato is its symbol 
But here we can only consider the mo>i general aspects of 
Plato s lustorical situation and personal acluevement, and no attempt 
will be made to refer to his special doctrines, whether in philosophy, 
ethics or politics Plato has been quoted enough His words have 
a spurious clarity For more than two thousand years they have 
hjpnotised men with their treacherous lucidity, promiang the 
Socratic path to knowledge but leaving the soul bemused on a 
transcendental and wholly fantisiical journey Moreover it would 
be dishonest to cite phrases in support of m) interpretation since 
such passages must either be torn from a Socratic dialectic of 
enquir) where the method not the conclusion is essential, or from 
a Platonic doctrine which changes from dialogue to dialogue, much 
as Furopo did from century to century and like Europe ends in 
a bitter intolerance wluch repudiates its earlier ideals The tension 
in Plato and in Europe gaie neither any rest, howeier grand 
tlievr achievement their common failure proves a deep maladjusi 
ment which Mtahtj must sooner or later repiidnte 
PHto IS the symbol of Furopo because he is the expression of 
the Iniman demand for permanence in a uniiers&.of process This 
antithesis, which is the most general characteristic of the European 
tradition, maj he identified in eierj component of the process in 
tbo biological and phj'fiological processes in the origins of thought, 
in social and poliucal mo\ cments and in the structure of philosophy 
Plato is great because his ll ought <o completed represented both 
the typical situation of n man at that period and his own personal 
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s^tuatlon as pupil, lover, citizen, and ideali«t, through the dilTerenl 
phases of his life This means tliat i%e can find this cliaracteristic 
antithesis represented in evei^ component Of lus life and thouglit, 
but most clearlj of all, becau e he is foremost a lover of truth, 
in his thought * 

To Plato the tlunker the wotld of process and the demand for 
permanence are represented respectively bi the Ilerachtean fluv 
and the Socratic searcli for moral and intellectual certaintj As 
Anstotle explains, Plato nas the result of the interaction of the 
Herachtean doctnne and the Socmtic demand for a uniicrsal ethic 
Plato Avas true to his lime and also a true European m accepting the 
validity of the Herachtean new asfegards the world of the sen<e5, 
Avlule denj’ing that ivorld realiti in faiour of a transcendental 
AAOrld ofpermanent ideas That >ias the attitude winch the tradition 
improved on each matunng generation Plato sees straight to the 
roots of the human situation at the time and empha«i<es the 
inescapable dualism bewcen the process of tlie senses and the 
permanence of timeless ideas Tins honest} is the source of his 
power, and his position 1ns for long been bciond challenge But 
ho went on to interpret tho dualism in a special manner It vr&s 
an essential and permanent dualism, and since to him onl} whet 
was permanent could be granted teal e>n<tcncc, the persieting 
iTarmon} of tbe ideal world was rcalii\ and tho confu ion of ilio 
AAOrld of process was ilhi ion In expressing tins Antithesis of 
permincnee and proco'S and in granting prior roAht} to the 
permanent, Plato speaks for ruroponn tradition llus attitude was 
supenmposed on the normal ndaptiic %jtaltt\ of the 5|)ene9 Most 
Europeans continued to bcliese m the realil} of the world of the 
sense-, and to take comfort in the plitonic doctrine onl} when the 
facts of process became unbeiriblc it limes of frustntion, illnes 
or approacliing deaili 

But wh> did Plato make this choice’ He Iised onl} two or three 
generauon- after Heraclitus, set he rcpre-cnis a different t\j>' 
of man Tlie tmnsformation of the soaal tradition ai the opening 
of the third period which wc anal}sed in a proiious chaptir, i- 
concentriled and thrown into high relief bv the contrast betwrdi 
these two thinkers Tlie pn>blem> which hare j re-occupi'’d the 
modem mind did not exist for llcrachlu«, hut the} are most of 
them in the Dialogues In Plato there is scarcely a trace left of the 
anoent undifferentiated unitary man iMiile mcot features of the 
dissociated ihooretical mind ore olreily j resent Tlie*e two, jn 
Cl rtain respects ts picnl of ancient and modem appear to I c paro 
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led b} on ab)<>, and )Pt tliej are hnVed iho continuity of the 
llcr\diiean iransformiUon which led from one to the other 
Bccavi«o Uerachtii? occepied process and rcprc« iits a more unucrsal 
mode of being it is concon able lliat for once the more anaent tj jic 
might haie umlcr«tood, wJnIc plt}^ng, tlio later 

If thoi Init all met nu intiim m other regions, I haie no doubt 
tint Phto has conceited a hcaienh dialogue between Heraclitus 
and Socrates in which the llerochtcan proce<$ and the Socratic 
dialectic earn the argument from the original antithesis to a joint 
recognition tint the umtarj method must now supersede the 
Socratic Rut that dialogue cutilJ not be honcsllj recorded for 
Heraclitus would angnl} halt rtpiidntcd its possibilitj and quite 
properlj thereafter Inie nmaincd <ilenl, knowing tint torn from 
his lusioncal context lie, Heraclitus, could no longer exist Ho 
might think to him<clf that the whole affair of these Socntic dia 
logueswasan oierraied inttUeciuahsl fanias}, never leading cither 
to coniiction or to action, but he would not trouble to assert what 
he would know that Socrates could not rccognuc So Plato could 
record no dialogue but onlj the smiling faith of Socrates, justified 
b} the rurojK! that drew its inspiration so hrgel} from him, and 
the graie air of Hcrichius who, liaiing seen the deeper truth, 
would certnnh 1 e indifferent lo the knowledge tint, when Europe 
filled, the world would after nil look back to lum The da) had not 
come for a philosopher who wouhl proclaim the jojful wisdom of 
the acceptance of process, and Plato, after Socrates death, could 
not haie understood such an attitude 

These two represent the ancient and modem tjpes, the pnnutne 
undilTerentiated and the EurojKin dis:>ociatcd man, as far as is 
possible for men who were so close to one another in time, and both 
pre eminentl) thinkers AVhj did one choo«e one form of thought 
and the other the alternatite^ t\nnt clnnge in social conditions 
provided the stiinuliTs to a nev\ development m the later of the two’ 
Tlie untlunking acceptance of the forms of ancient life had been 
disturbed by an upheaval in wlucli both the contrast betw een one 
«oaal<Jslen\ and another and the imtabilitj of all such s)stcms had 
been forced on man s attention m the Eastern Mediterranean and 
particularly in Greece Social disturbance had unsettled men s 
minds and the early Greek thinkers were cxpre^sinn- a social need 
m seeking to recover stability through the discovery of a rational 
and universal piancaple of order We have <een that in the earlj 
Stages of the ev olution of thought the requirement of clanty implies 
the use of static ideas, and the later and more systematic and 
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logical Greek thinkers of necessity turned to static conception* 
Heraclitus had not been intimidated bj the processes of life and the 
mercilcssness of change, but that aristocratic attitude could not be 
maintained The common experience was one of discomfort and 
anxiet} , while the old order was no longer respected the anarch} 
and relativity of the offered alteniatiios were eqiiallv imsatisfjang 
a general demand for s}'stoin arose, and with it tlie opportunity for 
developing static concepts 

The Socratic method is the subjective and introspective form 
of what later became the heuristic principle of quantity Socrates 
made his life the search for trhth regarding the ideal life, intel 
lectual clarity and ethical truth were inseparable, and man should 
use his mind to seek the truth Plato took on himself to fulfil this 
teaching, hut it was not enough for him to remain, like lus teacher, 
a humble seeker of truth Life had disappointed lum, Socrates 
was gone, and he required some established certainty on which he 
could lean There were more general ph}siological and social 
conditions wluch facilitated his choice, but m the man Plato 
It was the evil cruelty of men that compelled lus choice He could 
not remain with Heraclitus and Socrates in the world of the senses, 
he refused to accept the ultimate reality of a world which could 
condemn to death the sery prophet of truth, he joined the ranks 
of those who sought to escape the distress of the actual world in 
the sUtic harmony of thought Parmenides had alread} empha 
sised the static character of real existence, and Anaxagoras had 
found this realit} in'a transcendental world Socrates, in dead!} 
earnest in lus search for truth, had been more cautious But Plato 
was impatient for certainty, and the Socratic road to knowledge 
became the Piatomc siew of reality In tlie beginning was the 
Word 

Tins was the response of an individual to the general social 
transformation in progress the time and it resulted in the 
establishment of the explicit marks of the European diseoaation 
But this unitary situation and its results can be identified in the 
difTercnt components of the process in the ph}Siolog} of the 
mental processes, which facilitated the prior de\eIopnient of static 
concepts, in the social instabilit} sshicli stimulated the compensa 
tory deyelopment of sjslematic thought, and in the bitter persoml 
expenence which led Plato to reject the world of process Platonic 
thought facilitated a general tendcnc} In Plato we find the essential 
form of the European attitude tlie mtcHcctual rejection of the 
phenomenal world of process on account of its sordid ruthlcssncss 
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find the emanciBition of the spirit mthiii its own realm of perma 
iicnl intcllcctinl clanlj and liarnionj The nncienl, aristocratic, 
tragic consciousness disappears, man sets out to console his spirit 
and protect his hod) b) the exploitation of static ideas 
The rjlhagoroaii \ie\a of musical liarmonj had not separated 
music from life, or number from nature But Plato appears at some 
stage in his life to hate rcaoltcd from sensuous and sensual pleasure, 
in place of the bcautj of nature he came to sec onlj the ugliness of 
man, and the Socratic melhoil lent itself casilj to the separation 
ol* the dixinc music of the soul from the sordid materialitj of 
flesh and blood ^^lth tlus diiision man becomes self conscious, 
subjectise, moralistic, analjlical, and critical Tacli of llic«e 
characteristics expresses a static element in Platonic thought 
The subjectia e quality expresses tlie emphasis on the india idual as 
a persisting entitj separated from the processes of the environment, 
the moralising tendenc) expresses the distrust of tlie processes of 
organic aitahtj, and tiio critical and onol>-tical intellect expresses 
the impulse to master nature tlirough the application of <tatic 
ideas These complcmentarj a^jtects ma> be brought together 
iQ one observation the Platonic attitude represented the partial 
displacement of consciousnes> or attention from its proper role of 
the facilitation of development to the sain attempt to modifj the 
real >voTld to conform to the ideal 
The high generality of tlus interpretation of Plato does not 
imply an} v nguene«s or speculative uncertaint} It is, I believe, 
merely the consequence of applying tJie Socratic method to tlie 
Platonic doctrine An analysis of the logic of many of Plato s argu 
ments, using the radical methods of mathematical logic would 
inevitably shoiv that Plato s unspoken criterion of certainty , reality , 
tnd truth is ahiays and only persistence and permanence His 
arguments for immortality shoo this most clearly, but the same 
basis IS fundamental to Viis entire thought This is the sort of man 
he IS, he can think in no otlier way 

Tlie Socratic method can lead anyivhere it is the machine tool 
which can make any kind of tool In the hands of dissociated Euro- 
\V to dissocioteA hot by o'CiXasy 

man to the dethronement of the abstract noun it finally opens tlie 
way to proper proce«s thought Socrates represents the levolt of 
the human spirit from the relativity of the ancient world, the 
intellectual search for a supreme sanction in the existence of wluch 
man must believe if he is to survive Unitary thought is the com 
parable revolt from modern relativity, tlie search by man for the 
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form of Ills umtj with nature, a unit} which his Eiirojiem reason 
tells him must exist, since life and thought exist 

But in separating consaousne«s from the material world Plato 
has to ascribe the formative facult} of the mmd to con«cipusness, 
whereas the formative processes of the human S}stem are largely 
uncousaous, that is, they operate below the dominant processes 
of the human hierarchy and only come to attention at speaal 
moments Tins confusion is inevitable m dualistic static thought, 
because the formative element cannot belong to the matenal world, 
the criterion of winch is mere permanence It appears, for example, 
m the Platonic treatment of Eios Tliere is physiological and 
philosophical truth in tlie imagery of the ascent of lore from 
particular and transient beauty to more general and Jastmg beauty 
The nenous system itself is a luerarchy winch passes the residues 
of particular stimuli up to the higher ganglia svhich respond to more 
general situations So thought builds itself up from the particular 
to the general, and so also man grows from the immediacy of 
ua«tm« to the broader Iiuman Msion Aboi e all in loi e, which can 
move the whole man, the formative unpul es pass up the luerarcliy, 
potentially creatwe at every level But in the Platomc image 
Eros has no home, the god belongs rcitlier to the Desh nor to the 
spirit and can only generate in beauty, somewhere betiveen the 
ideal and the real Love is no longer ajirocess, with all the power 
and limitations of a process, but has become an unsubstantial idea 
But m truth Ero» does not belong to the Platomc ^-stem, by lus 
existence he refutes it, and only bv denymg lum proper fulCIment 
(xmld Plato become 'O far going a European To Heracjituf and the 
ancient world the expenence of beauty was a component of the 
variety and nece^ty of natural processes, to Plato and the complete 
Europeans beauty became a moral idea Tlie failure of the instinc- 
tive mtegration had made this necessary Aforal ideaL> were the 
compensaUng structures developed br the formative process to 
sustain a long period of dilTereDliation and dis-ociation But ideals 
are only temporary structures, sinc^ their static and umversal 
character demes the div er<itv of individuals each on Ins own course 
of development- Ideals are thus temporarv compensations for 
Ignorance of the actual nature of man and of the form of his proper 
development Plato and Europe were supreme — during the penod 
when man remained ignorant of the form of his unity w ith nature 
Plato symbolises the intellectual, and Paul v D 0^) the 
religious self-consaousne«s Socrates had developed on intellectual 
method by his personal example lo using the spoken word, and 
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Plato in recording the Socratic conversations had made this method 
the hasis of an intellectual system In a similar manner Paul s 
mission ivas to spread the spoken parables and personal example of 
Jesus as the inspiTatvon of a widespread ethical community, which 
uas to be developed by his missionary travels and his letters 
Socrates and Jesus •were ht by a completeness that was only for 
heroes, few could follow the simple assurance of their gospels 
But Plato and Paul, each in his ofwn way a duahstic man denying 
a part of life, were at once inspired by their respective leaders 
and touched b} common mortality, it was the task of each to spread 
the knowledge of a noble and tragic hfe, and to dilute the, heady 
gospel into a socially tolerable ethic The parallel as valid in so far 
as It expresses the isolation of primary genius and the role of the 
inspired but dissociated teacher who alone can convey the new 
message to the people, but its Iinuts are reached in the different 
conditions of the two cases Plato s personal denial was further 
reaching than Paul s and he deserted the Socratic ideal to develop 
fanciful theories, though they alike sought to fulfil their mission 
in the life of their commumij, Plato s hfe ended in practical failure, 
wlule Paul created the basis for a universal church and in lus own 
person paid the full price 

From p social point of view Paul is the most cliancteristic of 
all European figures His life and iliouglit spring from a soil in 
which Semitic, Greek, and Roman elements, partly springing from 
earlier Egyptian sources, were again combined l\lule the Jemsh 
tradition was national and separatist, Paul is universally human 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free 
there is neither male nor female for all are one in Christ Jesus 
Moreoier Paulis an individual in the European sense, his mjsticisni 
u as not lo s of ] ersonahtj in a passive identification with God 
but the sense of a compelling mission, driving him to an actii'e life 
of preachings strongly marked bj the qualities and limitations of 
his own person, a form which reappears in the assorliic dogmatism 
of Liuhor This Furopean energy sj rang from an also characteristic 
allj European dichotomy, he did not' accept himself, he was not at 
ease wth himself, the nece^ily was laid on him, woe lo him if he 
did not fulfil It His combination of strength and weakness, of 
gentleness md mger, of imoxication and despair, of self-confidence 
and humihtj, is a sign of the European dissociation Tins 

di\ ision IS onlj partioUj concealed hj the longing for umtj and 
permanence symbolised iii the monotheistic god of lote who bnn"S 
the assurance of eternal life But the hamionj is incomplete, the 
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unsatisfactory structure of the person speaks tlirough Ifis words, 
and lie is continuallj disturbed b} the sense of failure or inadequacy 
which «o often accompanies good works 

Before we can go deeper into the formal stnicture of Paul’s 
person and thought we must consider Ins lustoncal significance 
For him there were four lustoncal ages First, the penod from Adam 
to Abraham, when sin is unconscious, since no right and wrong 
are recognised This is the penod of pnmitise roan Second, from 
Abraham to Moses, wlitn sin is recognised but standards are not , 
defined Tliird, from Ma>es to Qinst, the period of the Law 
Tins isHhe penod which we has e already discus>ed, when increasing 
technical skill and developing awarenfs* enable man to satisfy his 
instinctive desires, not as necessities for life, but os sources of 
pleasure Tins Joss of innocence led to the exploitation not onI> 
of pleasure but also of pain, and man became bestial when iincon 
trolled bj social $londard^ The Law expres od the need and desire 
of the community to stabilise and order the animal life of man in 
an ethical <}stcm which would control and limit tlic new Itists The 
existence of the Law was thus to Paul a result and an admission of 
the fact of «in Tlic Law did not attempt to change man s nature, 
but onl> to control it tlirough fear of the Lord 
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contrar} the one to the other, so that je cannot do the things that 
)e ^^ould ” There is no doubt what is implied in the choice. “And 
they that are Clmst’s have cruahed the flesh with the affections 
and lusts ” 

But those to I'vhom the shame of tins conflict has become unbear- 
able, and ^^ho ha^ e the advantage of the personal example of a new 
form of life, can be purged of their conscious sinful desires and 
achieve a new partial integration This is the role of Jesus in social 
history A personal example become a myfli serves to transform 
an exhausting conflict within consciousness into a harmonj 
But this harmony of consaousness is achieved by a process of 
suppression which results frpin the acceptance of a new organising 
conviction the divinity of Jesus come to take the burden of sin 
from us The stram of conflict is lightened by the sense of for 
giveness, and a new partial co-ordination vs achieved, attention 
being directed to religious sublimations of the instinctive desires 
and awaj from the desires themselves Open conflict is converted 
. into inner dissociation This apparent victorj over sin is the aim 
of union With the Messiaii As in all sadism the flesh of another 
crucifled is our own flesh cruofled, and the battle is won for us 
“hnowing this, that our old mm is crucified with him, that the 
hody of sm might be destroyed, that henceforward we should not 
servo sin— Tor sm shall not have doniimon over jou for 30 are 
not under the liw, but under grace— But he, tliot is joined unto 
the Lonl is one spirit “ 

Here in the accepted interpretation of the origins of Pauline 
Chnslinnity we can trace one aspect of tlie process winch led to the 
luropem dissociation The growing complexity of life unsettles 
the pnnniive and ancient innocence, man becomes aware of the 
need for a new order and new siandirds these standards render 
evident the divergence from them of his own nature, and conflict, 
'in, and shame arc experienced, finally a new liarmony is ostab 
hshed through the relative siipprcsMon of certain components of 
human nature Anotlicr aspect of the same process is seen in the 
development of the PHlonic ethical dviaUsm which sejvanlcs the 
reil world of ideas from the inferior realm of mvlcml phenomena 

It would appear that Pauls thought had been influonccd by 
Platonic ideas, but tlio whole trend of Mediterranean thought was 
moving in tlic same direction and it is imiovsihlo to sojiarato its 
difftrini componctus This essential conformilv of the intclleciual 
and religious trends becomes evident when we observe that tlie 
ba ic strucUiro of Paul’s ihoiighl was duah<uc and «niic Tlie dual 
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belief in a harraonj unifying diversity flcm-ed at once into religious 
tmoiton and into the scientific organisation of fact After Kepler 
the objective quantitative element predominated, and the sub 
jective religious paasion, divorced from the real world of exact 
science, faded into the background Objective number is essentially 
alien to the human spirit and its god*., only at Kepler’s time iva> 
the slate of knowledge such os lo bring the two into balance and 
to conceal their antithesis 

Never before or since has anj man searched twenty years for 
a truth so new as that which Kepler sought and found Kepler’s life 
svmbolises the process of discovery, a proems of long preparation 
and swift fulfilment, expressing unconscious tendencies, jet 
subject to the critique of consciousness, using capacities which are 
neither consciously rational nor irrational, but formative and 
ocganic The formative process in Kepler’s mind led him to search 
for a simple harmony, it was historical circumstance onlj that 
gave his subjective expenence the form of devotion lo a personal 
god Indeed in opening a new field to the formative tendencies of 
ihe mind, the field of djTianucal motions, Kepler and Galileo were 
doing miicli to eliminate the psjchological necessity for religious 
faith Tliereafter the formative tendencj of the mind increasingly 
expressed itself in shaping the quantitative picture of nature, and 
"as directed loss and less into religious conviction The harmonj 
'vhich for Kepler was an expression of God soon became a substitute 
for Cfod 

Yet Kepler’s pas«ion for unitj vvas hmiied m us scope, only 
through the limUation of its aim could it be efTeciive Kepler 
souglit a transcendent and eternal harmonv, and found it bj neg- 
lecting the pcrsoml life and the world of clnnge His impuKe was, 
like that of all exact «cienti«ls after him, lo escape the apparent 
> arbitrariness, confusion, and cea elcss proces:, of ihe world around 
into a divine peace and harmonj The dualism of liis temperament 
IS conccilcd, because his emotion and Im work are concentrated on 
the ideal world with the result that he di«pln>ed little intcrc l in 
tlie world of human process It Iia-» been said tlial the stiidj of 
Vf-VTS>ritnTij VrinTiei 1*110 'innn'm rmTi& lo xinAvr^Vtirri TnliTre TVm w 
onlj true for the static aspects of nature and for motions which 
irt stationary in the sen>e that thej displaj no irreversible change 
or cunmlilive development Kepler never conceived that the «olar 
sjslom miglil have a lustorj, it liad been created once and for oil 
in the imago of God, with even the axes of the vinous planctarj 
orbits m permanent lnrmonic ratios Kepler’s discoveries con- 
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A pnniary, substantial reality, was an error The religious veil 
had fallen, man had begun to discover the true forms of nature 
He could not fail sooner or later to believe in the independence 
of his own mind and the supreme fertility of his oivn consciousness 
Nor could Descartes that evening m November, 1C19 He repre 
sented man torn from lus roots, over travelled, over sceptical, over 
lonely, over conscious of himself He sat alono and pondered man, 
as consaous subject, alone with the problem of truth, and therefore 
seeking an absolute plulosojdiic truth separated from, the practical 
life of the senses, man as subject, without conviction, or love, 
or action, alone with his doubts The result was inevitable an 
exaggerated emphasis on consciousness, and the overcoming of 
doubt by the new dogmatism of a precise deductive system of 
abstract necessity Just as Descartes fled his doubts into a dogmatic 
s>stem of clear ide^s, Cartesian machine man has compensated lus 
inner uncertainty in a rutldess exploitation of mechanical technique 
To Descartes the consaousnesstff the self, from which he began, 
implied knowledge of one's oivn imperfect nature, and this in turn 
implied knowledge of a perfect being or god, the idea of uhom 
enabled us to be aware of our own limitations Xepler’s spontaneous 
conviction of God liad already become a scepticism ivhich seeks to 
still itself With rational arguments for the existenco of God, and 
doubt rather than faith become the means to attain knowledge 
Yet Descartes, the sceptic, displays an innocent trust in his own 
miml Man could discover the truth, for if lie hod i clear and 
definite idea of amihing that was evidence of us exialonce Since 
man found himself in possession of two clear ideas, tlie idea of 
consoousnoss or thought, and the idea of spatial cMon'ion, the<e^ 
"CIO two realities mind or comciousness without extension, and 
matter or extension witliout consciousness, bcliind winch pair the 
idoT of God was necessaiy to Inrmomse tlio dualism 
Iho duahstic static form of tliought which marks the European 
tradition attains Us most radical expression in Descartes ^^lnteTcr 
hp Service wo paj to other ideas, and howcier certain we are of 
Us falsity, after throe corUunes we still bchaic as if wc lived 
m n Cartesian vvorld The static clantx of Cartesian thouglit 
incMtabl) fascimtcd and imposed on beings wlm were so Indl^ 
in need of harmonj and so ready to deny procC'S m tlie searrh for ii 
The \cr} clarity of the method expows Us own errors, but wc are 
accustomed to them and like them, for they satisfy our vanity 
It his been evident for a cenlorv that unity is nece'«in to lliou^Jit, 
and that process js inherent in noture, but western man has 
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and with her of the fuher life of man He is discussing ‘ jealousy 
‘ This situation occurs principally in the case of love of woman, 
smce uhoeier imagines that the woman whom he loves has given 
herself to another, will be sad not merely boc^use his own desire 
IS thwarted, hut because he will feel disgust with it, being com 
pelled to connect Ins image of the beloved person with the pnvy 
parts and excreta of the other ” 

To the unitary consciousness organic facts are innocent, but 
dissoaated man may by a shudder reveal that Ins divine compre 
Kension is no more than an inteWectual pretence The spintnal 
achievement of Europe is displayed in our ability to recognise tlie 
significance of those betraying words, we are learning to recognise 
the limitations of the subjective consciousness, and to separate in 
It the valid from the invobd To the dissociated mind, engrossed 
III Its oim subjective ideas, it appears tliat something is damaged 
when attention is called to a defect m genius, but m fact only 
Us own illusions are affected Spinoza remains the same, so true 
to himself that we can learn not only from lus superb intellect, 
monistic but static, but also from the underlying division which 
separated his consciousness from the organic matrix of Jus life 
The perverse association confessed by Spinoza is one of tlie many 
sources of dissociated idealism Disgust with any aspect of organic 
funaion, whether it leads to over emphasis or inhibition, ex 
presses the distortion which accompanies a dissociation of the human 
system Ttie example of Goetlie shows that such dissociation i? not 
a necessary element in a developing and creatiie peisonoliiy 
Spinoza overcame much of the ignorant dogmatism of Christian 
morality, but in preferring a static harmony to development, and 
isolation with his god to the fuller life of action, he reveals a limi 
tation winch renders his thought relatively infertile In this he 
represents the idealism which has now to be overcome 

Yet in many respects Spinoza was not merely ahead of liis own 
century, but represented an altitude of self conscious man towards 
his own life which still lies ahead Chrisuamty serves to maintain 
and compensate a dissociation Spinoza, in spite of the limitations 
of his static isolation, rejects the moralistic attitude, and the 
religious emphasis on sin and repentance Rationalism still divides 
matter and spmt, ind uses different techniques to study the two 
realms, Spinoza asserts their umty He is thus at once the symbol 
of European rational ideahsm, and yet also far ahead of it This 
paradox arises because the form of his tempenment and thought 
constitutes a transitional ftate, between the static dualism of 
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Eurojxj nnd tlic untlar) procc<^ tlioiiglit><%}ucIi is now in develop- 
ment, Spinoza re} rrsonu a mixed umno static form Tins explains 
vvlij ho IS at once ahead of and LchinJ contemporan thoii^Jit 
Such court j tionf as process, tendencj , dci elopment, iiiicl no place 
in his ethical geometry, m this he is before Bruno, bffore 
even AnstotJe, hnct with Plato and Fuclid On tJio other hand in 
hi« rvdical monistic trnj)}ia<i<. Ins mibilit^ to sec man m anv other 
wav than os a port of the general order of nature, and lu» vi ion 
of the divine as a yxrvc^ive units of form, fie reaches far ahead 
tliroiigh Goethe to Marx, Nietzsche, Irtud, and the unitan age 
But tins far rt veiling intiulioii of a new morality, a revaluation 
repbang the morality of diseoQatioo, was not the rx'sult of an^ 
nrbilran prophetic nngic It oro«c dircctl> from his single outlook, 
and displays *onie of the jxisitue qinhties of the unitarj pnncipJe, 
prejudiced bv it static frame Mom tic thought nia} be static but 
a iinitar) attitude to life cannot be m Spinoza the static element 
roj resented a failure to live and think according to lus owtj con 
cepiions He was a vea saver to God and to nature, while denntig 
the fuller personal life 

The following extracts «how Spmoza* intransigent nionum, in 
wluch he parts comp.ini with the main European tradition, lus 
pantheism, vtIucIi sees God in erorvthing and man himself as ajurt 
of God winch happens to have a tlunUng bodj , and lus enjovment 
of the detailed wnctr of fact in tins perxasive unit) Tlus charac 
tenstic emphnsu on unit) and order hois Spinoza on the one hand 
with llenchtu-s, pnor to the differentiation of European conceptual 
thought, and on the other hand with the present age m it» need 
to re-ostabhsh order Yet in fus thought ne feel the porert) of ab 
intellectual idealism winch neglects the dexelopnient of personality 
by active experience through which old ideals are transcended 
Spinoza s thought is a ghost hie spirit, lading the time-sense 
which IS indispensable to a more mature and complete life and 
thought 

' Free is that vrlncli exists «oIel) according to the necessitv of 
Its own nature, and iTho«e action is deiennihed bv itself, necessary, 
or rather compelled, is that which is determined by <oroetliing 
else to exist and act in a given manner — There is nothing arbitrary 
in the nature of tlungs, but everytluDg is determined by the 
nece«siiv of the nature of God to exist and act in a given manner 
The order and relationships of ideas are the same as the order and 
relaUonslups of things — The will cannot be called a free, but 
onl) a necessarj cause — ^To those who ask why God did not 
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make all men in such a manner that tUe> vould hve bj their 
reason, I nnsu er, because he had enough material to make e\ ery 
thing from the highest degree of perfection to the lonest — Men 
decene themseUes when, thej regard tlieniselves- as free, and this 
Tiew merelj results from the fact that they are aware of thur 
actions but do not know the causes which determine them — ^fhere 
IS in the mind no absolute or free will, but the mind is determined 
to will this or that bj a cause which in turn is determined by 
another and this again bj another, and so on without end — E\ery 
man comes into the world wthout knowledge of the causes of 
things, hut TOth tlie instinct to seek his own benefit and full 
awareness of this Prom tins it follows that men consider themsohes 
free, since the}*'ore aware of their own wnlls and instincts and do 
not e%en dream of the causes which determine them to desire and 
to will, because they are ignorant of them Most of tliose who have 
wntten on the emotions and behanour of men do not appear to 
he dealing with natural phenomena which follow the general 
laws of nature, but iviih matters which stand outside nature 
Indeed they seem to treat man as a state within the «tate For they 
believe rather that man disturbs the order of nature, than that he 
must follow It, and that he has absolute power over Ins actions and 
IS determined by notlung other than himself Further, they asenbe 
human fraihj and instability not to the general forms of nature, 
but to goodness knows what enmes^of human nature, which in 
consequence they lament, laugh at, or despise, or more commonlj 
curse .^nd everyone who can eloquently decry the weakness of the 
human spirit, is regarded as divinely inspired — Happiness is not 
the reward of virtue, but virtue itself, and we enjoy happiness not 
because we control our deswes on the contrary we are able to 
control our desires because we enjoy happiness — Yet excellence 
is as hard as it is rare — Wlioso truly loves God must not desire God 
lo love him in return 

Goethe (1749—1852) is a unitary man living in the eighteenth 
century All that is universal m him is characteristic- of the penods 
which still he ahead, while his limitations are those of two centuries 
ago Goethe stands beyond the ran^ of personal or literary critiasm 
because, like Socrates and Jesus, he unhesitatingly folio led a 
Vision of life which bore within it the germ of centuries to come 
Eike them he dared to hve his vision, not in isolation but in the 
world of men, and to live it out to the end The vast difference 
between lum and them which makes the comparison bewildering 
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unless the mind is lield 'teadily on the major l^sue, anses from the 
fact tint thej heralded the di coaated man iTliom \re know while 
he foretells a unitary man who is not- 3 et recognised At the level of 
philcteopluc truth the three had coniparahle inspiration, their 
dilTerences give some measure of the changes wrought by the two 
thou«aild jears of that diseociation Ancient man wa» tnnocentl) 
at one mtli nature, the attention of European man was drawn to 
all that seemed to separate himself from nature, umtarv man 
re estabhshes liis unity with nature Jlirough the discovery of the 
unnersal forms of process ©periling in him«elf Goethe is not 
merely the first umtarv process tinnier «ince Heraclitus, he is the 
onl\ figure of <lature who did not le«sen but enriched lus knmv 
ledge and his porsonalitr b) the recovery of the sense of umtv 
wnth nature He^is the onU adequate example of imitarj man 
Those who approach GoetJie merelv as man or author of the 
eigiiteenth century are bound to end in a confusion of value®, to 
dis«oaated man the forms of lus gemus and of bis personal life 
seem to invite both reverence and protest There is onlj one 
unfailing clue Goetlie was a sport of nature, unitan man finding 
lum elf ahve between Newton and the indu®tnel age, compelled 
to attempt universahty’, but prematurely , lacking certain e<scntial 
clues to the understanding of liunself and nature, damaged bv lus 
failure to achieve in saence what he was convinced his znelhod 
should ensure, driven back th hi. loneliness to feed arrogantlv 
on lu« OW'D superb assurance, uniquely ivise, and vet vs rareh self 
forgetful, gemus and jet court offiaal ^^e need not here look 
deeper into either his fnislrated ^pontaneiti or his saii<f3cton art 
of eluding tragedy Most of the<e tlungs fall mio place, they evpre>5 
the necessaiy situation of a unitary'proces* nature in Goethe s time 
The foundation of lus uniqnenO'S was perhajis a pecuLar form of 
vitality, an inleiwe entliu<ia-in for life, whicli prevented tl^e 
development of any inner dualism and led hmi to reject the t]i«o- 
ciated aspects of the tradition Hi» vitahly %vas peculnr only because 
it was in a dissociated community, abnormaih normal Life and 
nature were minife<:tl> a process of change and whcreier possible, 
of de\tlopnieiU lint was as clear to him subjectneli in Ins own 
pas jonale herOanh® ol’nle as ft was o’ojecovdiv m ’lus doservffaun 
of men and of nature md in his studs of histon Tlic whole affair 
wx a rliithm of change and dei elopment, in whicJi the diastole 
and s% tol the alumations of tension and release and the steadi 
intensification of the proves all played an essential part The 
units of nature as process was bevond quesuon Nollung persisted 
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UQclnnged, metamorphosis iNas um\ersal, and time ^^as necessary 
for the compTetion of each stage Logical sj stems and mathematical 
analysis missed the point, the individual phenomenon constituted 
hy eich system follomng jls own development was the only truth, 
fnrtlicr symbolism \ias unnecessary Each apergu could be displayed 
through indmdual examples, from human life or mtuie, in the 
one case it uas in a literary form drama or poem, in the other as a 
saentific descrption of the significince which some natural object 
had for him as subject Tlie dualisms of Faust are a poet s 
recording of dissociated life, he vsarned Eckerraann not to look 
there for any general attitude to life 

If the whole of nature is one system m perpetual transformation^ 
and development the attempt to isolate any part is bound to lead to 
failure In particular the separation of man as subject from the 
field of objective nature blinds him to the form of life proper to 
him Man can only fully understand himself by fusing the objective 
knonledge which is gamed by observation of the whole of organic 
nature ivith the subjective knonicdge of individual experience 
This can bnng a new ea<e and self acceptance an innocence based 
on knoi\l^dge The negative prejudices of convenuonal morality 
&re replaced by a positive enlhusnsm for developing life, and 
condemnation by ironic tolerance Yet this operative self knowledge 
could not be attained by the merely introspective or intellectual 
analysis pioposed by Spinoza The ancient admonition know 
thyself was s isjiect as part of a priestly conspiracy to d street 
men from the fuller practical life towards the illusions of intro 
spection and penitence Man only knows himself in so far as he 
knows the world for he only becomes aware ofithe world in himself 
and of himself in the world Effective self knowledge can only 
be ga ned in action and can only be maintained by being perpetually 
developed 

To moralists this outlook appears pagan to analytical minds it 
seems vague and to monotlieists it has tlie cjuality of a return to 
primitive pantheism Yet it was neither pagan, nor vague, nor 
pantheist Goethe did not propose a return to the undifferentiated 
condition of Heraclitus T1 e development of man led from undif 
ferentiated unity vith nature, through a differentiation achieved 
by separation, to a new organised unitv But this last state would 
be different from the frsl, it must contain watliin its recovered 
iin ty all the differentiated knowledge, all the specialised organs 
and faculties of two thousand jeare of development Mniat 
apj eared pagan w as a re integral on of human nature by the self 
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occcjitnnce that must rwull from a umiirj knowlod^e of the 
human K)«ttm as part of ihf ssstcni of nature, wJiat appeared 
%n"iie iJjf oiijhne of a notel tiorJd of unitar) process thought 
lacking tlic il!ti<orj j reci'ion of static concepts hut offering instead 
an ordered system of thought, svliat nj pcared pantheistic, nasnot,as 
SMlh S] iiiou, the of Cwl in os erj thing, hm an unijuesiiomng 
orrej tanco of the plicnomenon itself, of the inny in the s anct} of 
concrete proccs e<, sshiclt took the place of di«>ociatod man’s need 
of religion Goethe, os uniiat 3 man, Ind no need of a personal 
god or of the promise of immortalit), except perhaps towards the 
end of his life, hut Jacking a unitaiy language he was compehed 
to use C}iri<ltiti s}inholist« to como} Ins thought Heaven, lie 
Slid, would le tcmblv honng, one would meet <o inan^ self 
nghleoiis Qinstians there TJie Qinsinn sj-mbolism was the mo>t 
canvcnieni one oviihhle, but it held no monopoI_) of truth For 
, those whose understanding cnil raced both the ecitnces and the 
orts, wlio could recogni<e objective and stibjectiro truth, there 
was no need of other religion 

If Goethe IS t)io best example of ttmiary min, this does not 
mean that men of the unitary age wnll model themselves on him 
Christians do not copy the hfe of /esu<, or rationalists mutate 
Socrates Itut he was a min wlio manifest)} expressed a'lmitarj 
attitude to hfe There is nothing vague or obscure about thu, and 
It will bear closer examination His life was unitajy in that it 
reveals no general or permanent conflict, ■^no neurosis of di<«(x:ia 
tion no fanatiCT«m, or moral intolerance, or anger part of fus 
nature being denu^ in con$aou5no«s or m expression, there was 
no such fundamental dutortion The tensions wluch are evident 
in Ins hfo and vxork ansc from his acceptance of Ins own nature, 
and contribute to his fertdilj He nexer allowed the dualities of 
his nature to harden into a dualism 'VforeoTer his thought was 
not divorced from his hfe but continuous with it, influencing it 
and influenced bv it His thought and creation were the overflow 
and re ordering of experienced life Tlus re-assoaation of thought ^ 
and life is evidenced in the balance and interplay of profe nonal 
arid personal hfe, poetic creation, and natural ohseirTatiaa 
Sirnilarlymitlun Jus tliought there was no duahsm or separation 
Ml effects, of whatexer kind, wluch experience brings to our 
notice are continuously related to one another, they passjnto one 
another, and undergo the same rhythms The pedantry of sharp 
classification and rague mystiasm are equally harmful But all 
activities, from the most commOn|Jat» to the highest, from the tile 
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falling from the roof to the illuminating apergu \\hich comes to 
one and one shires mth others, are continuous with one another 
We attempt to express this in the senes chance, mechanical, 
physical, chemical, organic, psjehic, etlucal, religious, genial ’ - 
This continiutj of experience extends tlirough the subjective 
and the objective realms, and these too are fused in Goethe s 
thought His love for Spinoza arose not from an} high valuation 
of the static analysis of the human emotions and their influence 
on action, but from his shanng of Spinoza s profound sense of 
miity Tills unity, by including man in its scope, overcomes the 
misleading antithesis of free will and necessity It also brings 
'Vithin the field of lus poetic gift the whole range of evpenence, 
extending from the divine ’ to the indecent But if the term has 
any useful meaning it is Spinoza s perversion which is indecent, not 
Goethe s straightforward vitality A study of the European, dis 
sociatvon should not devote attention to the divine in man and 
wholly neglect what a dissociated tradition regards as indecent 
But unfortunatel} the natural health of Goethe s phallic poems 
canijol be pFfered as antithesis to Spinoza s unconsaous confession 
of distortion, since contemporary law still expresses tho dissociated 
attitude Perversion can be admitted by a dissoaated tradition, but 
it cannot nse to a simple acceptance of the naked Eros 

Beside those fields in which Goethe established a unitary form, 
there were others m «luch he was necessarily less successful For 
example he could not see, what unitary thought must prove, that 
the analytical, quantitative approach has a special but restricted 
role as a limiting case of the more general unitary method To 
Goethe the two methods stood la absolute contrast, and it was 
inescapable that he should resent the success of mathematical 
analysis and seek to limit its scope It was tins situation also which 
made him seek, prematurely, as we can now see, to bring art and 
snente together He was right that the formative principle is 
universal, but vrrang in the view which he held so obstinately 
that it was possible in his time to prove this by using it as an instru 
ment of research How relieved he would hai e been to know that 
one day it would all he clear and tliat in this point too the strain 
he felt was only the inevitable lot of genius, at once in lus time 
and out of it More light may be granted to us 

It would be easy to give support to this interpretation of Goethe 
h} countless quotations But Goethe was a poet, not a sjstematic 
thinker, and though lus wntmgs are nch with the overtones of 
his philosophic intuition, it would not be appropriate to tear 
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parages from their rontext of -poetry or scientific ob'ertatioii 
and build them into 'a tlieo:^ Goethe’s thougJit, consaous and 
unconscious, \\os oLumtaiy process form, not because he decided 
tliat was the nglit wo) to tiuni, but because a process of that form 
, doromated his life and person without the distortion^ whidi marl 
dissociated man Tlierc is i deep products e temion in liim, ev 
pressing itself as the ahemnung appeal of romantic and cIo»<ac 
forms, as the need of loneliness and the desire for life, the need 
to evponence intensely ind then to outgrou each experience 
But Ins profound sense of unit} prerented tlus tension c\ cr becom 
iDga frustrating dualism, and throughout }us hag life he continued 
to develop as a person 

Tlie dis'ociated man, dmded m his loyaltj between the ideal 
and the real, raa} find in Eros his opportunit} torecoverunil} Tlie 
tiUimatc role of woman is to preserve unit} and continuit} in the 
chain of life To herself she is the centre and equihbniim of life's 
deiejopment, to man she appears a« a complement, stabilising 
his own achievements For the dissoaated man wonnn has this 
special importance she can heal him from the damage of a tradition 
absorbed too earnest!} He ma} fail to see tlus, or lacl» the courage 
to let Imnself experience it, to him Goethe’s words ‘ the spirit 
of woman draws us fonvard’* e\pres» a seniimental enthuuasm, 
not the complement to man m a developing unit}, which Plato 
came so near to expressing Tlie male pnnople obses«ed with its 
difrerentiatod action and tJioiigJit too easd} loses its umiv, and 
hence its proper path of development, and man loo long alone 
must live and think in a distorted manner The ironv of Goethe’s 
situauon was tint his facultv-for experience nnd growth was «o 
great that eadi woman swift!} OAhausted her role, and became 
a tie that thwarted lus own further development Onl} those with 
out courage or generosity will doubt that in this Goethe was true 
to JiUTiself He had to accept the hmiiations of a unitary man 
IniD" two centuries before the penod that would think and feel 
as he did, there was no need for him to accept further re'tnctions 
to lus untiring spirit 

have «cen that the peculiar confusion of the Ia«t conliiry 
and a half anscs from the pvradox that the'nniensive exploitation 
of quantitative, static, and dnaljstic tlimighl has obscured the long 
term tendency towards a umtaiy proco®s s}stem of thought 
This antithesis has been paralleled in tlio wial field where the 
stcadilv maturing awareness of the unit} of man and its gradual 
social realisation has been accompanied b} the anarch} of uncon 
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trolled industrialisation and of separatist movements asserting 
speaal prmleges Goethe had the goixl fortune to live before 
mechanism had senouslj threatened the integrity of European 
soaetj , and yet at a time when the need for process thought, that 
is for a historical method of leasoning, had ahead} be ome evident 
His general approach to exjxsrience offers the first mTture exairlple 
of historical, a opposed to analytical, reason Within tliose human 
and philosophical fielda of which he was fully master his use of 
historical reason w as calm and lucid, because he was convinced of 
Its validity m a waj that was no longer possible for those who 
liacl to challenge the imposing successes of the mechanical age 
Goethe s resentment of Newton was an indication of ivhat lyas to 
come, but it was msuffiaent to distinb his own assured compre 
bension of the developing processes around him Since Heraclitus 
no other man has displayed Goethe’s radical acceptance of process 
Before Goethe the human mind was insufficiently aware of the 
historical background, while since his day a complete philosophy of 
process implied a ro interpretation of mathematical science which 
has only now begun to com© wnthin sight 

I find that it is impossible to leave Goethe %vithout allowing 
him to speak to the reader, as he did to Eckermann 

“Mj tendennes were opposed to those of my time, which were 
wholly subjective, while in my objective efforts, I stood alone to 
my disadvantage — People are always talking about onginSlity, 
but what do they mean’ As soon as we are born, the world begins 
to work on us, and this goe- on to the end tVliat can we call our 
own except energy, strength, and mil’— tVliether a man shows 
himself a genius in «aence, or in war and statesmanship, or whether 
he composes a song — it all comes to the same thing, the only point 
IS whether the thought, the discovery, the deed, is living and can 
live on — Men wnll become more clever and more acute, but not 
better, happier, and stronger m action — or at least only in epochs 
And finally 

‘ Mejer, ’ said Goethe laughing, alwajs sajs If thinking were 
not so hard ’ And the worst is, that all the thinkins^ in the world 
does not bring us to thought, we must be right by nature, so that 
good thoughts may come before us like free cliildren of God, and 
cry, Here we are 

tVithm three jean, of Goethes death Marx (1818-80) was 
alreadj choosing his profession and the sliarp contrqst between 
them bears witness to the sivift advance of the industrial revolution 
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"Vet m thc5 broad pers;iccti\e of ihis anaJ^sjs their situations are 
«mitlar The} are both lale Europeans m revolt against the dissoaa 
tion, recognising proce s m nature and man, and in their different 
seeking to promote development Goethe and Marx are alike 
concerned with the development of man in this terrestrial world, 
and Mjjr\ s revolt against the anarch} of individualist capitalism 
has the «amc significance in tlic social sphere as Goethe s di hke 
of the disintegrating influence of ana?}'tical thought in the per 
sonal Goethe s integral nature maintains its essential unit} in 
spite of aU inner tensions, though at the cost of an apparent detacli 
ment But Marx s vvamng <ouI, deep!} scarred b} the social 
consequences of the European dis«oaatJon, projects lU own duabsm 
into Jiistor} and generates his tremendous gospel of conllict 
In Marx himself, and m his tJiought, necessit} conquered ideal 
ism Tlic<e tlireo words express the strength and the weakness of 
militant socialism Tlic illusions of idealism had to be replaced by 
a broader view of the Imtoncal process Marx accomplished that, 
and thereafter histoiy could never be the same But ;ust 85;udaism 
wis a premature monotheism, and thereby condemned to dis 
fortion, so Marxism ires a premature attempt at uaitar) thought, 
and therefore similar!} distorted Marx could not at that time, and 
being Ium«elf would not have wished to replace idealism by a 
unitary conception which embraced and transcended it His role 
was-to use the conception of material necessity to de«tro} a spurious 
idealism, and though his docinne rested on a dialectical theory of 
process it was dualistic and not umtai} Marxist necessity was 
onesided, and lacked the, comprehensiveness essential to any 
universal doctrine Marxism distorted process thought by forcing 
It to provide a gospel for znthtant socialism 

Goethe is the best repreaentaiive of umtaiy man, but if our 
concern liad been with intellectuai s}-stefns rather than the complete 
man, lus contemporar} , Hegel, might have served even better Tlie 
naive static rationalism of the eighteenth century had placed the 
emphasis on the conscious discovery of material laws as the main 
source of further social development, enlightenment guaranteed 
j/rcig^^s's w/i sV.<i Wit look. bnl«.od. oaavcwyiw*=fi.».‘a 

general historical trend Ilcgcl revolted from this anal}tical an I 
matenalistic altitude, and drawing on man} sources from Ilerachlus 
to lus immediate German predecessors developed what is often 
regarded as a dogmatic metaphysical interpretation of lii<tor} as 
a continuous process of development In fact it was no more 
metapli)»ical than the outlook of tlie French rationalists, the dif 
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ference being that tliey were ignorant of tbe essentially static 
form of their concepts, while as a rebel Hegel had to make his 
process form explicit The Hegelian form was as ancient as the 
early Greeks but it was alien to the European tradition, and il is 
interesting to see the same process structure developing sinml 
taneously m Goetlie’s intuitive aperqus and in Hegel’s logical 
intellect Hegel sj-sterrtatised Heraditus The universality of 
process, the met liability of conflict between antitheses, their 
sjntbesis within the wider wholes of a new level of development, 
the interpretation of history as the continuous de\ elopment of the 
spirit — these Hegelian conceptions were the natural outcome of a 
Heracliiean tjpe of thought in an idealistic European growing 
conscious of human history and biological evolution and reacting 
from the analy'tical methods of contemporary science 
In transformirig tlie Hegelian dialectic of consciousness into a 
more general dialectic of natural process Mar\ broadened its basis 
3nd helped to prepare the way for unitary process thought 
Tile religious dynamic of communism derives from its roots 
tn process thought, not from its expression of material interests 
Modern man is reborn wlien he becomes convnnced of his role 
m history, and to many communism brought that conviction 
Hut Marx forced the method to fit -the aspect of the contemporary 
historical situation with which he was most concerned, the role 
of the proletariat m the ebss wir against the bourgeoisie In their 
talmor moments Mar\ and Engels knew that tlieir doctrine was not 
e universal conception of man or of history, but an interpretation of 
one phase only m the development of a particular civilisation 
The ‘ 1 iioses” of 18f3 are almost beyond criticism from this point 
of view The Communist Mimfosto of 184-8 also states explicitly 
the theoretical propositions of the communists in no way rest on 
ideas or principles lliat Inve been invented or discovered by this 
of-tthat would bo universal reformer They arc merely the ex 
pression, m general terms, of the actual conditions of an existing 
class struggle, of a historical movement going on under our very 
eves ” 

If Mvrx Is )uil„cd by tins limited claim, Ins position is um«sail 
able But ns n gcneril philosophy of history or a universal con 
cej lion of man hlvrxism is inadequate The difTiciiUv in ovaluUin" 
the doctrine nriso from the fact that in it on immitun. unitiry 
system of thougl I Ins been distorted tlirough its oda| niton to 
one burning \ raclinl imuc This adapnucm led to the creation 
of n communist slate in the pro umtirv world It is to be ho{>ed 
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that tho unitary community non developing mil not rontinue to 
regard the communist «iate a> an alien and turn on it as the 
Euro|K>anoomfrumit} has ^ often turned on the /emsh Ineachca«e 
a community had to isolate itself and to take speaal measures to 
defend a premature doctrine But the parallel implies the realisation 
of the unitary A%orId, and the more smftl^ that is achieved the 
the risk of a clasli between the American ^^e^t and the Rus lan 
Last 

TJie confusion* of l^Iamst thought anse from the prejudired 
application of dialectical thought to a coaal situation charged 
«ith intense emotion ^^an was aware that his concepts did not 
full} parallel reality TJie concept of a tiling and its reah^ run 
side bv side like tivo asymptotes, alwa\"s approaching each other 
but neier meeting Tlus difference prevents th“ concept from being, 
directl} and immediately reality, and realitr from being unmedi 
atcl} Its own concept This duali.m of concept and reality is alien 
to process tliought and appears in Marr onlr because, thanls to 
hi* partisan mission, he i> bound to use static concepts and to betray 
tho unit} of pnxe*$ thought Marc must treat os ab»olute, at 
least for this phase of history, <uc/i concepts as the proletanat, 

"the class war, the ‘productive relations the economic 
structure ’ But these terms beg the question, b} assuming that 
the classes retain tfieir separate and characteristic identit} , and that 
economic production is a separable and permanent!} dominant 
element in «ocictv 

jiarx and EngeL repeatedly assert that tlie productive relation* 
are onlv one component of a total sytem in process of tranv- 
formatiOD, in vi Inch eve'-vtiung influences everything else But tlu» 
attitude JS never developed, for the good reason that it would rob 
Marxist do'miatism of Its aulbontv Nonlierein Mamst literature 
IS there" a consistent development of dialectical maienalum as 
a general method of thought, and there cannot be, since the result 
mg interpretation of history could not be Marxist True dialectical 
thought, in the «etise of a sT<lem of Hegelian form based on natural 
process, cannot pronde either the of right and wrong or 

the economic emphasis winch are essential to Marvi m a< a fighting 
docinne To justify its appeal to force M-unsm requires tJie moral 
mission of the proletariat to redeem humaniti^ and so has lo distort 
the tension whicli is inherent m all processes into an aI>olute duil 
<ni of good tini evil But a lu id development of d alectical lljo ight 
would reieal tin* erm” and rob militant soaalism of its log cal 
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III a dissoaated age it is not possible for a lonely thinker to 
di card the illusory security of sharp categories and to trust the 
formatne poi'^er of unitary thought, and least of all for a man 
who IS luraself divided On the one hand Marx was inspired by the 
magnificent dialectical interpretation of history, winch had gronn 
from the Hegelian unitary form But he wis a man whose passionate 
sense of justice had led him to identify his entire being with the 
poor The form both of his thought and tempera 
ment tended to sepirate him from his contempoiaries, and this 
external division was echoed in the ruthless demands he made on 
others for the sake of his own work For Marx morality was con 
cerned wth social relations rather than the conti ol of tlie instinctive 
hfe Denying himself normal co operative relations vvith others 
he had to find compensation in a fierce doctrine of social morality 
The dnlectical process of hisiorj ceased to be an objective vision 
of a natural development, it wis the story of the mission of the 
proletariat against the exploiting capitabst class Tins dualism of 
good and enl is m expression of the need for sharp concepts 
througirVihich the division in his own nature could express itself 
Had Mine himself not been so divided, or had ho lived in another 
time, he might have accepted tlie lustoncal process with less moral 
distortion, and have seen, in place of a battle of good and evil 
supjiosed to culminate in the sudden achievement of freedom, the 
perpetual interplaj of special privilege and general development 
For reasons which were partly personal and partly due to las 
historical situation, Marx needed clear cut, black and white, and 
therefore static concepts, ei en though hi« sy«tem was one of process 
The same dualism is expressed in Ins emotional nature, ^n Old 
Testament roonlitj repudiating bis understanding of the nccessUj 
Within human motives Moral evhortition and historical thought 
■'re inrompatibles, t dissocntcd temperament cannot uce process 
thought properly Marx could not escape Uie old error of uleihsm, 
to treat one component (in man or history) ns right niul the other is 
Wrong and thereby seek to measure the future 1} the idcils of 
a dissociated pist It led to tlie tlionningly naive expectation of 
sudden loop into freedom on the beautiful to-morrow when 
^larxism, which Marx hated, would no longer le reloiant Hero 
again wc find the ironv the most iniran«igent rglitor must after 
all go down on his knees and confess that the ugU struggle of good 
and evil is not the whole truth, anl project into n sonlimontal 
future the state he nnnot himself ittam to <in) It is true tint there 
I a developing rhjtlim in lii ton and that the economic age Ins 
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non come to in end, Lul it is doubtful nhcthcr Mire nould 
iTfo^m^e in the iJmnn JuerajrJjifil fommunitj of i<ymorro» th» 
fin society of Ins idealistic >i<K>n 

To rei I Miraist htenuire is to }fO torn befneen llic bnflnnrc 
nf till pencrnl tmtliod of thought nml the inadcqinc} of its con 
flu<jons m rcgnnl« titlier ronii in general or <ocicl> n> ne hnon it 
Mnm s role nas to facilitate the development of one roni 
ponent of imitarj man, Ins awartnes> of the economic bans of life, 
ujlii all that such a«arine<s implies Mnrv, Lenin, and Stalin ire 
the great realists of that pnrtial movement, each of them narrow mg 
the uniiersal truth a st*^ further in order to carrj foriMird its 
practical realisation and survival flius <top bv step tlie compre 
fiensive genorahtj of the dtilcciica/ method is betrayed, till the 
gosjx-l of the liistoncal process flnallv becomes the patnolism of one 
coinmunil} Tliroughout tins process unrestricted dialectical 
thought was the deadly enem> Just as the on»' god which pretended, 
iiriivtrsalit} was n jcilous god, <o the Afarxist line had to claim 
a monojiol_j of true liistoncal thought But reiolutionarj jgaahsm 
could not avoid admitting its indebtedness to that ancient and 
aristocratic philosopher who fir<t gave form to process tl ought 
It IS impossible to facilitate the liistoncal process without tinning 
about process, and am revoluiionaij seeking logical jusuHcation 
liad to cop^ the thought forms of the ca^he^t Creels Lassalle 
emphasised J/ege? s debt to Heraditus in a hook which <tung 
Marx to abu<e But the connection wiis clear to Lenm, and Ins 
cditorv, secure vvitJiin theu- socialist stite, could a/Tord gracefullp 
to acknowledge Heraclitus as one of the roo«t prominent dia 
lecticians of ancient times At the judgment day of the intellect 
the last trump w^U find Heraclitus, LaoTse, Bruno, Goethe, Hegel, 
and one half of hlarx m UtcIj intercourse, Speaking the language 
of process But the other lialf would be elsewhere with the orthodov 
Marxists ind Chnstians in the ronfucion of tl eir sharp div uions 
We have seen that bj 1850 the subjective character of the 
Furopoan tradition was giovving inadequate Hie subjective 
emphasis had become explicit in Descartes had been developed bv 
Kant, and culminated m Hegel* absolute idealism WTule Spinoza 
had readied a static intellectual unilj by his choice of god substance 
nature as the one primary concept, Hegel faj a more arbitrarj 
choice of mmd as the primary reahty was able to formulate a unitv 
of process Tlio one-sidedness of the European subjectivism liere 
reached its extreme form, and g^ve Feuerbadi Marv and Engels 
the opportunity of turning it inside out Hegelian subjectivitv 
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Thus Freud, as a scientist opening up a new field in the late 
nineteenth century, was hound to neglect the beginnings of process 
thought in history and philosophy, and to use concepts which were 
not only duahstic, hut static in the sense of lacking any co ordinating 
pnnaple of dei'elopment The Conscious and Pre conscious were 
opposed to the TJnconsaous, and Treud never formulated any 
pnnciple by which their harmony might be achieied The same 
lack of any integrating principle marks the Super Ego, the Ego, and 
the Iclj which broadly represent conscience, perception, and instinct 
The Eros Instinct, which unifies and develops life, provides a 
strange antithesis to what Freud called the Death “Instinct”, which 
expresses the profound conservatism that seems to lead life not 
Only back to earlier states, but back to the inanimate The Pleasure 
ond Reality Principles express the same inescapable dichotomy 
Man s fate is that he is divided, and Freud sees only one irrational 
hope If he can educate himself to reality, learn to know himself 
os he really u, something may come of it Objective science is his 
t'nly guide 

There is nothing in live literature of science more moving than 
Ireucl’s late essays in which he implicitly confesses tne despair of 
R genius and idealist, aware of the pessimism of his own doctrines 
out recognising that they are only* provisional and retaining an 
ungrounded hope that courage and saence may yet bring real 
^ightenment to man There is a bravery, honesty, and dignity in 
rreud which dwarfs all those who challenge him without recog 
Rising what he accomplished Unitary thought can look back on 
nun because it builds on his work, recognising it as one component 
of Ihe self discovery of dissociated man 

Tint It certainly is, the uncoveniig of the logic of human 
istortion That is the purpose and result of his technique, to 
fc'eal to the analyst, and tlirough him at the appropriate moment 
to the patient, the way in which the-distomons of the past continue 
to distort tlie present ‘Repression”, “projection”, and “displace- 
uient , aie names for processes whereby distorted forms persist and 
2re extended, though their origin may not he admitted Such 
distortions must arise from confiict, and la identifying the source 
of the conflict Freud accepts the European duahsm and treats as 
absolvue and universal to man a dichotomy which is but the 
temporary result of a dualistic tradition 
This error was perhaps ineiitable m a thinker placed as Freud 
Was To simplify his task he had deliberately restricted himself 
to what he could recognise as making up the “mental” life of the 
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individual, Tims the phjsiolt^ of man was excluded, though he 
^ew that “all our provisional ideas of psjchologj- wUl some day 
be based on an organic substructure". The pnce paid for tliis 
narrowing of the field was that iiis-amcepts are essentially unhio- 
logical. In biolt^cal development duahsm or confii« is al^ajs 
superimposed on a prior unity. The existence of an organism capable 
of survival implies integration and umtj' is therefore always pnor 
to inner conflict. Conflict arise as the result of an inapprap- 
priate adaptation, and it may prove fatal or it may be overcome. 
But the recover}' of organic health never involves the s}mthesis of 
'fundamentally opposed principles, since those cannot co-evist in an^ 
organism. It' only seems to do so becau<e the actual cond/tiou of 
the organism has ^een mirinterpreted m using a duahstic language. 
The historicjil process does not involve the sj-nthesis of pre-existing 
logical oplKrates, though it may appear to b the confused 
language of immature dialectical theories, Tlie recover}' of organic 
health in the individual and the recombination of separate ten- 
dencies in the social process take the form of the restoration of on 
earlier unity wluch has been partly prejudiced by the development 
of conflict in the pr'oce<s of adaptation. 

Freud's teclmique is successful when jt sets free tlie formative 
process in the patient,* his tlieories are-icadequaio, j'udgcd b} the 
austere criterion of science, because the 3is<oaeted tradiUon working 
in Freud’s own mind prevented him recognwng the formative 
process. But this contrast of iheorj and technique is only paiiinn) 

V ahd Tlie teclmique often failed, becau-e it left the patient without 
the self-knowledge winch is only po**ibIe ihrougli a unitarv form 
of ihoii''ht. On the oilier liand some of Freud’s concepts will long 
continue to bear frmt. 

It is appropriate that in coming to grips with Freud unitor}- 
thought IS forced to develop *ometliing of its own conception of the 
structure of conteniporar} per«onaIity It is no part of m} ta<k 
to attempt here even an outline of the unitarv pwchologv of man. 

The theme of this book is limited to the general e/Tcrt of ilie tradi- 
tion on mdividuals, and much of tJic Freudian matenal hes outside 
its scope Yet Freud was jnamly coocemed with the neurotic 
European and here the iimtai} interpretation of the tradition is 
relevant. Tlic di««oaation underlies «ome of the special svmp'oms-v 
whicli Freud describe^, and k parti} respomible for ilioir frequency 
and intensity in Europeans The Freudian discover) of tlie neurons 
15 , as I.have said, an aspect of the •elf-discoverv of disscoJted mm 
w hich has now been proceeding for a ccniur) Tlie mam Freudian 
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concepts therefore bear a dose relation to the unitary picture of 
<h'.sociated man But to see th^ we must first recall the unitary 
^leu of normally integrated man * 

The individud man, hie any organism, is a hierarcliical system 
of processes in an oscillating eqVnUbnum m which the internal and 
external formative tendencies dominate successively The internal 
component of the rhytlim consists of all the downward tendencies 
of the separate parts and organs towanls lower potentials, the 
Ivatabolism or breaking down of organic materials, the systole, the 
breathing out, the release of inner tensions, the relaxation of 
the organic sjstem towards the static perfection of inorganic 
structures Tlie other, external component consists of the tendencies 
of the wider environmental s}stem, which sustain the organism, 
the anabolism or building up of orgamc materials, the diastole, 
the breathing m, the renewal of sources of energy, and the mam 
tenance of the organism through its development as part of the 
phjsical, organic, and social environment This developing balance 

alternating tendencies is what is called hfe, and it can only be 
til derstood as a part of the development of the ivider environmental 
sjsteiA which includes the organism But dissociated man, hating 
lost normal luetarclucal integrity, found that dualutic concepts 
"ere well adapted to describe what hp experienced as a double 
separation, of lumself from the emnronment and of conflicting 
tendencies wjtlim himself 

The dissociation consisted, as we have seen, in the separation 
and coming into conflict of reason and instinct Reason involves 
oUention or corfsciousness The separation of instinct therefoie 
Jweant that much of th'e instinctive hfe tended to be repressed 
from consciousness in those who took tlie tradition seriously The 
formative process operating at the dominant levels established a 
d 'soaation between, the religious and ideal discipline of conscious 
ness and the instinctive tendencies whoso spontaneity and acccssi 
hihtj to consciousness tended to be thereby thwarted The dissocia 
tion resulted in i persisting separation between the Conscious and 
tl c Unconscious, produang i dislocation which is absent in 
integrated man 

Dissociated man also displays a sharper separation of the internal 
ond the external tendenaes Tliese oirrcspond respectivclj to the 
Pleasure Principle, pleasure being the release of inner strain, 
and the Reahtt Principle winch represents tl e external tendencies 
which dominate the organism and result in its adaptation to tlip 
environment Freud having separated the life of the organism 
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from Its en'i’iromnent bj the ilc of non biological concepts, finds 
difiicultj in seeing liow the Ilealit^ Principle conies into existence, 
how man ever learnt to control his m tmcts Adaptation can onlv' 
he interpreted bv a sv tern of thought whicfi expliatlj recognises 
the fart that hfe is a ronsequence of tlie moulding oftbeorganism 
b} the ennronhient Freud demed the existence of. anj instinctive 
urge expres.mg itself in t! e Realitr Pnnaple anJ he was nght 
in ascnbingmudi of organic development to theei-ternaljdisturbing 
and distracting influences of the environment But his theory, be 
cause It lacked an organising or forraatiTe pnnaple, could not 
explain how tho<e influences resulted in an integrated development. 

Freud s u.e of the term instinct is misleading but his Death 
Instinct corresponds closelj to tlie inner tendenaes which, when 
i<o?ated from the environment retain the organism in its old habits 
lead it back to earher states and ultunatelv back to the inanimate 
As ®oon as the orgamsm is i dated the profound conservatism of 
nature dominates If hfe refers otdy to the proces.es of the 
isolated organism, then the goal of hfe is death Di-soaated man, 
being divided within and without, reveals this death seeking and 
death promoting tendency to maov forms both concealed and 
open Europe has not only reproduced more rapidly, but also killed 
more in war than any other conbnent 
On the other hand the Eros or Life losUnct is an expre'sion 
of a particular form of the umversal formative tendency Eros 
binds and unifies In integrated man Eros in the mo»l general 
sense is tlie expression of the formative tendency m the ivider 
system of the individual and ht. social environment, the supreme 
factor Imkin'*’ each person with tho>c around him But in dis 
coaated man sulTenngfrom the double separation Ero» degenerates 
into what is generally understood bv the concept of ret, the 
speaalised pleasure pnnaple of the isolated internal tendcnac»_ 

The peculiar significance of D alh and Eitfe arises from the fact 
that thoe two factors alone can exert an ovemding mllueocc on 
the organic processes at even level lo the hierarch} of the human 
sjstem*’ Death dis*ohe> tlie entire svstem and leaves each structure 
to complete its separate xendeniy, it is final and unambiguous 
Eros can raise vitality at every level strengthening the units 
and inlensifnng the course of hfe There is thus a continuous 
gradation of forms of proccs, related to the Eros pnnaple ^^h ch 
mav be expressed in a senes of concepU of nnng genera! tv «ei 
Ubido Ero. and tlie lormative tendency uniting tlie individual to 
his communitv 
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In indiMduals and communities not suffering from dissociation 
all these processes are at VTork* But as dissociation sets ui^ the 
higher uml} of the commumtj and individual life decays Eros 
declines into sex, joy into pleasure Egoism and se\, which are 
normallj developed and fulfilled mthin the life of the whole, 
are then exposed as isolated tendcnaes seeking exhaustion m death 
Being hunself a dualist, Freud mistook tlus situation and like 
the Christian duahsts adopted the view that culture is built on 
instinctive renunciation That is only true of a dissociated civilisa 
tion during the phase u here idealistic reason and moral discipline 
are in the a«cendant It is untrue of other civilisations, and untrue 
also in curiam phases of European history During the periods 
when Europe made an attempt to recover the earlier Greek 
ideal of a harmonious and complete life, culture was promoted 
hy a relaxation of the dissoaation and a partial restoration of 
hilancG Even in the nineteenth century Arnold 1 new that culture 
ttught he furthered hy e Hellenic sponianeit) of consciousness rather 
than h) a Hchraic stnctness of conscience The same is true now 
Tliose whose conception of life is moralistic and superfiaal may 
fail to see in the contemporary paganism on integrity and full 
ness of life which promise well for man The culture of the future, 
if^there is to he any, must he built on the re integration of instinct 
and reason That was perhaps Freuds hope, though it implies 
that lus technique must be guided by a unitary interpretation 
of man superseding lus oun 

The resistance winch new ideas meet is sometimes in part due to 
their limitations Freud knew there were good reasons for the 
unpopularity of his work A determinism based on sex was doubly 
fearful to dissociated man, ho w is afraid to lose his sense of freedom 
from matenol causality and afraid also to lose that insecure emanci 
palion which alone seemed to separate liim frejm the beasts That 
was cleir But Freud did not see that lus doctrine struck an even 
deeper resistance In tlie heart of every neurotic tliere is a hope, 
whether expressed or repressed, tint some sudden magic can set 
him free lie nia> be ittnehed to lus illness, but beneath neurosis 
Aes cho prior fiacAgrounu’ of /leaftft where thir hope ai’ways remains 
I 'lent Somewhere there is the plice, the person, the work, tlie 
stcrct tliat can restore health That conviction may be deeply 
buned but in the young it is normalli stiU accessible Tliose who 
suffer from Ueccditarx or p». 5 chotui disease may be beyond vegewera 
uon But in others the conviciion can 8s«i5t recovery because it 
expresses an, importmt truth If the dissociated tradition has 
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daniogcd the dcicloimicnt of on individual, the unitarj method of 
t/iociglit can bo used to faciIiUitc ifie rcgcnentjve processes y, }iic}i are 
latenl »n o^ci^ organism Tlie n^'uroljc hope for a sudden hcahng 
mngjc has tins mucli ju^tiHciUon the cJiange-over from dissociated 
to unitary iliouglit ha> the quality of an emancipation from the 
Inhtlual failures of the past But Treud did not offer the neumttc 
on^ sucJi rebirth lie led him into a dualtstic ond static saorld, to 
the doom of a determinism which denied all hope of integrated 
spontanciy Freud’s world of thought lacXeJ tJie formattre principle 
which could SCI the spirit free to recover lU sense of freedom ivnJun 
the neccbsit) proper to itself ' * 

A true ihempetitic method wall attract rather than repel the 
intldlr unhealthy Onl} the hopeless neurotic would commit spmlual 
suicide b> accepting a determinism without a formative principle 
The guilty subject was read^ to commit this suiade and to accept 
the Freudian doctrine in order lo i^eive absolution, just as the 
Calvinists had occepted predestination in order to have God once 
again cany the buidon of tlieir «in» As the theory did not provide 
a formative principle, the formative tendency appeared in the 
form of Hros and llie patient sought to identify lumself with the 
anal3*st Tins anomalous situation deflected the restored ntality 
of the patient from his normal life and the restora^tion of inde* 
pendent heah?i was the more anceftam 

Freud’s theory provides a logic of human distortion but neglects 
the logic of development In revolting from tJie subjecuve picture 
of man whicli nalselj accepted the consaous meatal proce^se^, he 
dev eloped an objecuv e v iev> v^hicli neglected the formative processes 
expressing them<elves in the will of the individual Jung made an 
attempt to restore the balance by once again stressing the subjecUv e 
aspects of indmdual expeneoce and of community Iradiuon 
But in emphawsing the subjective formative tendenoes, he tended 
to ae'^Iect the decisive facts wluch Frejid had established- Adler 
recognised the formative will of the individual, but failed to relate 
t to°the organic processes The rapd succe«ion of these comple 
Tientar^ views suggests that tlie time is npe for an approach 
,vluch IS neither subjective nor objective m emphasis but recogm^es 
be single form of all processes TOiat is needed is not a psycho- 
nmatic^cience which assumes the co-existence of psyche and 'oma, 

H- mind and body, but a imitarv method m which no basic dualism 
5 admitted The truth hes not in a constructed synthesis of partial 
inceptions, but in a smgle vision of what is single in nature 
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In these glimpses of the thought of nine men 1 ha\ e attempted 
to epitomise the changing structure of the European tradition 
Before 2000 b c indindual personality had rarely left a charac- 
teristic mark on the tradition, and until about GOO B C there are 
relatively few outstanding individuals in world history If the 
unitary view is right the outstanding individual will tend now to 
merge again into the continuity of the social background, but in a 
new manner Personality will mature furtlier, but one aspect of 
this matunng will consist in an awareness of the social and 
hereditary continuity which expresses itself in the thoughts and 
ambitions of tlie individual Thus the special individual who 
contributes to the development of the tradition will not appear as 
an arbitrary or autonomous subject bearing a separate burden 
and responsible for a separate achievement, but rather as one of the 
many formative organs of the social process This will enable the 
individual to be more straightforward in asserting his vision, since 
ho can recover something of "the innocence of the ancients whose 
creative powers were not disturbed by undue awareness of them- 
selves The burden of European subjectivity con novv be discarded, 
the formntive personality being aware not only of lumsolf, but of all 
the social tendencies which make Turn what ho is The subjective 
loneliness, and us companion the messianic temptation of genius, 
may thus lose their intensity , 

If those nine figures stand out tn this image of European thought 
It IS only because tlic conttnuity which they expressed ha> been 
deUberxtely neglected in order to do justice to European individinl 
uni T he communities of the future v^iU recognise the continuation 
^ of the sequence of tin- chapter in a general process of thought 
developing a universal tradition, rather than in a further senes of 
'elected figures 
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Unitary Man 

A MOW of the future Can acquire a reliabilitj greater than tint 
of interpretations of the past, \>hich m the last resort must 
rest on tlie support of informed opinion Those ^^]lo behere thej 
are moulding’ the fattue need not always wait for the judgment 
of otJiers, since they may be able to test their view m action 
If a view of tlie future develops successful action and is itself 
further developed in the course of that action, it become* what 
I shall call a roiiviction niough it nny contain spurious elements^ 
a conviction must in some degree conform to the structure of the 
contemporary lustoncal process A conviction is a principle ivhich 
develops itself bj organising emotion and action as « ell as thought 
No form of thought can enjoy a more complete reJanon to its social 
setting than such self developing conformity to the historical 
process 

Such prophetic convictions hate been the guiding threads of 
European history Though only rare individuals hav e been consQotis 
of tlie major trend, vet at mtical moments cooimumties have 
chosen their line of development by becoming aware of tlie patli 
corresponding to their general tendency Tins has been possible 
because «peaally placed individuals Iiavc continunny made correct 
antiapations of the future winch could be recognised by others 
Amidst the clamour of conHictiog views the reliable voices can often 
be reco'mised by their unliesitating assurance Marcus Aurelius 
bad them in mind when he wrote of the early Greek thinkers-and 
' their Jbndred spints, bold, soaring, unneaued, roolutionaiy, and 
sublimely confident Such voices appeal because they convey 
the seme of a resolution of earlier tensions within a new har- 
monious rhytlim There js notJjijig my'tenous in this Tlio signifi 
cance of the new conviction can be recognised by tliousands who 
cannot discern tlie future for iliemselvcs Those to whom it is 
appropriate cannot but follow it The jiower of prophecy thus 
becomes a commonplace in unitary thought the allcntion of the 
many is held by any conviction wliicli faalitates thoir dcvelo/mg 
tendencies, they are fasanated by any pnnciple which offers llie 
relaxation of «omc geqcral fen«ion witlun a now form of life It is 
because the ways of histon have been well lod truly paved bv 
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proplrecy that the peoples could move on while paying so little 
attention to the way they went 

But the prophetic conviction cannot be widelj recognised until 
It has begun to do its work The community can always, through 
Its informed specialists, attemjt to weigh the truth an any inter 
pretation of the past, hut it lias no technique for a rational estimate 
of anticipations of the future The prophet cannot be challenged 
m the field of thougl t and if his assertions are viewed as abstract 
thought lus self confidence must appear as irresponsible dogmatism 
It IS the action, not the intellectual response of the community 
winch provides the test of his conviction 

I have suggested that the ultimate source of the achievement 
of Europe is not exhausted and can serve as a guiding principle for 
the species A. general truth which was only partially recognised 
by Europe can now become explicit and universal This forbids any 
wholesale rejection of the old traditions The European tradition 
must be recognised as an inadequate version of a more general 
truth whose full significance can now be recognised The tradition 
has to be reorganised so as to re integrate the anarchy of western 
Civilisation in a.new form appropriate to all peoples That new 
form will haie many variants, the broad continental tendencies, 
the regional difTcrentiations and the local specialisations finding 
their tommon sanction in a universal tendency characteristic of 
man at this stage m his soaal development 
The formulation of this universal humin norm is not merelj 
an immediate need, it is implied in the continuity of history winch 
unitary thought traces forward from tho past It appears to offer 
es great a promise as that olfered in the past by Cliristianitj, 
humanism, or quantitative science but it must fail, as tl ey did, 
to fulfil this promise in everj individual life Yet tins rcorganisa 
lion of the tradition is assisted by clear himtations of its scope The 
roorgam-sation is a «ocnI task to be acluevcd m this centurj It can 
neglect both the extended processes of natural selection and the 
limitless xarietj of individual lives It is no more and no less than 
the transformation of the dominant human tradition the tradition 
of European and western civilisation, into a form appropnate to the 
world community of the decades immediately ahead 

\n advanced stage has already been reached in the transition 
from the recent anarch) of contrasts to this new universalism 
This tmn ition is expressed lo R rtlvxation of tlie tensions ivlucli 
arose from the exoggcroled contrasts between races, nations, and 
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cla?«!es Bui that rclrnw of tension could not come about by a 
conscious or ritjonal reconcihatton, since thought itself was preju 
diced 1) two thousind \ears of seirch for separate persistent 
idontit\ raiheri!ianforunit> mproccss Tlic rcla'cationlias lliorefore 
taken the form of iiolent clashes resulting from the separatism of 
dilTcrent nccs and doctrines, often expressing the con/Iict between 
cxcluswc pnvilegc and general development 

TJio tcrresinaJ gfol e is a unit gradually settling dowm into a 
h) drod) namic cijmld riiim, in tins procc SjStrams are set up ivhich 
cause eruptions and e-irthquakes Mankind is expenencin'r a 
corresponding development, hut a. a communit} in course of 
ducovering the process eqiuhbrtimi appropriate to its present state 
The strains of this process cause social disturbances which echo 
through the -whole svsfcfri The old sepiratmg traditions are thus 
ground down upon one another until prejudice loses its power and 
tlie conception of the one species with its common historj can 
emerge to dominate the hfe and tho iglu of man Tltis does not 
mean the making uniform m overj aspect of life of what was 
pre>jousl> vaned, but the bringing to awareness of a Jinitj of 
situation preuousJj ncglMed but non becomixig dominant 
Tins transformation is not merely subjective and internal, or soaal 
and external, but a unitar) development involnng all aspects 
al once 

I suggest that one conviction alone can serve as the central 
pnnaplc of the rcorgmi ed tradition, the conviction that a forma 
tne process pervades nature Man needs this prmaple to organise 
histhouf^ht He needs It equally to organise his feelings and through 
Ins thought and feeling his action Tius conviction is on all grounds 
indispensable to the recoverv of man It i> a biological need which 
once recognised cannot be denied Man can only understand 
himself b” newmg lumseU as a sjstem in ivhich a dominant 
formative process organises an organic hierarchy of such processes 
m an environment of similar processes Di tomons and maladapta 
tions in the development of man, whellier as individual or specie^, 
represent disturbances to the balance and integrity of this hier 
archy The Turopean tradition represents an inadequate social 
adaptation which for a penod facihtated man s development The 
next stage is marked by the recogniUon of the complete co-ordma 
tionproper to man as orgamsm and soaal community This implies 
a norm for man the recovery of animal harmony m the difFeren 
tiaied form appropriate to man at this stage in historj But the clue 
to this recovery is the conceptuaUj formulated connclion, at once 
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subjective and objective in origin, tbat the form common to all 
processes is that of a formative tendency N\Tien this conviction 
has become the basic principle of an objectively established universal 
‘tradition the period of unitary man vviU have begun 

JVisions of similar promise have continually haunted men’s 
niinds and hearts, particularly at tlwse seductive moments when 
everything is fluid and all things appear possible The messianic 
hope of a new world near at hand seems to be necessary at certain 
penods to enable man to tolerate his lot Through the centuries 
countless mdmduaL, consumed by a sense of what man might be, 
have lost themselves in esoteric doctrine, introspective m}sticism, 
or mama But mid twentieth century man has a unique advantage 
he IS supported by the sane tradition of a progressive body of know- 
ledge that is now beginning to throw light on man himself To dav 
science brings the individual a double protection from illOsion 
U enables him to scrutinise both the subjective and the objective 
sources of Ins ideas If a vision is soon to be only the compensation 
of a personal failuie, the warnuig is patent If an idea is incom- 
patible With scientiflcally established fact, it can onlj bo followed 
• at nsk 

This double check vvas not available when the visiong^of the past 
were formed But to da> if anyone is tempted to live in a dream 
there wil^ sooner or later come a moment when he can question its 
validity Then saence cm save him provided he desires either 
subjective integrity or objective truth If he cannot overcome his 
dream lie maj become either the permanent viciim of an illusion 
or the instrument of a conviction which will transform him into 
0 willing agent of history Time alone can decide which, but the 
question does not ovist for him As far as unitary thouglit is con- 
cerned, the situation is unambiguous ^^^nt is put forward here is 
Without authority No science and no tradition supports it But it is 
positive and explicit If need be it will bo quickly disproved by 
events Moreover if anj reader is tempted to accept the doctrine 
of unitarj man without appropriate reserve, let him select any 
conflict in feeling, thought, or action and attempt to realise the 
vimtar\ solution Oqtimisni is nuickl\ losl 

Unitary man. is marked by his conviction of a universal forfrtativt 
process — Tlie integrating convictions of past civilisations have 
al-Q been of high generahtj, expressing a particular conception 
of god, nature, or man But ihej did not develop from «cientificallv 
disciplined thought nor were thej subject to the challenge of 
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SQtnco as tho^ sj md Hitherto «€:icitce has tended to djsjntegralc 
rather than to desclop general consiaions and hence al<o to dannge 
the umt> of sociclt iJui the unitar) consjction is more radical 
than those of tlie jnst, since n must tiUtinatclj either transform or 
reject tscrjnhing sshich docs not conform to its universal pattern 
Suljccine ottiHides have to l>e tested against it and the facts of 
anolvttcal science rt interpreted through jt so that the dtialup of 
‘iihjcctisc and olijeclivc hnonledgc nja> disappear Trom this 
restoration of tlic unU> of tlioiight tliero comes a nc\r sigour 
knonfedpc from scitnce hocomes inseparable from hnos-ijcdgi for 
action, and thought no longer dclats but lindles action 

\K^scd histoncall^, mmarp man is the universal ype which 
begins to appear aliout the middle of the twentieth cenluiy as the 
rtsuU of n rcorgumsation of the tradition based on the umtaiy 
coimclion TJie coming period m histoi^, iljc jjflh jn our analysis, 
js thus charocitnsed man s awireness of the formatne process 
which unites him wiili nature Subjectni. rehpon and neutral 
objective science re/re<tnt compomrits of the proces> of soaal 
dosplojminl in the ]ist vslnch stand in contrast to the compre 
hcnsirc unitan connction^ulnch grows out of tlieui The unitar/ 
form of life cannot 1 c <le<cnl e I in the partial terms of a di< ociated 
ciMhsation It is not religion, for it is based on the «oaall^ recog 
nised facts of science and it neither seebs nor promi«e» etermtj 
It 15 not objectiie saence unconcerned with its influence on life, 
for it JS one wiUi feeling and action, it« cntorion is not an objective 
neulralitj, but the development of hfe truth The unitary form 
transcends the inodes both of dis>ociated and of less differentiated 
societies The Jinman need for unit> first created subjective religion 
then objective nualvtical science, now u corrects the partiolitj of 
these atliludca by substituting on" complete doctrine 

llegarded as an jnsmimenl for reorganising inowledge tlie 
unitary conviction tliat nature is a system of formative proce«Lse5 
constitute^ a second heuristic principle winch transcends the 
prmaple of quantity The foartli period of our analjds, from 
IGOO to date, has been the age dominated bj the idea of quantity, 
wearenov\ entenngthe age dominated b) the idea of developmenu- 
But since we are not concerned with knowledge la i ojation the 
uminry conviaion is more tlian a heunsUc method The reorgamsa 
tion of a tradmon involves a challenge to traditional social forms 
Tlie second hcunstic pnnaple is expbatlv a revolutionary prinaple, 

,u5t as the first was impliatly Soaetv is already m course of rapid 
transformation, the unitary pnnciple, when recognised, will 
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facilitaie tlie process of social development by re\ealing that this 
process has the sanction of the biological nature of man The 
second heuristic principle does not merely promote the discovery 
of neutral truth, but also the discovery by man of lu^ own 
«potentiahlies In doing so it must diallenge privilege 

Tlie conceptions of god, nature and man which served as the 
integrating convictions of past civilisations did not lead directly to 
practical conclusions regarding particular situations In contrast 
the unitary conviction leads on from a general conception of nature 
and man to the development of a detailed system of thought 
applicable to the diversity df individual plienomena It is able to do 
this because it is not a new method of thought appearing in a \ irgin 
field, as was the principle of quaiiht) in 1600 but a method for the 
reorgamsation of a vast bodj of existing knowledge In Chapters 
II and in I have already given an outline of the unitar) con 
ception of nature and of the genera! chiractenstics of man There 
remains the description of umtaiy man, of man "hen he becomes 
aware of the unitary process and organise* his commumtj and its 
tradition in conformity with that awareness e therefore now turn 
to consider the unitary individual and community as conceived by 
unitary thought If unitary thought is valid, it is this form of human 
life which is now in course of development 

Unitary man s conception of himself is based on n norm of 
human life at this stage, that is, a general form to which tlie 
individual conforms in so far as he has not been distorted bj 
special features m his hereditaiy constitution or his environment 
The conception of such a norm implies that there exists one general 
form of development proper to roan m tlie coming period The 
norm is not restricted to any section of mankind, but is potentially 
vmivej^al as the dominant type of the period The umtary norm 
extends the pnnnple of organic or animal harmony by applying 
It to a «peaes with the degree of diHerentiation and intellectual 
development chanctenslic of the new unitary man It thus 
comprises, m addition to the conception of animal Inrmonj, 
tins umtvry human principle the individual onlj becomes mature 
through Ills lecognition of himself as a component in the iimtaiy 
system of nature and in the developing system of lus commumtv 
This knowledge is tlie essential feature of tl e unitarj norm, vet 
It IS not on nrbitrarj mtelicclual perception but tl c recognition 
bj man of certain facts about himself, with all that that implies 
It comprues realisation of the ^ct that m the course of development 
of 1 IS commumtj he i< himself led to facilitate its general dcvelop- 
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nient and also the de’vclopmem of all its component, including 
himself He recognises in Ins own formats e passion, that is in his 
t itality, Ins loi e, and his whole natured organic will, the expression 
of the pervasiveness and continuity of the formative process 
Homitiated by his conviction of the universality of this process, he 
stelis to identify tlie rlnfact^stic form m cottree of development 
in every system around him and to facilitate its development 
fn every situation, including Ins own, he seek* to identify and 
facilitate development 

By vdopting this conception of himself unitary man automatically 
preserves of Oinstiamty, humanism, '^nd -Marxism whatever is 
proper to^his nature If there are elements in t^ie present influpnce 
of tiiesQ earlier doctrines vvluch do not facilitate the development 
of man, these will be rejected by unitary man But everything which 
can still sene his development*is not only presen ed but enncJied 
by re-onentation wjtiiui the comprehensive unity of the netr 
conception Unitary man need not judge earlier doctrines, iheir 
prosotit adherents judge themselves by their attitude to him 
llie mam difference between the con«aou5nc«s of unitary man 
and that of his predecessor is that unitary man welcomes develop- 
ment while di<socnted man fears development and subsUtiiies 
the pursuit of ideals wlucli he seeks to regard as universal in 
their scope Of all Jiuman capaaties dissoaaced man regerds com 
passion, or sympathy for the sulTenng of others, as lus mostpreaous 
Compa sion is the essence of Chnstionitv, the mark of its noble 
f^llure Dissocnted man hates and pities lumsclf, he also hates and 
pities others Someumes he appears to project on olhers Jus self 
hatred and his sentimental self pity, wJuIe at other limes it seems 
tlial It IS his altitude to others that determines lus altitude to 
himself But in unitary thought neither need be regarded as 
determining the other Dissoaated man reveals lus thwarted 
mte<mty in his attitude both to litmself and to others 

The failure of idealistic thought Iiy partly ui the fact that 
U did not recognise that every ideal is linked to its shadow The 
Cl nstian cross is a ^mbol not only of the compassion of Jtsu*, but 
of the sadism which he provoked This ambivalence, which apjwars 
paradoxical to minds trained in a static rationahsm, is an elements^ 
consequence of process thought If a formative process is divided 
It falls into contrasted components'^^' Iiatever is incomplete i 
tlius always complemented by its contrary, the penally for any 
pnnaple which foil* to express the wliole is the necessity to co-exist 
with its opposite Partial lov e implies partial hate, spirit, sensuality , 
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self sacrificing compassion, sadism The denial of any aspect sharpens 
and preserves it, while its acceptance transforms it bringing it 
ivithin the process of the whole By proclaiming the ideal of universal 
compassion the dissociated Christian tends to neglect the comple 
mentary fact of the sadism of every dissoaated nature TJie more 
romantic the worship of compassion tlie deeper must be the division 
and the suppressed sadism 

If suppression implied disappearance, the history of Europe ould 
have been dilTerent But ideals which seek to deny their shadows 
e\ entually exhaust their own power, when the dissociated balance 
becomes unstable and the dark component seizes control In recent 
}ears*’many have experienced tins m their own lives or in the 
tragedy of Europe "liie dissociated culture has failed to maintain 
Itself and failed to realise its ideals Platonic ideas have failed 
to organise thought, Cbnstjan compassion has failed to organise 
the brotherhood of man For all its superb aspiration Christianity 
has not lessened war, disease, or hatred It could not, for com 
passion IS dishonest m dissoaated man, there is no honesty where 
unit} IS lacking Integrity of thought is only possible ivith integntj 
of the person Dissoaated man has denied his potential umtj 
and lacks the aitality to recover u, he finds balm in the service of 
others But the logic of fact is relentless In rendering lus own 
di«ociation tolerable he tends to perpetuate it m others When 
self sacrificing seraace expresses fi ght from personal despair it is 
abortive, for it works to aclueve its own doom The builders of ilie 
European tradition made sure it would coll ipse 

Tlie blind cannot lead each other, and one dissociated man 
cannot ^uide another to the experience he most needs Compassion 
cannot cure sadism its own complement The dissoaaiion is iJie 
fact, behind both, if compassion fuls and sadism seizes control, 
the fault lies only in the division of man s miure Unitary nnn 
escipes these confusions tJiroiigh I is recognition that one factor is 
of supreme Importince the miluntj proper to man can only come 
through the experience of adult unity This experience may come 
in many ways, but it means that the individual has, for the moment, 
outgrown the sense -of any dwision, either wilhm himself or from 
other., ilirougli a mature relation to at least one other person 
Tension is inliercnt in process, b it tension does not become frus 
trating conflict if the overruling unity is realised Tlie experience 
of oduh unity is unconsciously awaited all through life until it is 
Bclueiod, when it becomes a memory which guides all subsequent 
deaelopmcnt Tins fact is grounded in the general form of all 
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process and jn the spoail form of the dontimnt organic j recesses 
in man Thes} ttmoflhe|>er<onislransforinet]insudicxpenence, 
the long prepare I is aclne%ed 1 temii ^7 as far ns it can be known 
to man, comes within rcaji, for long anticijiaUons are fulfilled and 
undeveloped potentialities foretold in this metamorplio is of self 
discover) lias fulfilment mi) never come, or it ma) be repeated 
rmn) times in a life of conlmued derelopment Out only such 
exponenct can dis^lve the «adi<tic impulses of the 'dissoaited 
nature and Iran form the senliinentalit) of a compassion based on 


jcnonncc into a conviction which faahtates development 

Tlie Chnstnn religion, <eebiig to preserve the source of its 
limited control over dis ociated man, has never accepted integration 
ns the entenon of conduct It ha> demanded in addition that the 
interTnlion «ha!l bo of a particular kind, thereb) begamg the 

quesuon and prejudicing thepo^sibiht) cfavvhole natured harmony 

In this prejudging of Uie i^me Chri tiaml) has displajed it> lack 
of acceptance of nature and human nature, lU fear of life and ib 
repudiation of man Tins fear of man i, imphat m the conception 
of repentance, winch normally covers e shp-shod evasion of the 
neccMitv for the individual to understand lumself An iinder- 
sianihn- of pa>t confiicts ma) aid futDre development, but a contrite 
lioirt brokc^n h) fear of its own sin i> further than ever from 


^"rear l!« deep m dissociated man and lead, him to place a mistaken 
.mnha IS on secant) The Chnstian seeks spintuil, and the 
1 an material ^ecunt), but neiUier achieves his aim because 
—able when reganlcd as an end m i.elf Hon«t 
swuniy essential element m tlieir lire,, 
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secunlv Only tlirough tlie pursuit of a genenl development can 
the speaes acquire the unity of purpose which may, as one of its 
seconder) consequences, eliminate unemployment and war In the 
inclindual life the same is true only in unitary development can 
fear be overcome Every individual experiences countless shocks 
from, his first breath to his last, and these challenges are necessary 
to Ins development But a unitary tradition can assist the members 
of each maturing generation to turn these challenges to advantage 
and to retain their basic integnly 

Yet unitary man knows tliat there is no guarantee of continued 
development ‘ Who so truly loves God must not desire God to love 
him in retiun ” Life is finite and death is final To the European 
*ecking comfort in lUusions death was an anomal) which he did 
his best to neglect But death is as frequent an event as birth, 

• though It plays little part in the literature most characteristic of 
Europe *ro the unitary mind death is the chief symbol of the hnnta 
tions without which life would lose its dignity 
Thfe European aspired to the infinite, unitary man is content to 
shape his finite life But in the unitary period any individual may, 
in following Ins own cour»e of development, sock to escape the 
lutntatvons that arc proper to him as hum m oTgamsm and to 
express some universal and permanent form In doing so he recover® 
the possibility of tragedy Tragic drama exprts®cd the mevitabililv 
of the frustration of the individual will following an inner necessity 
The hero is a man who has di«covered that his finite life can only 
express the vimversal if he stakes it without reserve Integrated 
man b) lus mere existence challenges fvie Ih® intOj,rit) is resented 
by the divided, and sooner or later his difference from the rest 
destiO)s him Socrates and Jesus did not callout love only from their 
fellows Socrates understood tins and unhesilatinglv welcomed his 
fate, Jesus, according to report, did not and appealed to be saved 
from the end he had made ineviiable But his complaint was laid 
at the wrong door, it was man who had forsaken hunstlf 

Onl) two things ire certain for umtvr) man the imnorsaht) 
of the formaiuc process and the inevitability of death To be a 
unitory man is never to lose awareness cither of ihe diversity of 
nature or of the hinitations of one s own nature mi) vet to be able 
to say with Bruno Units enchants me By lur jxjwcr I am free 
through tlirall, hajip) in sorrow, rich in poverlv, mid quick even 
m devth ’ 


U is in the stnirture of his thought that unitarj man is mo l 
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dearly distinguished from the western and European ^^e haie 
readied the historical momenl when consaousness^ using duahstic 
static thought, can no longer guide action The pohey appropnate 
m onj situation, whether political or personal, is WTOngl_j described 
as either idealistic or matenahstic, humanitarian or self interested 
Tliese falso antitheses obscure the need fora common development 
Unitarj man renounces sudi duah«m5 and relies on mental pro- 
cesses \% hidi are themselves examples of tlje proce<s forms of nature 
rather ilian on the spurious darit} of static ilioiight He seels to 
, think naturally, in conformity i\ith nature, ratlier than to trace the 
logic of sliarpda^sifications Umlary thought overcomes the mental 
inertia that tends to degrade thought into static forms wluch 
a<sume the existence of undianging entities wluch may be labelled 
once and for dl Tins is ilie chief fajure of the immature static 
intellect to assume that a tinng or person u now what it lias been, 
and is m one situation what it is m another Each identification 
has its own vested interest in challenging further diange It re 
quires a vitahtj of mind which analytical thought does notloster 
to be ready at every moment to discard pre-conceptions and to 
remain receptive to the fine ad/usunents of continuing development 
But anajyiicol thought not only tends to deaden such sensibihti, 

Its static concepts obstruct the recognition of the sequence of 
developing forms Only ivitli a process g<tem of tliought can the 
reasoning mind follow Uie structure of such tr8D«form8tion«, 
whether m the processes of the inanimate world or in the develop- 
ment of organism®, person', or«oaetjes Guided by process thought^ 
ihe mind loses «ometliiiig of its inertia and i> corned for\> ard by tlie 
same formative impetus as it recognises in the processes of nature 
Process thought moves forward as a component of the proces es 
wluch It symbolises ft views nature from within, using its own 
process forms to look fomard along the avenues of doiclopmr/it 
It may be said to make intuition rational, supj lemenuiig the 
inluiuon wludi recognises forms by the rational use of past e\pen 
ence to foretell tlieir development Procc*s thought also helps to 
make theory practical, for its concepu are no longer slauc absiroc 
Uons valid only in limiting cases, but process forms t^omorpiiic 
vvnth nature and leading through to action It cannot lelrav tlio 
inditidual into the frustration and disillusionment winch vva> so 
often the consequence of European idealism in llio<e who took il 

seriously , , , » i 

the conformity of unitary tliought with the process to wltidi 
It refers cannot alivays be complete There are points at whidi 
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such \al\maie similanty of form is inappropriate and it is more 
convenient for thought to male use of a static sjmhohsm Tyu'> is 
a proper use of static, and hence of quantitj symbols, proiuled 
that one condition is satisfied the result of the thought sequence 
niust be translated back from the static sjmbohsm into pjocess 
forms be'fore final conclusions are draun and action invited 
For example the damage which arises, from the humbug of finance 
can be avoided pronded that the money symbols are used only as 
methods of correlating human processes, i e of maintaining a 
developing balance between the processes of production, distn 
bution, and consumption Unitary thought requires that the cycle 
of eieiy process of reasoning should be completed so that it begins 
and ends with process concepts The precision whicli was the ideal 
of static thouglit is replaced by the completeness of unitary thought 
It would be an aid to proper thought to print all static concepts in 
a late Greek or Gothic typo as a reminder of the fact that they refep- 
only to the static aspects of ] rocess and have therefore onl^ t limited 
ihduv 

Yet the sie,nificance of this change of aim, from analytical 
precision to general order, depends on the criterion of truth in 
unitary thought What is truth for umtarj man? Is it the corre 
spondence of thought to fact, or the coherence of thought within 
Its own system? It cannot be mere correspondence, since in unitary 
thought there is no ultimate dualism of thought and fact Nor 
con it be coherence within a system which serves practical need« 
for this conception aho retains tlic dualism of thought and practice 
The unitary criterion of truth must arise from the relation of the 
form of thought to the form of the whole process of which thought 
IS a part 

Truth is thought which conforms to the form of the whole 
Conformity to the whole is the criterion The unitary truth is 
that which conforms to the whole process of wJiich it is part 
Tile truth is a form embedded in the whole complex of processes 
In the human organism and us emironmont, 'iymbohsing and 
organising them A particular truth may not represent the entire 
structure of a situation but only those osjiocis whicli are releiant 
to thought at a given stage in its development Tlie truth is a system 
of symbols who«c structure conforms to the whole pattern of 
feeling, thought, and action, and integrates oil the processes, which 
link tlie reception of stimuli and the moulding of tlie ulliiiiate 
responses 'lliis is not a pragmatic entenon, since unitary truth 
docs not merely serve special needs but unites the whole system 
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in 0 conviction whicii is at once emotional, intellectual, and prac 
tical Since both the coiiimunitj end the indiiidual are in course 
of doulopiiicnl so IS the truth ttself, but the truth is not relative to 
individual pidipticilts Truth, in conforming to the whole, mil t 
express the iiliiversvl jnncille, end itself facilitate development 
1 he false sooner or later frustrates developiiient, the truth alivajs 
leads on One mans truth map be behind or in advance of the 
occeitcd truth of the tradition, but vvliile a soaetj survives its 
truth must develop fMieii it ceases to develop, the societj decajs 
anil gives place to another 

The source of the liovacr of umtarj thought is noav evident 
Tile iinilan conviction of a umversal formative lendeocj is one 
which satisnes this entenon of Inilli in a comprehensive manner 
nm It cannot stthe development but leads thought on to d, scorer 
the forms tn course of development Next, u invite, the .mhcdual 
to discover the speetal form of Ins own deve opment and so to 
rcluc e a devoloptng emotional balance ITnallp it leads Inm on 
fmm thoueht and feeling to the aetton wind, facd, tales develop- 
ment The umtar) conviction i a necess.lj to umtarj man, ha 
' i 1 ... anvilim" else Tins IS no verbal tncL or toiilologj, 
on of tlie fact that onlp .be idea of a process of 
It is the exp ,|,e general symbol vtluch can facilitate 

development ^nprov^e be mtellecnal, emouonol 

umlarj ° *" 8'“'''“' 
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the human mind has developed sufRcientl5 to recognise the true 
form of that tendency An ideal is a sign of ignorance It neglects 
Its own shadow, the component complementary to it Ev en when 
idealism admits the existence of the complementarj component it 
offers no prmaple wluch can resoUe the duihstn of good and evil 
"hich It has discovered in man Not yet aware of tlie limitations 
of static concepts, idealistic thouglit attempts to use them to define 
the form of those tendenaes which it values m human nature 
Tlie ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness represent attempts 
to interpret the process of development as a group of tendencies 
permanently directed towards certain permanent and universal 
ends But liuman behaviour is not directed towards unchanging 
onds, ngr eien towards those temporary ideals which each coni 
mumty sets up for itself The formative tendenc) ^is displayed 
not m any steady process of definite orientation, hut in a rhythmic 
sequence of transformations which cannot be represented as 
tending towards any particular final condition The attempt to 
interpret^his process rhythm as a duahsm of ii 3 eal aspirations and 
niatennl needs icnphes a radical misconception of the nature of man 
A further error in the idealistic approach anses from the attempt 
to measure hehoviour from the outside Tlie processes of human 
We cannot he understood as directed towards an} external or 
general standard such as a universal ideal Tlie human communiti, 
es a part of organic nature, deielops its characteristic forms, and 
the individual develops his own Man comes within himself the 
clue to lus ow n dev elopment os part of liis community Ideals which 
the community brings to the mdiv'idunl cannot bring him more 
than 1 partial self knowledge But when the communit} tr-idilion 
60 } s to the individual you carr} within jourself the characteristic 
form which jour own life must develop through the formilivo 
tension between }oiirSelf and the communit}, then the sjilints and 
crutches of idealism become unneccssarv 
Tlie idealistic misintorprelaiion has pcreisied through the lu«tor} 
of Europevn civilisation became it correctl} descnbctF, thoiigli 
wrongl} treating as universil, the dualistic tendencies whicli the 
circumcnnces at the ongin of the ruropoan tradition, and 
later the traditioil itself, imposed on Uic successive generations 
But this dunlistic view is no longer adequate now lliat man s «clf 
knowledge has begun to revch regions deeper even than this 
ancteni dissociation Tliose regions, which are imagined as deejw 
Ijmg, are the most general chariclenstjcs of behaviour and tic 
processes which in the long run detcnnine the form of behaviour 
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llic iiicwt general is frequently tlia :no*;i eltisne, anti tliw is par 
ticulnrl} so when tlio strongest cmoiiona'l Jnbits of the spintiial 
and sensual rouipoucnls of dissocnied iinn tend to prevent him 
recognising Or simple tnith But thanks to tlic broad movement 
of thought 111 whirl) Manr, Freud, and their foJJoners hare col 
laborated, the duali<m is aJreadjr 1 ndged by the knowledge that 
even when the subject believes IjU tl ought to he disinterested it 
may be imconsaously guided by economic or instinctive needs 
‘Vet this bridge is only a provisional shorj: cut which does violence 
to^human minre, tJie sjint of man cannot pro/xirly' identify 
Itself with the objective coniitniuy of process until its formative 
clmractenstir!i Invt I ecu explicitly recognised Tlie final climina 
tion of the dualism cart only como about through the reaUsation 
that tlic need to formulate ideals, and m so doing to split man 
asunder, is itself an cvpression of the very h|iman but futile desin 
to escape tl e unccn'unty of process and to find spiritual secunty 
m the aim at lea^t of a pemnnent harmony Umtaiy man can 
oclitcve this reahsaciorr and sed himself as a vvliole, because he 
is ready to accept his personal life for what it is a transient 
dovtlopmrnt through change? which cannot be foreseen 
VMien dissonaicd man lacks the vitality to recover his unity, the 
formative tendency may turn outwards in one of two forms whtdi 
seek to impose on soaety the dominance respectively of an idea and 
of a person The first temperament endeavours to make the com 
munity adopt a mode of life m conformny v^tJ) Jus own ideals TJie 
second seeks to achieve power for himself TJie former is normally 
progrcssiv e and theoretical the latter c 6 n«ervatiTe and intelligent 
Tlie tendency for these two attitudes to thv ergo and to form distinct 
types IS ev idertt lliroughouf Caropean hbtory sad ts hAe sU such 
dualisms itn e'Cpre^ion of the dissociation Tlie idealist operates 
tlirougli general principles and tend* to ne^ect the complexity of 
human motives Tlie realist works through individuals relying on 
personalities to dominate groups and tending to neglect rational 
analysis VVJuIe the one proclaims abroad the de» rabdity of tlus or 
Ahaf rtl^ie-ctive^ the otheryinv ately debates the relative importance of 
individuals Action ba«!ed on ide'als appears satisfactory in antiapa 
tion but IS usually unsatisfactory in performance, while the actm 
ties of the realist may bung hurt sattsfamon but fad perroanently 
to ennch tJie tradition 

Tlie European tendency to separate thougl t and action is endent 
in the divergence of these types Tet the leaders who have the 
greatest influence are practical andconrtnTctive, not theoretical nor 
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general process Tlu> resulted finally m the extreme inihuduilist 
’v^ew ^^liich asserted the paradox that the individual could best pur- 
sue hTs development in isolation, that he needs hi_ “freedom" |o 
develop Here even Spinoza went astraj, a* must an; static tinnier 
who rejects life and subsUtutes an intellectual god ‘Tree is that 
which exists solel; afcordiog to the necessitv of its own nature, and 
whose action is determined by itself Tins is the liberal, mtellec 
tual, and idealist mi^fale, a nature free in this *ense could never 
develop, never learn, never meet those challenges tlirough winch 
the potentialities of life can alone be realited Goethe did not fall 
into tins error In iimtarj Otougbt such a conception of freedom c> 
logicall; excluded, philo«ophically absurd, and biologicallv fal e No 
development ever continues in isolation, and the development of the 
individual, in the sen«e of the formation of novel and more higlilj 
organised forms, can onlv occur as pan of a wider sv stem Hie con 
cepi of inert o is relevant to man in a special sense man cannot 
grow 5; his own e/Torts lu isolation, he continues in his old jiath 
exceptin«ofaras he is part of a wider <v‘tejn which draws new re- 
sponses from him In subjective ierm< man prefers hi» old wa;5, 
onlj the challenge of sufTenngcanchange him Or more accurate!; 
man continues normall; to develop along stabilised lines, and 
sufienngis the strain of adaptation to a novel situation caUtngfora 
new form of development 1 here is 1 ^ 0 ;$ <onie degree of tension 
between the individual and }u> rommiinitv, and this ten ion is the 


«ourcc of individual development 

Each individual expresses the universal tendenej through the 
speaal form of liis own s;-sienv as developed 1 ; Jus ance-tr; and his 
own historv Each is unique and vet an cxjiression of the same 
universal- form Tins recovei; of the «en e of unit; with nature, 
which man lost vxlien he became seIf-con«cious, doe« not cairv him 
bveh to pagm innocence In the process of becoming eelf^onscious 
lie separated lus lm^glnatlon from Ins sense-, and his conscious vvill 
from the natural processes around Bui while the pantlieistic i>nmi ^ 
live di-covered spinls like his own througliout nature, unitarv man 
inverts this identification and recognise- tliegenrnl form of mturol 
proccs cs in the workings of liis own ‘jint //us fusion of subjivt 
^ond objea is po- ible because nature i- interj rited n, the expression 
of a icndencv w/uc/i has the same foTVwawve/ropertv a» that winch 


nnn rccOffnise- in h»s own mtiire 

Theconirasl between umtarv anddissociatesl mm mav l«- viewed 
r ot enothor side Tlie I uropem ba«ed h:« mode of hfe on tbe 
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Other of Ins diMclod nature Denied ocmity \>hich could express liis 
'xhole nature he sought a suhstitutc in the deliberate cultivation 
either of nen sensations, or of the moral w ill The deliberate attempt 
to attain intensified stntes of consaoiisnos is t}pical of dissociated 
man and bears no relation to the trend of human dev clopmcnt Don 
Juan and St John of the Cros.s ore eqinll^ martyrs to tins endless 
pursuit of intense experience, scnsinl or mjstical The opposite 
mode, the attempt to deny feeling in. the discipline of the mil, is as 
futile Tlio inonl will of the dissoanted nature does not express a 
proper development of integration, but the dominance of a dis 
sociatod and therefore distorted component of the human system 
This form of mil is angrj, lulolcraiit of self iiid others, and reflects 
the failure of vilalit} either to maintain oi to achieve integration 
Paul and Luthtr arc the imrtjrs of this will which lacks integ 
ritv Umnry man replaces tln> spurious discipline by the health 
bringing exerci'e of normal functions m their propei*timiog, nnd 
'vhere need be bj the therapeutic techniques of the science which 
springs Irom his conviction * 

Disupline ceases to be the attempted denial of dissociated and dts 
torted components of the person and becomes education m the 
appropriate titimig of tl ese functions The dissociated triditiOn has 
laid down morally permissible occasions not onl} for love, concep- 
tion, and death, but also for ma»s murder nnd social thpft Unitary 
man will discover tliat these traditioml moral rules do not ade 
quateh serve the developing integration of individual and com 
munity Luropean morality was direaed towards maintaining the 
dissocntion and was therefore mainly negative and superficial Its 
principal motive was fear, whether conscious or unconscious it 
asserted wliat should not be done, and it could only be obeyed Vvith a 
part of human nature Tlie unitary conviction does not preach a 
negative It asserts the formative tendency proper to min and 
leaves it to the individual to expenence it as his own conviction 
The general antitliosis of individual and community is resolved 
in unitary thought, but tins fact does not of itself sufficiently assist 
the individual to follow his proper course We haVe seen that the 
clue to the European achievement lay in ihe establishment of um 
versaJs n’hich were conceived as being in direct re}atcon to the indt 
vidual and which therebj facilitated his development In his con 
tinual struggle with society tlie individual found reassurance in his 
immediate sense of these universils god truth justice, nature as a 
whole Sometimes this relation became one of experienced identity, 
mystical unity with the whole More often the iiniv ersal offered not 
231 
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the organic processes at all le^elsin the human system, and has such 
l»Mer to organise e'cpenence within o single order, that it tends to 
become more than iritelloctml knowledge Unitarj knowledge by 
transforming the elements of dailv expcnenco ceases to be abstract 
knowledge, and acquiroa the status qf experienced life It is not 
enough to recognise anj aspect of the truth for right action to follow 
at once But Socrates was tlius far right if the' unitary form of the 
truth IS recognised a metimorphosis is set in process tending to fead 
to Unitary action 

This outline of uuitnrj man s conception of himself is as } et in 
complete fo^ we ha\c not touched the cardinal distinction between 
European and umtarj mm Since man became self aware twofaciors 
ha\e competed in his thought the experience of freedom and the 
recognition of necessity As subject he knows that he is free to 
choose, while as observer he recognises necessity in nature For uni 
tary man there is no conflict between these two approaches to a 
single situation, but dissociated man was compelled by his inner 
division to experience a contradiction between them He could not 
recover his own unity, therefore- he could not recognise it m lus 
thought Having splu himself into a spiritual and a sensual nature^ 
he was bound to inteTpiet iVie expenented freedoTn of Vns mind as 
separate from, and in opposition to, material necessity His most 
precious experience of freedom had arisen ilirough his self emanci 
pation from the unrestricted dominance of his animal instincts It 
followed that the experience of freedom meant to ium the poivcr of 
the mind to choose a path contrary to the processes of the rest of 
nature For dissociated man to have accepted the conception of a 
natural necessity expressing witlun his own act of choice Would 
hai e mepnt the renunciation of lus hard won European ron 
sciousness 

So long as European man was afraid of himself this situation could 
not change It is not far from the truth to say that his fear of his 
lower nature supported the dissociation and inhibited unprejudiced 
thought about himself In fact the ftar, the inhibition, and the dis 
sociauon developed together The emotions, the thought, and the 
dissociation of the European are inseparable, and the collapse of tins 
system came not from a change m any one of these components but 
from the consequences of his progressiie differentiation tVlien this 
finally upset the stability of the du^iciauon man ceaseJ to be afraid 
of himself, because the worst secrets of lus animality , his self seek 
mg, and lus sadism were already out Tlie way was thus prepared 
for unitary man to view himself wnthout prejudice 
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Tliere .s mni m lh» ease mtl, vrhich European man iece.re.! 
liim<''lf Not beinrr free, m tlie<en>e m uhich he tliought h- was, to 
IhifjL ohjectireJs about /rnnself, he was compeUed to tt. ert his suh- 
jectire freedom Hl had to 1 »‘hese in Jn, freedom, ;u t because lu. 
mind ^ras not fre** to detenmne the whole behaTiour of ht. di>- 
*ociated nature and had to compon^ate tius fact m thought Duno^^ 
_penotLMhen he was una\>arc of inner conflict man found no difif 
culi% in holding that sijb;ecliTe freedom aod external necessity were 
rampanble becauce lhe\ could then appear to operate on dilTerem 
planer — hie the tno <ide> of lus own nature Cut when the inner 
conflict grew trouble^me he became mieUeanallr concerned about 
the ap|«renl antuJie'i> of necossin and freedom, and could find no 
intellectual rt^olution, anr more tlian he could llnd a pcr«onaJ <olu 
tion of his own conflia Finall) with the coUap,e of the diMoaation 
and the restored dominance of the vital enerme*. man lost hia intel 
lectual belief in arbitrary free-wiU just as he ^d Io>t mspiranon 
and jailiatire w hi* per-onai hfe 'Matenal 'Sece^fr appeared to 
have recoiered its dominance 

Bal tbi% <impldication of a complex iuitortcaf p/tices# neglects fbe 
formative tendency ulucli guided the entire tranrforroation and i> 
nosv re-formiog: a umtan integration within the organic swiem of 
man Lmtaiy man, efcapiag both the earlier di •oaation and the 
morerecentdmntegTauon,de'eIofb as a co-ordinated person capable 
of Seeing himself whole, and therefore of recognising th** «ingle 
truth which is expressed in freedom and nece>ssitj But to avoid 
ambiguitv this recognition mu<l be foTnulaied afresh m umtarj 
term 

To unirajy man freedom means the power of tlie subject to choose, 
not arbitrardr orin opDo«ition to the course of nature but m accord 
anre with In. oim nature, that i-,iDContinmtvwitli Ins past On the 
other hand the nece^itj in nature does not implr compulsion or 
constraint or even the d'“ternmii.n7 of a raeclraxura] cau-'ahts, but 
the continmts of form m natural preces e- The eipenence of free- 
dom and the recognition o/necesntj can therefore be trao-Iated re- 
•^pectivelp as the en^e of being able to tliini and act m contmmiv 
with one s own past and the pereepaon of the continuitr of form m 
naturalproce-^ Xoumtaiyman thereto no distinction between sucli 
freedom and such neces«itr Continuitr of development is tjie form 
both of obj^ive nece«sitv and of sulqective fre^Iom The continuitr 
of natural p-oces^es has the character of the des-elopment o^forro 
The recognisable identity of each jyronjies m the conunmtr of 
development of hto own characien-UC form Free-wiU, the eserose 
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of choice, selection — these lead to the course which develops the 
person’s characteristic form There is nothing arbitrary in free ivill 
and nothing constraining in natural law , continuity of development 
IS common to both Freedom and necessity are the subjective and 
objective, the spiritual and material, “ispects of this continuity seen 
b} dissoaaled man 

Many European thinkers ha\ e escaped excessive distortion bj the 
'dissoaation of the tradition and hat e been able to recognise the true 
relation of freedom and necessit) But even to day the misinter 
pretation persists together with the dissociation This delay in 
accepting what is an essential condition for integrity in life as in 
thought has not merely been due to the unconscious fear that in 
admitting himself to be part of tlie general order of nature tho sub- 
ject Mould lose eitlier the reahtj of freedom or his preaous sense 
of freedom To isolate one such moti\e and treat it as a Jimiting 
faaorin development is to misinterpret tlie social process So funda 
mental a transformation as the recovery b) man of his place in nature 
can only como about as the culmination of a general process ex- 
pressing itself in ever) aspect of life Thecontmuit) expressed in the 
personal exercise of free will might at any time have been idcntiilcd 
niih the continuity displayed in natural processes But the emo- 
tional inhibition mIucIi hindered that identiHcnion was re inforced 
hy the intellectual difficulty tliat the processes of the conscious mind 
tvere bbviousl) formative while natural necessity w as regarded as a 
pattern of mechanical motions lacking any formative property In 
uniiar) man this intellectual obstacle disippears simultaneously with 
the psv'chological resistance, as a rcsuli of tlie unitar) conviction 
Tins 

conviction allows the individual to recognise the universal 
formative tendenej operating in his on n mental processes and hence 
the neccssit) vwtliin liis c\erci«e of freedom 

But the dissociated man’s sense of freedom vv as limited The in- 
tonsit) with which nionotlieisin and idealism were maintained was 
parti) the o\pre««ion of n compulswe neurosis man had to maintain 
the pretence of po« essing what lie licked in fici He was not free to 
realise lus ulcils, or to be what the dissociated tradition made him 
wish to be ‘Tor wlnt I would, that I do not, but wliit I hate, that I 
do ” rvervonc who lia> shared in the common experience of the 
lontment of Luropo during the list twcni) five )cars ha< known in 
some degree tlie deidl) parahsis of neurosis, the decji failure of 
uleah, the frustroUon of the <onI, the dirk moments before de^jiair 
is complete The ideals are gone, for the moment man is lost in the 
shadows This cNj'ienoncc has been more widespread thin ever pre- 
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uouslj mtheliiMoo of Luropeorof the noild It expresses the final 
fnilure of the Phtonic ainstian subjective ideah, the exhaustion of 
the lUtiston of the autonomj of the consaous mind Man needs 
unit^, but the consaous mmd had claimed freedom to challenge or 
den> an} components m human nature which it found alien to 
Itself Tins denial of unit} meant that even the European sense of 
freedom uas limited At (imcs it seemed to bIo«som m great 
achievements but the recurrent conflict returned until at lost it 
dominated c\ erytliing and robbed the Europcin of the sense that he 
was free to control liis own/ate Antichrist reigned in the shadow* 

It was not the machine that mastered man, but the uncontrolled 
tendencies of his distorted nature breaking through the superficial 
control of lus immature consaousne« A stabilised dualism had col 
lapsed into a momentary formlessness which gave the perverted 
their opportunity The sense of subjective freedom had disappeared, 
while the recovery of the sense of freedom through identificaUon 
with nature was not yet generally po<sible for the European or 
w estem mind 

'» Spinoza had identified man with nature, but m a static system 
which could offer no general guidance Goethe had made the same 
identification, but he could not then be followed by others for his 
method challenged the validity of ■anal^'tical saence Hegel inter 
preted freedom asjhe acceptance of necessity, and Marat developed 
this recognition as one of the axioms of his view of histoiy But the 
European mind still could not accept tlus inteipretafion, since the 
mechanical and material processes of nature appeared to be of an 
essentially dilTerent character from Uie formative tendenaes whicli 
he regarded as the supreme characteristic of his own mind ^ 

In Asia the individual mind was less conscious of its distinction 
from other minds the sense of the community w as stronger, and the 
ground vvas appropriate for the new philosopliy A Ie*s differen 
tiated people was thus the first to accept the new identification 
Russia could take the step from a subjective religion to an objective 
collectiv e doctrine, because it liad not experienced the individualism 
of tlie Renaissance, the Reformation, and tlie liberal age It w as pos 
sible for Russia to accept a relatively immature materialist view of 
history, because to the Russian tlus did not mean tlie loss of indi 
■nduahty which it would have meant to tiie European Tlie com 
munis-t doctnae was successful in Russia and earned that country 
rapidly forward, w lule it failed m Europe If communism spreads in 
Europe, it will be either European or universal m character, not 
Russian Russian communism is of limited vaJ dity, but it represents 
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one line of development towards tlie unitary view which alone can 
provide a universal docti me The discovery of freedom in the accept 
ance of the material economic process is not open to all peoples, but 
for some it is a stage towards the discovery of freedom, in identifica 
tion with tlie universal formntive process Soviet freedom consists m 
a positive act of acceptance and resolution, not merely in a negative 
security from fear or from wmit Negative freedom is an illusion, 
only the positive impetus which arises from an integration of the 
f person can bring the experience of freedom 

In umtary society the community and the great majonty of its 
individual members share the same cliaractenstic form of develop- 
ment and there is no room for fundamental conflict The aim of the 
community IS to develop Us members, and all the special liberties and 
rights of jnan derive from this dominant purpose Each community 
develops the political and social system appropriate to its own situa 
tion and the differences between these are of little consequence if 
development is facilitated But the aim of government is no longer 
merely to protect the voluntary actmiies of the people It must be 
based on an explicit conception of the nature of those activities The 
life of umtary society is organised so as to facilitate the development 
of Us members along lines which coincide both with their mature, 
spontaneous choice andrivith the socially accepted aim If this is pos 
sible the society will maintain its unity tlirough the process of its 
doielopment, if not the sociei) mil dismtcgnte Tlie health of the 
community thus depends on the individual being able to realise his 
own freedom wntlim tho necessity of the community 

The dissociated ideal st is unable to understand this experience of 
neccssit) as freedom He look> for the fundnmental conflict which 
ho IS conimced must ilwaj-s exist between the compromises of social 
life and the standards of the indindual conscience This is just the 
trouble with the ideihst, the conflict does exist for liim lie cannot 
escape the nntiUiesis of the real and the ideal which reflects liis 
inner dissocntion His misinterpretation of his own situation is 
miintnmcd bi the fear wJiicIT^ resents lum accepting the uncertain 
lies of process ind dciclopnient The idealist seeks the security of a 
®tntic linrnionj and therefore considers o\crj tension e\il Unitary 
mm ricogm«cs tension as an essential feati re of the formitise pro- 
cess operating ui man Man creates m resolving tensions but never 
brings them to an end The centrists of i«sl, present, and future 
forms provide an jnexlnustiUe sourre of tension Jn cverj soaeij 
there is a wide scattering of tndivid lals at all stages of development, 
pisl as the tridiliou comprues anaent mjllis, contemporary plati 
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lucles, and prophtitc Mslas Tlieindnxdual wlio can understand and 
accept the lon^j term development of Jus community raaj have t(^ 
stand alone 

^ct beneath all tension and oxnflict a new umson marks umtar} 
«:ociet3 Tlio unnersiht) of the formative process, once recognised 
and accepted, casts its spell over man Everj element finds its place 
in the system of nature, and even particular form symbolises a 
general form Man is himself the supreme sy mbol, the richest of all 
natural systems ^^ords are symbols spoken by man, but in the 
unitary world every form is a svmboljmd speaks to man This 
imi«on brings the new light, not merely of deeper intellectual com 
prehension, but of a more profound organic realignment Minor 
frustrations disappear, displaced elements fall into their true rela 
tions the central and autonomous nervous systems more back into 
balance, cortex and thalamus accept a new mtegration, and the 
qualities of this liarmony are refiecled in the soaal order Such re 
«,very has happened before and can liappen now It does not implv 
tliee wblishmentofUtopia,butmerely a natural readjustment after 
the strain of transit on 

It has bean suggested that soaety is moviDg towards a new 
mediaasalism, a aond.uon in winch eserj component has its a^ro- 
nnate place in tlie general order and therefore *5'™'’°'““ 

Lnecu'^ot the whole Medneral soaetj was marled by a social 
of hieraichical structure, a mode of thought that expressed 
Srco";n.hol,, and i blend of urns ersahsm with sharp 
Itself in CO reanpear in umtar, soaetj, but svilh a 

rontrasK The mediamal ordernas arelativelystationarr 

chaugedsMtu^cance I^em^ ^ 

pattern den „ explicit recognition of the unirersahlj of 

unitary order , j ac tn facilitate the development of 

Crete backgmund of the ^hddlo -tges .. re 

„f gmSc»nt„.e„.aI mode, of hfe com 

peuog for "“'^«,h,,„pj.,„daodthemodernegeEurareans 
But throughout botn tne m of art and of saence 

were haunted by a sense cf J ..,y hfe, and 
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memory of some forgotten expenence or the anticipation of one not 
yet knonn Both external nature and man’s experience of his own 
nature seemed to hold an emotional implication perpetually elusive 
but of great significance The adolescent experiences this sence of a 
ludden beautj , and some^adulls realise its meaning at least once in 
their hies One such experience, filled with the discovery of whole 
natured life, is a draught of eternity ns deep, sometimes, as a fimte 
life time can ahsorh The anticipation of the adolescent is valid, if it 
IS not misinterpreted as the assurance of a lasting harmony The 
yearning of dissociated man is also valid, it is rooted in the fact of a 
human harmony temporarily lost in the process of maturing and 
capable of recovery through further grouTh, a unison of develop 
ment sustained by the rhythm of tension and ending only in death 
The enlightenment, at once intellectual and organic, of unitary 
society onses from the fact that tension and harmony, which are in- 
tompatiblt in static systems and static thought, are the comple- 
mentary and indispensable aspects of form in development 

By openly recognising the inescapable rhythm of harmony and 
tension which is the form of all human processes unitary man 
achieves a far reaching emvncipntion Much that was concealed can 
now stand in the open The neulnhty and objectivity of the quin 
'itj sj mbolism seemed to dissociated man a guarantee of tho libera 
liOn of the mind from anthropomorphic and subjective illusions 
But at ft deeper level it expre«ed merely the desire to escape inner 
conflict in a Inrmony of static form Tins escape \i os wholly illusory, 
the superficial neutrality of science left it open to ibuse, and the 
spirit of man has been punished for its attempt to escipe struggle in 
nn intellectual Inrmonv Unitary man renounces such separation 
and pamkes in the liei elopment of the whole Man finds himself 
in the uniiersal process, by finding the universal process within him 
self Tension continues, but htneefomart! Ins struggle is with, not 
against, the processes of mtuie 
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TJie AYoiid Trend 

U nitnr} thought has a fomanl impetus It 'is oriented frorp 
earlier to later stages, and from the pa«t lonards the future In 
IrecOgntsing anj form in process of development, unitary man looks 
fon\ard to what will develop if areumstances permit He cannot 
idenlif} a s_>siLin without thereby making a conditional prediction 
regarding its future course Tins pocuhantj of unitary thought is 
appropriate to the present stage in the development of thought 
Static thought divided scicntiGc prediction into two parts the 
identiGcation of a s}stcm, and the discover} of its laws But unitary 
thought, b} postulating one unn ersal law, combines the»e into one 
the identification of the particular form w hose dev elopment charac 
lenses the system In the course of the development of thought 
more extensive prediction has become ppesible, in unitar} thought 
prediction becomes a component of all thought Unitaiy man cannot 
think about an}thiQg without viewing it as a component of a 
developing process 

Tlus means that a picture of tinitary man as e particular tvpe of 
/lomo sapiens must be set at a definite moment in history and mdade 
unitary man’s antiapation of the trend of his own further develop* 
ment The outline of unitary man given in the previous chapter is 
static, and therefore abstract and incomplete Unitary man not only 
has a general conception of himself as a universal type follovvingon 
European and western man, he al«o has a conviction of his proper 
path of development Unitary man of the lOtOa can only become 
aware of himself when he has identified the intellectual and soaal 
forms in development around him sufllctently to enable him to 
giujie his own development for the decades immediately ahead 
Uniiarj man comes into being through liis recognition and accept- 
ance of the world trend 

Tlie Qinstian, the hiunamst, and the Marxist believed they knew 
certain aspects of the future Tlie nifediaeval Chnstian foresaw the 
continued victory of evil until the judgment day and the resurrec- 
tion The humanist was confident of the conimued moral progress 
of mankind The Marxist was certain of the mam line until the ad- 
vent of the classless soaet} But these views lacked a formative 
pnnaple Umtary man sees the fonuabve tendency everyvvliere, 
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though circumstances may present its realisation, in particulal sys ^ 
terns He can sa) \\ ith confidence IhaTO recognised this sy«tem, if it 
develops at all, it i-vill be towards the development of its character 
istic form within the processes of its environment He becomes a full 
Citizen of the unitary world in accepting and facilitating llie trend of 
the world community 

But unitary mah s view of lu> further social development is in 
separable from his view of his menial development The orgamsa 
Uon of human hfe is unitarj there is one trend common to its social 
and mental components To appreciate this unity we may imagine 
the world dawning afresh on the mind of umtaiy man m the 1940> 
The world is new to him, for he views it through new ej es Like an 
adolescent upon whom maturit) has begun to cast its magic he sur 
veys life afresh, seeking to reinterpret everj thing m the I ght of 
his discovery of the unitary principle He absorbs both the records ot 
the past and the changing forms of the contemporary \\ orld and seeks 
to find in e\ erj situation a characteristic form in course ol dev elop- 
tnent The discovery of development in nature is continiiois with 
tho discovery of it in contemporary man But though this impulse is 
single, we must distinguish four aspects and consider them in turn 
"Unitarj man, confronted with the contemporary world and its 
recordsof the past, seeks to identify the spenal forms of the formativ e 
process 

in the development of physical sj stems, 
in the history of the universe md of hfe, 
in tho history of man, and 
in tlie contemporarj world trend 
The task of identifying the formative process in the hislorj of ll e 
universe (which includes the development of ph)sical sj stems and 
tlie history of nan) constitutes the unitary reorginisation 'of 
knowledge of the past Tlie identification of the contemporary world 
trend constitutes tho recognition bj unitary man of las own 
historical cituation But this sepnration of the past from tlie present 
and future is an vrbitnry division of tho single task of unitary 
thought Ihe task is the unitary rcorgam ation of the tradition 
and tins ha , acconhng to the view presented here, to bo ocliieved m 
this century llio following dc cripuon of some components of this 
task IS not tho outline of an arbitrary 50 v oar world plan, but the for 
mulai on of the only j ossiblc jxilh of deve opmeril for unitary man 

TIIL Dr\T:LorMLNT or PH\SICAL systems 

Physical systems are those which tend to develop a static or 
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stntionary form, in contract rooi^anicsjstemsw/uch tend to de> clop a 
procc» form Tlie task of uhjtan tliought in tins field is to apply the 
foiKcplion of a formative process iopln«ica! sj stems «o as to provide 
a unitary foundation for quantitatac phjsics This must rest on a 
tlicor> of the process of measurement and a den\ ation of the plijsi 
cal numbers Cquaritjtios) so obtained, including the universal (pure 
number) constants of plrj^ical theory Unitary thought has to <hoiv 
how Luropoin man, in lus search for jiermanence, put numbers into 
his conception ^f nature Hverj quanlitame physical proce<s has to 
be reinterpreted as an aspect of the formatn e process chanctensin"- 
the sjstcm in question Unitary thought can -only justify itself by 
thus establishing the prionlj of process over quantity 

Chapter JJ outlined the first steps of an opproacli to this unitary 
synthesis of pliisical law 

Zlac/i of the major occasions of history is matktd by a seemingly 
irrational moment uhen the tide <f the past is broken into spray upon 
the rock of a single event and a new rhythm begins to accumultde in its 
place A new phase in the historical process remains ambiguous until it 
dtfines itself through some sudden local eient In a foyage it is the 
sighting of the shore, in u ar the breaking of victory, in science the 
establishment of a ncu si mbol of truth, which sets us irrevocable 
stamp upon the course of history 

In the annapated derivation of the laus of quantitative physics 
from process concepts u-e hate reached the special event through u hich 
unitary thought must ultimately prove us title The entire fundamental 
* content of exact science, that is, the essence of relaiiiity, atomic, and 
quantum theory , is symbolised in one number, the *fine structure con 
slant" TIasnumber, a, uhose measured value IS \j\'57 05 » ,repre 
scats the culmination of tu-'o millennia <f staiitr analytical thought and 
of three and a half centuries of quantitative science Minds uhichare 
npefor unitary thought cannot believe that the value of jo signifcant 
a number ts arbitrary and mearunglcss In the unitary itew there is 
no scope for any arbitrariness of measured number, because the 
structure of nature u not quantifatue, but man puts quantity into 
nature by applying the process if measurement It must therefore be 
shown that a. has this particular value because in a world of process 
man has made certain measurements m certain uays a quantises 
process, but we do not p et know how Unitary thought can only 
acquire the sanction appropriate to its scope through a unitary denva 
tion of this fundamental number, providing the key Jo a comprehen 
sue saenitfc synthesis * 

This IS the most scivre of all teas that can be demanded in advance 
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of a system of thought Such earnestness u appropriate to a doctrine 
claiming uniiersahty Ultimately no doubt can remain Unitary 
thought IS the vision of a ivorld Either tha* u arid li a fantasy, or it is 
this World recognised by unitary man 

IHF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE AND OF LIFE 
IVhile the development of anj particular physical system is a 
process which has been (or may be) repeated indefinitely, the 
development of the universe is unique It comprises the history of all 
stellar universes, of the solar system and the earth, and of the 
development of ph} sical and organic sy'stems including their mental 
components This covers the whole of knowledge All processes are 
to be interpreted as forms m course of development 

This hook outlines the aspects of this task which are relevant to 
the diagnosis of contemporary man 
y 

THE HISTOR1 OF MAN 

The unitary interpretation of the history of man amounts to a 
comprehensive anthropology dealing with the evolution and social 
development of the species, its general or permanent characteristics, 
and the varied individual characteristics which appear in the adult 
through the inlluence of different social and physical environments 
Clnpters Ilf to VIII outline the aspects of this task which 
nre relevant » 


THE WORLJ) TREND 

Here we pass from the reorgani«aiion of existing knowledge, 
which lias already been outlined in the previous chapters, to 
anticipation of the future 

The unitary conviction implies tliat a period has already opened 
in which men maj once again recognise and accept tlie social ton 
dencios of their time During tlie first decade of tins century many 
Europeans were still confident of continued moral progress, though 
there had been aaarmng of tire impending breakdown Now, after 
ihirtv 3 ears of doubt and de«pair, it is jio«siblo to establish a more 
rchibJ.a •si cWs buwtoiviiJL tcewi, by tl-.t 

einphasi!. on moral progress and concentrating attention on the pro- 
cess of developniont which runs unmistakably tlirougli the history 
of man 

This was not possible even ten years ngo The umtan view has 
been developing for long, in many minds and in many forms, but 
onl} since 1930 ha» scepticism regarding the inlitriicj tradition 
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pro«n surncjenll> to jirejwre the general mind for a umiarj inter 
prctiiion of tilt world trend War appears to liisten the processes of 
iiistori iiecattso liJinngs iong term and normal/^ hidden teniienaes 
into closer relation to current events In a ilcca_jing ailture the la t 
majority continue to Inc hkc piip{)cts in n dead world until the col 
lapse of in'litutions forces them to recognise the pnnfid truth Tesv 
understood Nietzsclie w hile he was aln o, but countless millions ha\ e 
now scon the collapse of Trance and Ital^, the German ps^cliosis of 
fear and cruelty, and the grandeur of llu«sia It is no longer mad- 
ness to look fromlho Luropean Christian idealist to a new iype of 
man, the conception which was the monopoly of genius fifty jear. 
ago can to daj he formulated in a manner which many can recog- 
ni«c os a description of what is now happening under tlieir own eyes 
In-l9J8 the western world intoxicated itself wath a Ullsoniaii 
idealism which was the last and the mo<i hopeless effort of the old 
Turopc to achicae Its own sur\ival ft failed m its practical aim, just 
as all Europe’s ideals failed, because that aim was tlie e'(pre>sion of 
a dissociated tradition and neglected the repre sed organic and 
economic components TJie prophecj of this chapter u ill bo t^ahsed, 
because it is not the moral aspiration of a divided vision but the 
iiniiarj recognition 01* the developing continuity of human lustoty 
The historical trend which is now forming the unitary world is tiie 
expression neither of idealism nor of animal «eir interest, but of the 
formative \itaUty of tlie community and its members If this ptc 
ture of the future appears morally lietler than tlie recent past that is 
because we happen to be moving from a phase of disintegration of 
convictions and institutions into a phase of reorganisation, from-dis- 
order to order m the social and intellectual fields In a generation 
‘‘this transition may already Jte beitmd us. a hislonca] step as un 
mistakable as a ^aeptific di«covery or a social revolution, for il will 
be the equivalent of both 

Tlie cardinal feature of the new period is the existence of a general 
trend of development which men can recognise, accept, and faali- 
taJe, each in his own way The conviction of tlie inevitabilitv of 
such a trend implies that all its necessary conditions are being 
realised bj the historical process One of those conditions is the 
determination of an increasing numlver of indnidiials to organise 
their thought and livc» m terms of the unuarv coniirtfon Unitary 
man does not leave tlie task to others, he wills what the unitary 
process m lumself leads him to will JTe.knows tint he can only 
develop himself by helping ttr develop the whole He does not sit 
back and allow an abstract histoncal necessitv which lit. does not 
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literal dialectic of one <ide ier»iis another, there is the polin<auon 
of the men of the nen iiorld against the men of the old llitre mil 
be a% nniij j)lace-*cckers amongst the neir jilico holders amongst 
the old But tho'C who look forward will wm hpciu«o tho^ cxprej^« 
the d vcloj ing ronthlion of man 

^^hal, then, is the trend> \Miat are the clnncicnstics wdiose 
pmgressire deiclopment wiH mark the coming penod’ 

The frond is towards a single order, untlac}, ha}anced, and 
uimtrNil, the jia<sage from an apparent inardn of e\aggorated 
contrasts, In a proc<‘'< of mutint adfu tmenc and adaptation, towards 
a umian ortltr, the traii«ilion from iiiirc meted exjwn«ion towards 
finite on/or 

Tlu< trend towards a untfirj order implies the follow inggenrroi 
aspects of the trend le increwmg — 

recogmlion, acceptance, and facihtat on of tins world trend, 
rocogrulion of the initwlepcndenceof afl element* in the world 
sjstem, ' 

spread ofTho unitarj comiciion, 

recognition that the solution to eierj problem is to be found in 
Its c\preN$ion as a unini^ process of development, 
deielopment of a uniiar) saence, 

operation of the sooal hierarchs of power and of unitai^ stills 
in the interests of general development, inth the continuing 
reduction of human frustration bj poverti and privilege 
In addition to the«e general aspects, the adjustment of evagger 
Bled contrasts implies that the most important special aspect of the 
trend will be 

the industrial deielopment of \sia and the rapid raising 
towards western standard* of the \siatic half of the human 
race. 

’’Recognition and acceptance of the world trend unphe* that the 
historical process facihtites itself bj dominating the rational mental 
processes in man, a e hj beconung con*aous m o stable world con 
sensus of opinion and will The existence of such umfied opinion is 
henceforward the condition of stabilicj in any new p]ia«e of the 
historical trend The recognition of world interdependence implies 
that a pre-existing interdependence ha* forced it elf on the atti n 
non of the speaes, so that sectarian thought having become meffec 
tivegoesoul of fashion The spread of Uie unitan connction replaces 
neutral objective science and subjective religion a* the basis of the 
form of mental organuation appropriate to the umtarj penod The 
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development of uniiar} «acnce means that a comprehensive 
science comes to grips with hfe and mind, and permits tlie proper 
control of birth, hfe 'iml deith Finally tlie opention of the hierarchy 
of power and of the umtarj tcclmiqucs tn the mtero b of general 
development implies an expanding world income distributed less to- 
wards owners of propert) and increasing!} towards those whose 
work and skill contribute to the genen devcopnient With the 
ascendanc} of the concept of development the concept of the owner 
ship of properl} loses much of ts significance 

All these general features of the trend expre s Us pervasive char 
nettr as the progrcssiv e chmin'Uion of exiggorated contrasts w ithin a 
single developing world order The representative man of the period 
will be conscious of the interdependence of the whole world os 
sharing in a rocogiused general trend, his hfe and thought will be 
slabihsed and organised through the tiniiar} conviction supported 
b} a unitary science, he wvU accept the place appropriate to his 
faculties within the hierarchy of the new sociotj , because the opera 
tions of those around him who wneld power will m the mam be 
guided b} the aim of general development The facilitation of 
development will constitute a soaal norm superseding Christian, 
humanist, and capitalistic ethics 

Tlie period will be marked b} a universahsm facilitating local 
diversit} The cruder contrasts of Cast and U esi ivill disappear, but 
tiieif diversit} will remain For two thousand years Europe has com 
bined unity and diversit}, now that example is translated on to a 
world scale The world community will be consciously luerarchical, 
the luerarch} of power passing from the holders of money or pro 
pert) to tliose who exercise the skills which facilitate the develop- 
ment of the community Tins hierarchy of unitarv techniques will 
ensure social stabiht} ^^d so permit increasing equality of religious, 
political, economic, and educational opportunity Moreover this um 
versal hierarchical community wxU require a new tjpe of leader, 
not speaking for a particular nation on all matters, as do contemporary 
political figures but siieoalising on particular aspects of social hfe 
and speaking on them for the whole of mankind But this univer- 
, WiA t,?fncViOTi iitim Vne 

mcompwable emancipation brought by unitary science The first 
age of scientific enlightenment led to disillusion and disaster because 
it» static and analj'tical methods were inappropriate to the study of 
the historical and orgmic ntatnx within which consaousness 
operates The prospect of a unitary science embraang mnn provides 
a more favourable opportunity 
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Tfu' «orIJ/ooitimnit> wiH rfe^elop U*ciu«o jt oxprw'.es ilie con 
jJjtjon o! B hpc of iJJan now np» for dcreiopmont If ihts ts indeed 
tin trend of lilt Roncralcontinuih of liistorj, our children and our 
children’* cliildron will li\e in <!ich i world This is no utopnn 
dream 1 tit (ho organic norm for homo sapiens at this stage of his 
hwiorv 1 ho hbcril idealist not recognise the new world, for it is 
not the rcolisalion of h« ideaU It suh titutcs development for moral 
progress, fornioine tension for static harmony, continuing tmns 
fomiBlion for perimnence, tJie iinitar} <ccial hierjrrhj for the 
nmhigiious concej lion of tlernocmic cquahtv, and unitary balance 
for the subject-object dualism It replace the illusorj ideal which 
neglecte<J i(s sin low h^ the proper sjwntmeitj of integrated man 
That 15 the trend, I am convinced But wint if the Nazis won the 
war^ Hie clnllcngo of iht» ijiie non cannot be met b} asserting 
sMtliout nsponsibilitj* that the trend would theft be delayed for half 
0 cenluTj Such ev i lOii would, b} offering so cheap a substitute^ rob 
this work of Its earnestness No I cannot be sure of this prediction 
m any eicnt A few dajs m Dachau might destroy it for me, and if 
tlic world became a Oachauthc unitarv opportunity would bo des 
trowed, and the conception of unitary man find lU place in the 
pitiful museum of human ilfusions I know no honest answer to that 
(jiiosljon, and it may be that without such limitations thought 
would lose us waj Tlic war might be lost, and I do not know wliat 
would then remain ff the distorted men can seize and retain world 
power, the iiniiar} interpretation of lusioty is fahe One more dark 
decade would disprove my judgment, rereahng a rot deeper even 
than that I have seen The collapse of Hiller is on indispensable 
element in my iniorpretation of the present trend, for otherwise the 
deeper continuity with the past avdisatioa of Europe, on which 
unitnrv thought relies could not be maintained 

Tlie trend can therefore only become unmistakable after the end 
of fighting m Europe, as new principles and policies come to gnps 
\^^th the transformed world situation ft is then that the transition 
from expanMve anarcJiy towards umtarv order will began to be 
recognisable But this raises the question whether tlus transition can 
he accomplished without sudden acts of adjustment, such as the 
Russian Rerohition of 1917 Many countries still display the gnp of 
sectional interests on the in^trumeats of power Is it possible for the 
prevalent disorder to develop towanfe the unitary order without 
cnlical moments, both in mdinduals when they are converted to 
the umtary view and m each communitv as it undergoes the corre 
sponding transformation^ So profound a metamoiphosis would 
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aj pear to implj a Icmjj prepired pro^c > culmmatinj in a swift 
odjustinciu ^^luch must <cparaie the non men and tlie new com 
munities from the oli! 

There i» no general answer to this question \ deep continmt} 
links the Christian idealist to unitary man and at that leiel the 
historical proce s maj show no sudden change But the new is none 
the less sharply distinguished from the old and tlie concentration 
of unitarj wills must proaokc the con«ohdation of reaction At the 
intellectual lea cl the contrast n e-vpUcit unitar) man thinks in pro 
cess concepts, achioMiig Ins own desclopment facilitating the 
general dc\olopmenl, while the reaction thinks in static concepts, 
seeking through its duahstic thought and action to pro eno separate 
prmlcge from the general process Other intcrmedmr) tj-pes will 
tend to disappear and in some communities this polarisation maj 
disrupt the social sjstom while in others it ma) be concealed within 
a WTrtinuous and wide\y accepted readpi tmcni 

X gradual development through so profound a transformation is 
possible because, though the thought structure of the two tjpes is 
sharply contrasted, this does not mean that the umtarj principle and 
Its predecessor, the European principle are in fimdaraental opposi 
tionto one another The unitary and European principles cannot 
come into pure opposition because the> represent responses to 
different situations and proitde answers to different kind? of quos 
,tions Tlie} |tand for methods appropriate to communities at 
different stages oEdeielopment and can never be practical altcrna 
Uves The unitary principle accepts the past but goes further by 
bringing to mans attention forms wlucli had not previously been 
noticed It transcends and does not challenge more primitive atti 
tildes It IS the child of Chnslianitj and exat t science and from Us 
greater strengtli can tolerate tlieir narrower news so long as they do 
not fni trale development 

Unitary man recognises and I onours European man, but rejects 
the sentimental illusion tlxal there can e\er be understand ng be 
tween them Tlie creation of the umtary world implies a conviction 
wlncli can only grow where the European ideals have failed But the 
fact that the two attitudes correspond to a different condition of man 
means that umtarj man can li\e beside and co operate with others 
who do not share his own conviction His comprehensive outlook 
embraces and co ordinates the special religions and idealisms not 
merely tolerating but actively using their more limited ampliations 
Only the misuse of the luerarchj of power for sectional interests calls 
out lus challenge 
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\iolent resolution is not Uiertfore a necessary feature of the 
tnn ition to the unitary pencil To discover vvJiether it is probable 
m paruailor countries, wc Jmve to neglect the conventional political^ 
approach and to recall tlie form of social development during the 
Luropean period esa« that the continuing differentiation of man 
led soactv through a sequence of major penods In the fourth of 
tJiese, the European penod, the main feature of soaa] development 
was the prOj!^e«sive transformation of the hierarchy of power from 
relimous to jjolitical, and from these to economic institutions and 
persons Tlie transition to unitary society, which marks the close of 
the fourth period, is accomplished through the shifting of the luer 
arciiy info hands of thO'C possessing teclmiques for faciluaung 
the geiienl development of man The degree of continuity winch is 
pos ible III any particular community as it completes this transition 
can only become evident through a consideration of the relative im 
poriance of tlie different components, familv, religious, political, 
economic, and techmeal, in its existing soaal sy«tem The general 
tread is towards a unitary soaety, but each great community has a 
different history and ^pproackff> the wnirersal form along ns o»n 
path 

Tho following analysis of the soaal structure of four important 
commuAiDes does not imply any relative valuation of their different 
sy stems Unitary thought is concerned to facilitate the development 
of each along its proper path withm the whole, and not tomate 
etlucal or other relative valuations wluch neglect “the diflorenees 
between the lustones and present situations of one countiy and 
another The analysis is a formal studv of the role played bv tho 
different components in the consiituUon of the «oaal hierarchv m 
each commumtv dunng the I950> Tlie term finance is here u'ed 
to include the sepirate interests of the great mdunnts 

Great Britain had tlie most balanced social system Family, 
church, politics, finance, and to a less degree technicil skill oil play ed 
an important role in the hierarcliy of power TJus feature gave 
RnUsh life its characteristic complexity and balance No one asj>ect 
of life was allowed to domimleTliere ww a place for cverv olemint 
that had contributed to Dnti<h history, and the balance of Rniish 
life expressed tins deep «eiJsc c f conunuilv e mav lake the Bntisli 
situation in the 1930> as n standard with which otlier countnes can 
be compared 

Germany 5 sitintion was simpler Technical skill was vilued 
more, and famih, religion, and politics rehlivtly le^s than in Great 
Bntain Political forms had never played an important role in the 
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We o{ the German ptoplts ami the place of fimil) and religion Ind 
been undermined bj the strains of the first >Nar and its artciiiMtIi 
Tlie respect for cfficicnc) , for scientific niethod, and for novcltj for 
Its own s^ke all contributed to the relatnc dominance of technical 
skill With the seizure of JXl%^er b} the Nazis the importance of 
finance prohablj tended to grow less, -md the Uicr'irch) of power 
jvisscd more and more into the hands of those posse<smg skills w Inch 
would sene the aim of war, orwerebeliesed to contribute to tint end 
In the USSR tlic valuation of skill had for long been cn more 
clearly dominant than in German), since farniU, religion, politics, 
and finance all counted for IcsS rclativelj to the oiernding national 
aim The primitne rehgiom collccliMSin of the 19th centur) had 
provided the basis for a national unit) more widcl) effecUsc than 
tile enforced unity of German), and devoted to a constructive piir 
pose, the technical development of the comnwimt) A skill applied 
to this end could, in most circumstances, outweigh the influence of 
an) of the other four components Tins smglene s of aim gave a 
religious intensity to the life of the cominunit) and the result has 
been a unique development winch, m two decades, has made Russia 
in certain respects almost the equal of Germany 

27i« Uruicd States always placed a high value on the technical 
ability which was necessary to develop its vnrgin land, but in place of 
the religious collectivism of the Russian jtradition, the American 
communit) was built h) individuals revolting from an older trodi 
tion in search of freedom to follow the life of tlioir own choice Skill 
was valued for vU results, but finance came first, the dollar being 
thes)Tnbolof the indivndual s success in competition with his fellows 
Money was relatively more important than in Great Britain be 
cau:,c of the larger role given in Dntaiii to the famil) the church, 
and political institutions and more than in Gernianv because the 
United States recognised no imiting national purpose 

In spite of the complexity and subtlety of national characteristics 
this definite picture emerges because process thought offers a clue to 
the form of contemporarv soaal development ^^Ulun the special 
approach of this analy sis Russia has ^ne furtliest in the direction of 
the trend towards unitary societ), tliough taking a path appropriate 
only to her own situation Germany comes next, since after Russia- 
she values techniques most highly Tlie United States follows, lier 
valuation of skill being restrained, more tlian it is in Germany, by 
the continuing power of money Great Britain is the last of these 
four, an aj parent laggard through her love of conlinmty an 
balance 
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use it in the mam for the devdopment of the wdtld community 
This change may be delayed for some years, because the USA 
entered both wars relatively late and is distant from the Eurasian 
land bloc Moreover a co operative policj in world affairs might for a 
time be combined ivith persisting financial individualism at home 
Thus in none of these three countries is an immediate change in the 
structure of the hierarchy of poiier to be anticipated All tliree 
value techmque highly, two ha\e already in differing degrees sub ^ 
dued the power of private finance and achieved an effective con 
solidation of social purpose (though in one case antagonistic to the 
unitary trend) while the other is not yet confronted with the neces 
sity of challenging the existing luerarchy of finance ^ 

But the case is different when wo turn to tlie gracious laggard, 
Great Bntam This book is not written for British readers in 
particular, but to establish the unity of unitary minds everywhere 
Yet It is written in Britain, and I behove my country still has an 
important contribution to make in world affairs In all the realms of 
quantity Britain s relative importance will steadily decline during 
the coming decades But in matters of geography experience, and 
qualit) Britim can still offer the world something winch is unique 
Thanks to the fact that her own courage has been supplemented by 
tlio aid of her allies the continuity of Britain s developing tradition 
i< still preserved But in the coming decade no ally can help her 
Bnlam can only retain her place in the future if she recogmsbs 
vvlnt the world trend implies for her I shall therefore consider 
Britain s position in greater detail 

Tlie world trend implies for Britain a steady decline in relative 
importance os compared with the great communities of the future, 
in most matters susceptible of quantitative measurement Tlie 
exvstmg trends already put it almost bejond question that Bntam s 
proportion of the world s total population economic production and 
mvol strength will decline during the cnticnl decades from 1940 to 
19G0 Britain s tremendous war mob hsation fed from abroad, and 
IS a dramatic climav w7 ch Ins partnllj ob Cured the increa«ing 
relative impornncc of the UnitedStates the Dominions Russia and 
Clnna Tlie war industrialisation of the Dominions and the United 
States will be followed bj the peaceful industnahs'ition of tlie ri«t, 
and as the thousand millions of Asn begin to applv their new 
cnergj, the di}-< of Britain s quantitilive supremnej will quicUv bo 
forgotten Bntam must now cuUivaieheTimigmation, and turn her 
rich tndiiion and special expenence to bolter account The blind 
courage of 1910 must he followed bj a new courage of the imi'^ina 
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uon, if it? frujt/ are not to lo-t Tlie truth mat be painful but 

Bniain mu<t take It if she b to sumre 
In the Bntain of the recent past the Juerarch? of power wa<, 
■we Jiare seen, m the hands of four mam elements th^* oM fazndie<, 
the dmrch, the political oi^:ani5atioas, and finance Beside the>e the 
possessors of «blls needed by the community had only a secondary 
place because tlie couatrr acknowledged no common purpose Soaal 
y de\elopmentin Bntam hadnoimall) occurred gradual bra«Tow 
unconsaous process The British dislike for rational ab-trartions had 
saved the country from adopting^a ngid, i e tatic^ pohucal system 
svlndi could onlt chai^ by sudden and rrolenr adjustments The 
pa>sion fo- conunuily Jiad not prevented a slow process of uncon 
saous organic development But lo-daj th»-e four pillars of soaetv 
are inadequate The process of development which has hitherto 
been neglected bi the national consciousness now demands alien 
uon and the innocent love of continuity must now grow into a con 
<aou. acceptance of a course of national development, if it is not to 
decay irilo me^e reverence for Uie past Britain can onir retain her 
<ouI bv transforming it The British balance can onlr be maintained 
if family, religion, politics, and finance (in <o far as they are merely 
traditional m a static sense) adrmt tlie <upenor daim> of thme who 
are consaouslr devotmg their «fcills to the development of Bntain 
within the umtary world The hierarchy of e/Tectivc power mu<t lo 
the main pa.s lo those who fcnotv how to meld that power for t?ie 
development of tlic commumn" 

This tran itioa ma^ come about mth little stir, hke a long 
prepared adju iment- Tlie change in ideas of the first half of the 
IP-tOs. inav be foUoived bv a corresponding change in laws and 
institutions in the second half \io!ence would de-troi the Bntih 
balance, ivhich remains the clue to the «p»oaI quohts whicli «he cm 
ofTer tJje world Tlie Bntisb <oIuUon to every problem depend* on 
the reduction of contrast* and not on tlie choice of one of two or 
more apparently incompatible methods Bntain ivill not tolerate 
either a centrali ed soaahsm or an anarchic indinduahsm but wall 
develop lier ow n method which mas appear to other co mines as a 
non rational compromue Ilowever perjdexing thu p'uccdure is to 
the logical mind or to the fanatical partisan, tt is organic and proper 
the «ecret of the BnU«h ethos Mo’^oser, it is al-o th'‘cluetoth 
speaal role of Bntain in the unitary penod, which is itself a time of 
tire adjustment of exaggerated ooncra^ Tluis Bntarn in remaining 
true to her=clf can offer an cxainjJc to the world m something more 
important even than heroi-m Tlie unilarv age expix?s<cs the oser 
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coming of quantit) b} order The'ironj of history offers Britain this 
incomparable opportunity of a renaissance the hour of her 0 \%n 
quantitatire decline coincides wth the decline of the importance of 
quantity in men s mmds Between the past and the future, between 
the west and the east, Britain can play a special organising role 
This, I submit, is no national conceit, the world needs Keynes, 
Be\ endge, and their successors May this new tradition prosper 
In the past, Britain has always been coy in the face of tlie new, 
hesitating to admit into consciousness a formative principle, a theory 
of cliange, or a dynamic idea Wlule cithohc Europe worshipped 
being "ind systems of static ideas, Bniain rejected the dominance of 
ideas and placed the emphasis on tlie life of action In the future her 
contribution wiU still, as in the past, lie in the practical field where 
ideas are inseparable from personal chiracter and life Neither 
Asiatic ray sticism of process nor Teutonic theories of process ever 
attracted these islanders But it is possible that unitary thought, in 
wluch ideas are inseparable from life and unity facilitates diversity, 
may appeal to Britain 

It is easier to foresee liie general world trend and the industnalisa 
tion of Asia than to guess the future of Bntam But the ilterna 
tives are clear Any government that fails to base its policies on a 
correct reading of the general trend mil fail m all its major actions 
Any community that continues to tolerate such a goverhment will 
lose the opportunity to share fully in the benefits of the coming 
world economic expansion Britain s fuliu-e will depend on the extent 
to which her leaders and her public opinion recognise the meaning 
of the world trend 

^Ye must now return to the general situation Our analysis of 
these four communities from the point of viei\ of the power hier 
archy suggests the following conclusions In Russia little change is 
necessiry to enable her to maintain her role mthm the unitary 
world Jn a world which had subdued the power of finance, she 
would find less difficulty in overcoming her rejatiye isolation from 
the West In Germany «carcely any change of structure is nece sarv 
but the techniques which occupy the positions of power must be 
transformed from nquonahstic, separatist, and military skills to 
those which will co operate in a world development Suchatrans 
formation need bo neither diBicult nor protracted m a country uith 
so Utile stability of tradition but tlie results of Nazi rule, military 
defeat, and Allied pol cy cannot yet be estimated In Bntam a far 
going change is necessary from the condition of the 1930 , but this is 
already m progress The question remains open xahether this change 
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wil proceed rapidlj enough for Bntain properh to a.«i«t in post vrar 
intemaCional organi ation, and to reco\er lier appropriate share in 
t)je goodniJl and trade of the East. T}jus Jlus^ia need change htt/e, 
Germany must undergo a resolution of aim sTithout, hones or, the 
more difiicult cliange of stnicture, svhile Bntam has <lill to prove 
her ability to place poiver adequately in tlie hands of tho<e s\ho 
accept the world trend and can facihtate tJie deseJopment of Britain 
svitlitn It 

To estimate the speaal position of the United States in this trans- 
formation sve must restate the nature of the « orld trend The form 
of human <ociety is changing from a grtmpof relatively independent 
communities of limited lemtonal evtent controlled mSinli by 
hnanaa! power hierarclues, to a universal soaety whose power 
luerarchy ivill in the main he occupied by the <hlled personnel 
trained to faahtate unitajy development, that u, the development 
of their local communities wiilututhe general trend of world 
development 

TIus total development will find its speaal lustoncal instruments, 
of which the most important iviU be the Uzuted States of \menca 
ashidgton will be the greatest centre of power in the coming de- 
cades,’ witli a secondary centre, id Mo<cow, for the Asiatic con 
tment ^^lthtlleUSA leading the three hundred millions of the 
English speaking peoples and South Amenta, and Biksio the 
majortti of the tlioujaad million> of A<ia, their relation becomes the 
major factor in world pohtics If the U , arfisled by Bntam, con 
develop a world policy faalitatmg the proper detelopmeol of each 
continent, Amencan power will symbolise world unity and will not 
be resisted Tlie Iialf-cenCury ahead is the epoch of the nse of Asia, 
but It 15 primarily America, as ihe dominant power,thai must occept 
and faahtate tins peaceful development, if the two hetnispliercs are 
not to fall into conflict- 

To the contemporary mind, trained to ihinL analyticalJv, from 
tJie small to the large, and statically, mthout any «uro prinnj-Ie 
leading from what exists into the future, ihu untertam prospect 
looms dark witli Uie threatof reairrem wars It is true that no man 
can know liow the \mencan people will allow their jxiner to be 
u«ed, I utfhe rcanin why thatcannot befcnown in advance is because 
the problem i> wrongh formulated, and presuppO'Cs a situation 
which doesi not exist The Amencan individual for group) dors not 
enjov freedom to think or to will arbitraniv , that is, independently 
of the factors wiuch qiould Ins thought and octioii Tlionght and 
will are vital responses to sj’eofc developing sjtuauons Given a 
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recogni‘ied uorld trend Amencans cannot escape thinking and acting 
wathin the context set b> so pervasive and universal a fact, my more 
than thej could escape pursuing the dolhr ivhile that uas the 
accepteil symbol of enterprise, character, and achiei ement America 
%mU choose in accordance witli her own situation and tradition but 
m relation to a world situation whose mam characteristics will soon 
be unmistakable Being offered the opportunit) of ■jo profiitabe a 
role, America must sooner or Jiter overcome her loi e of competition 
and accept tiie trend 

For It IS not Araenca but Asia that is the mam determinant of 
the u orld trend The trend is towards the adjustment of exaggerated 
contrasts, and Asia will say to the world we are half the species, 
we are going to raise our standards of life, help us if you will, but 
obstruct us or exploit us at your peril The divided idealist without 
conviction might well doubt my prophecy of a unitary world if it 
had to be brought about by an idealism that represents only one dis 
torted facet of the whole man The unitary world will be formed 
because it is implicit in the continuity of the historical process Nor is 
his particular prediction the expression of an individual s desire The 
unitary svorld trend will be retdised because the time has spoken to 
a thousand million men Soon there inll be a consensus of opinion in 
Asib, and in pans of the West, such as has never been seen before 
This is no apocalyptic misuse of language, but a sober .deduction 
irom present socal, economic, and technical facts Russia has already 
proved its possibility, China is awake, and India is stirring It is 
vnthm the setting of these major facts that the next generation of 
the Engbsh speaking peoples ivill have to shape their live and 
thoughts 

The United States will have its own mternal problems of Norlli 
and South, of black and white, and would serv’e its own interests by 
conforming, in its foreign relations, to a world trend beco'pie un 
mistakable The USA can wield supreme power, or seem to do so, 
on the condition that she alloivs the world to teach her The rite of 
industrialisation in the 1950s inll far surpass that of any period in 
the past, and the industrialisation of Asia will be a pqrtent To share 
in that expansion, the Unrted Slates will have no choice but to re 
strain Us financial individualism m foreign lands If Britain fids to 
leam the same lesson, these islands will decay and the world move on 
mth the same indifference as Britain showed to the decay of Turope 
But if America were to fail also, new world conflicts would s \tftlv 
arise, foretold by fresh unemployment and despair The Amencan 
interest is now identical with that of the world as a whole 
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^\J^pn a iusloric}! nioi&jncnt is attal^sed into suppospdiy separate 
components, such as the ca>nomic and poliucal, these appear to 
interact in a subtle and unaccountable manner m producing the final 
result One reason for the di/HcuItj in anticipating the development 
of the world in the ;ears immediately ahead lies m this habit of 
ntnlysing a unitary process into supposedly sepaiyte parts Two 
spcaal problems whicii appear to confront the world are the pohucal 
problem of llie ad;uslnjent of national sovereignties irithm the 
unitary world system, and the economic problem of the compensa 
tion of the Amcncaii c\7X3rt surplus whicli vtiII be necessary to re 
establish and da ehp } urope and Asia T}i&>e corrrplemenfary 
problems ore created by an inappropriate division of the unitary 
process, and history will appear to olvo them by the unitary 
development of American poiver In this process the tJ 5 A will find 
itself compelled by circumstances to make free gifts and to accept 
new rights and responsibilities In the development of its own 
power as tlie domnnnt centre of the new world, the IfS A , in order 
to maintain internal employnnent and world stability, will barter its 
export surplus for legal and political nghts This process may be 
conceded within the operations of an international investment 
authonty Dut after a decade of mihtary and economic as istance to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa the United States will by 1950 find it»elf— 
directly indirectly— the legal tenant of military bases ports, 

facionos and plantations in all contineoL« The re>t of the world will 
have sold a part of its birthnght m return for Uic opportunity to 
develop, and all countries will have renounced «omething to one 
another in order to achieve a general economic e-tpansion The ex 
change of goods for uUes which is necessary to lay the basis for that 
expansion will progressively forge a world unity marked by tlie 
fading of the conception of sovereignty and the emergence of one 
dominant centre of world power So long as the expansion is m the 
main guided so as to facilitate the development of all peoples, the 
dommance of one or more centres will not imply domination and 
the process equihbnum will be stable 

The controlling pnnaple of this distribution of goods must 
therefore be one acceptable to all communities, and m a period of 
mfivement towards an ordered balance this principle must be the 
raising of all peoples towards a common standard of life A hmit may' 
be set to the speed of this process of levelhng up by the requirement 
of stability But this unitan aim imphes tlie fair sharing of a steaddv 
increasingreal world income which m turn requires fullest employ 
ment, maximum efficiency in the use of lat our and imtenals, vnd 
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the distribution of an increasing proportion of that income to active 
workers of all kinds as against the passive orniers of property 

in the course of this process emploj ment in richer countries will 
be maintained by the assistance g;iien to poorer areas, and tlieir 
effective and contractual uniti will thereby be strenglliened Europe 
\mU be fed and rebuilt, Asia industrialised, and Africa aided in the 
development appropriate to her condition Within Europe ^he same 
pnnaple iviU operate, poorer regions receiving priority until mini- 
mum standards of nutrition and health ha\e been established The 
application of tlus principle is indispensable for the further develop- 
ment of the species, and those communities which reject it wiU 
suffer by sharing les» in the general economic expansion Each area 
has the choice of parlalangln the general development, or following 
a path of isolation and relative decline As the economic standard of 
the LngUsh-speaking peoples is ten time> that of the masses of China, 
the demand aruing from Asia, if it is alloucd to operate, mil be 
sufficient to maintain a general upnard trend throughout this.cen 
lury Hie up^^aTd equahsaiioo of nutrition and industry aaiU ensure 
economic expansion In making her demand to tlie uorld Asia will 
act as the agont of the nemhistoncal trend 

Only within this uorld picture is it possible to consider the situa 
tion of Europe, or what is called the German problem Gormant is 
the unstable barometer of the European and world* trend In a 
period of anarchic expansion Gei many comcs in late in 1 attempts to 
hr>nt the world nl its own game, m a umnry world a Hitler could 
nc% cr de\ elop, but there siill certimly be great Gorman planners of 
llic development of Europe and the world Polilital leaders are 
seldom full) responsible agents Tlicir countiies mike tliem wlnt 
they are Only the general rcstoraiion of man s faith in liim olf r m 
solve anv naiioaal problem, whether it is the problem of llnlvsh 
traditionalism, of German violence, or of the stability of \incncan 
policv Tile age is over when local solutions were pos- iWo to funda 
mental national problem* Icchnologv has broiiglit iht world to- 
gether, and It will now bo united bv the recognition of a common 
trend which will irm*fonn everv loial problem Tlus universal 
niuvemirm wiVi not*! e Aeyiecicihv t^iehp-«crvire to national v iiiiiy 
which will nccompinv it 

\ct oacli continent has its own pa t and future Tlie a'»es aliia I 
wvU look back on ibe two vvorld ware a» the dohberote al dicaiion of 
I urojK* from world supremaev, the final suicide of a Iwcv-thnu and 
a ear old culture wa ting its energies in internal conllici, ln«icmn'» 
the drehno of it< population, and accelerating the development of 
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D? To day ibft West ea-onot bvit admit its ugly 

failure Measured by the eastern, criterion of unity and harmony the 
■West has not merely failed to succeed, it has failed even to try 
Unitary man recognises this and accepts from Asia its deeper aim of 
liarmon) as proper to all men Enriched hv the grand failure of 
Chnstianit} , static reason, and quantitatii e science, a riew type of 
man emerges combining the unity of the East ivith the diFTerentia 
tion of the West Tlie separaDoii of East and West is over, and a new 
history opens rich in quality and majestic in scale 
' This increased range of community life, both in the differentia 
Uon of neu faculties and in social scale, permits the unitary tech- 
niques to take over the control of society iiitliout i% holly displacing 
the earlier components from their share in social organisation 1 he 
family surinves as the basic unit process, ei en where new methods of 
insemination are encouraged m order to control the quality or num 
bers of the community The local religious institutions continue to 
play their role, though the hygiene of the unitary conviction, life, 
and science, robs the Christian symbols of their once compelling 
RttT'iction Political democrao , no longer a moral ideal pursued in 
Ignorance of its limitations, mil in ncii forms continue to facilitate 
the mutual education of leaders and people Passne ovinersliip, 
whether of real property or of symbolic claims, mil moan less and 
less beside the ne\% emphasis on development, but in restricted fields 
property imU remain important as a title to exercise initiative in 
mdiiidual enterprise These four components mil remain effective 
in varying degrees in different countries, but will bo subordinate to 
the umtnrj skills lu all communities which conform to the world 
trend 

Yet the growth of such a world system will bring occasions for 
conflict on an unprecedented scale Once unitary man is aware of 
him«elf tint awareness will create problems that did not exist pre 
viouslj The balance of the world community 15 determined by three 
inter related factors tUt present distribution of population the pro 
ccss of industnalwation and ihe disCnbutton of consumable goods, 
and the movements a.nd net ceproducUon. rates, of tlie population'. \n 
the drfTerent continents Tlie<e pre<5ent a master problem already m 
process of solution by the algebra of the historical trend For tlie 
coming half century two tv pcs of solution are jiossible, unitary p’an- 
vvYng, or total conffvet between I^st and West Soon the white 
peoples wall realise what is involved in the higher birth rate and 
increasing indusinalisaiton of the Last, and they may see iliat llicir 
own interest in thtir own development renders co-operative plan- 
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«in^e«^ciitial In a uorld of compt'tition and ftar lacking tlie expan 
I ickgrojind of lijeninetccnihccntuf^ tlicrecan be no hope of a 
major reco\co »n the western birth rate Rut the prospect of a 
nintar) world would it onct render the nsc of Asia loss ominous, 
fiful tend to stimuhn western faith itt the future 

I urope committed stmide rrninh through its failure to control 
the di«tntograling influence of niono\ %^hcn the age of expansion 
was alrcnd} o>er Dimng the coming decadis the ^^c«t may repeat 
this act of St If destruction, and liand the world o\er to the more 
numerous A'latic and coJoiired races J suggest tliat jt mJI not, that 
the threat from the Last will compel the \\est to «ubdue finance, 
that the emergence of a j rictical sense of world umtj will put 
pow or in the hands of tho<e w ho<e iim is to futfll their own develop- 
ment in a uninrj deielopment of mankind as a whole, and that 
within the utnlar> doctnne and A\esl can co-operate 

Man i now readt to accept a umtart order wluch will faahtaie 
dwirvitv lie lacks onU the tiniftiitg idea, and the eaemj ^T}iich 
calls out united efTort A new idea has little power over man unless 
in old tradition is alroadj challenged As war turns to peace the 
xitahi) of all undi«tortcd men %%ill rallj to the pnnaple of a unitary 
do clopment against the ihreatemng in/liiences of inertia and 
privilege The failure of past method mil force man to accept a 
new conviction lest the old \dam dotro} him 
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T he story continues The role of thought is to facilitate develop 
ment and its value is measured by its power to lead on The 
quality of thought arises from tho emotion which it expresses, and 
the qualitj of the emotion from the action to which it leads If 
attention has been dra\vn to the true form of process, then action 
must follow on thought, and riian be aided to achieve his unity If 
speculation can guide life, then it is more than subjective fantasy 
Here I could afford to be dogmatic I have nothing to lose and the 
truth Itself cannot lose For I am sure there is enough error here to 
prevent it being misinterpreted as absolute truth, rather than as a 
first vista of unitary truth in course of development If there is folly 
here, those who persist in il will surely become wise 
This process of the self development of life bj thought is self 
justifying and requires no sanction The developing tendency of life 
cannot be measured by the values which it itself creates From the 
underlying unity of form winch unites unitary thought and the 
forms of human life it foUcovs that unitary man accepts bfe with a 
spontaneous and radical comprehension Thi» acceptance is inescap- 
able Unitary man may not exist, but if he does he must welcome 
complete life In the unitaiy period every appraisal of tlie formative 
tendency in man is a judgment on the judge To interpret develop 
ment as moral advance is to admit failure to outgrow the illusory 
security of idealism and to see life os it is 

The genius of man lies in liis groning faculty for enchantment 
without illusion As man develops, the less need inspiration feed on 
illusion V.\ cry fresh inspiration is born of a new discovery of unity, 
and every major step in development from tlie discarding of illusion 
According to the state of nnn this process may appear in tuo con- 
trasted forms as the rejection of old limitations or as the acceptance 
of new ones Traditional restrictions may prove illusory and the 
spirit of man may break through them in a proud outburst Or an 
old freedom may be discovered to hive been an illusion and a new 
‘limitation 'be accepted as tlie condition oT a more ONtensivc achieve- 
ment Humanist man was an explorer, ho tore Q«ide the veil of re 
hgion and rejoicedjn the expinsion of Ins powers Unitary man is 
Jin organiser, he sets out to order liis finite world file unitary con 
•sciousness, m discarding the conviction of its own autonomy and 
permanence, niav appoir to betray the infinitude of the Clirutian 
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humanist spirit But tint dream of infinity ended in the concentra 
lion camp, and the austentj of unitary man has no room for senti 
mental uorsliip of uljat has been outgroun Beautj is integral siitli 
Its matrix and cannot be rccoered Unttar} man cannot e cape his 
knonledgc that the personal life is finite, he must find etermty in 
iho passing moment for it can be found nowhere else ' 

The discos encs of the explorer rejoice his expansive vitality, but 
man’s rediscm eiy of himself by adjustment to real limitations maj 
also bnng the sudden blessing of a new inspiration Already dunup- 
the nineteenth centurj European genius Jiad lost its illusions and 
set about the task of readjustment, now m the first half of the twen 
ticth the peoples haie lost tlieir old faiths and are ready for a new 
conviction But on tins oc^ion tlie nesr is not tJie projection into 
history of a fanaticism born, of conflict The inspiration of umtaiy 
man is tolerant because it is subjectively humble and draws its assur 
ance from the unchallengeable movement of science as common 
know ledge in course of dei ehpment 
But if It IS to retain its vahdity the umtarj truth must be pro- 
tected by a scepticism w hich can penetrate optimistic naivete to life 
level of the real None can whoU> overcome tlie appeal of secunt}, 
but m this some are more mature than others Uxutar} thought, if it 
IS to remain fertile, must be aristocratic as well as popular 'ket this 
distinction is contingent, not ab olute Tlie man\ require author 
ity, unitary thought ■will provide it It moj be that they require 
mystery and illusion but a unitarj mode of life svdl reduce tms 
need Wien tlie imitarj development of an individual is frustrated, 
he creates a dream as substitute This dream does not represent lus 
proper fulfilment since that is obstructed and cannot be conceived in 
advance The dream is therefore on illusion, but its etiscence is the 
sign of a potential cojnpleten»‘ss Tlie demand for illusions is evi 
dence that man is not content Tins fact makes lus failure loss 
miserable So long as man dreams, the sordid pattern of lus life is 
mot his full measure But so long also must the umtarj coniiciion of 
a umvcrsal form be protected bv a deep «ceptiasm regarding the 
particular, if tlio truth is to be prcseiwed from debasement 

In the course of historj erery univer=al tnitli lias been mis 
interpreted and used ns the in<trumcnt of pnidege agiinst the 
genpral development of man The misinterpretation which makes 
this abu«e possible is parti) due to the limited faculties asailablc to 
each indnidual in applying the general truth to his own <ituntion 
But It arises o\cn more from the is ipation of the ati<tenli of Iniih 
which results from the demand of the man) for ni)<tpry and 
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authority Yet m the course of the development of man each one 
of the sequence of universal truths has been less liable to misuse 
than its predecessors Each successive pnnciple has been effective 
over a mder field of human behaviour and has influenced a greater 
proportion of the human race Magic was the dominant pnnciple 
in the organisation of primitive communities, but it did little to 
facilitate general development Monotheism sjmbohsed a com 
ponent of unitary truth, since it integrated and enlarged the world 
of the individual and promised to each, a path of spintual develop 
ment if he accepted the guidance of religious authority But the 
interpretation given to this truth hy religious authority was exempt 
from any general scrutiny and was freely misused to protect the 
privileges of a few Quantitatixc science, by limiting its scope, 
established a standard of objeclive truth which could not be degraded 
or misinterpreted This was important, not only for knowledge and 
Its material benefits, but also for the unity of the species, since it 
established a universally accepted method of thought within that 
limited field Yet the achievement was incomplete because exact 
science could bo freely misused only its interpretation, not its 
application, beirtg subject to general <crutinv * 

In unitary society the application as well as the interpretation of 
science, is subject to the test of a universal standard Thought must 
be appropriate to the general structure of nature, and its application 
appropriate to contemporary human nature Unitary man asserts 
that there is a universal norm for the application of soence which 
t\ie entire species can accept the development of the species in all its 
members The developing orthodoxy of neutral saence as a body 
of abstract knowledge thus enlarges into the developing social 
authority of a reorganised universnl tradition Tins actively develop 
mg tradition bnsed on the scientific self knowledge of man will 
genentc its own stTndards of austerity and scepticism Moreover the 
unitary tradition will not only satisfy the need for authority, but 
assu^ge the demand for mystery bx revealing to a generation hungry 
for magic the «aenufic miracle of an unsuspected unitx m nature 
There are moments in lu^to^> when it seems that a transforma 
tion of special importance is under x\ay and the community expen 
enccs a hcightoncd sense of the passage of time After sexeral cen 
tunes of 1 maturing scn«o of history this consciousness of time has 
noxv rcxclied its culmination in the postulate of a unixcrsal method 
of thought ’But a xixid awarene«s of time need not hamper recogni 
lion of XX hat is changeless Tlic formative process is* as permanen' as 
mlurc, "ind certain aspects of hunnn life arc as permanent a? man 
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POWER 


IS the most that can he attained, until thouglil passes into action If 
It IS recognised by others as an image of their oian experience and 
aids their further de>olopment then it is a component of tlie 
developing truth 

Tins book may appear to claim power for an idea But iihat is 
power^ One wlio does not fully partake in the life of the many may 
find lumself forming in thought ixhat thej are occupied in dei elop- 
ing in their daily lives His idea will then facilitate their actions The 
behaviour of the many Mill seem to have been caused bj the idea, 
which thereby acquires the semblance of pouer 
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GLOSSARY 


in terms of a process asymmetrical wth respect to t Critique of 
Physics (1931) presented an anahsis of the contemporary methods 
of theoretical physics, and outlined a programme of research directed 
toivards the establisliment of a umtaiy theory which w ould use non-* 
quantitative basic concepts to provide a theory of measurement and 
of measured quantities The present work offers a provisional 
formulatioi} of the basic concepts of s^ch a unitary process theorv 
But It applies the method to tlie pnor task of interpreting the 
present condition of man 


Change 

Form 

Process 

hature 

Unitary 

Duabstic 

Development 


Formative 

System 

Tendency 


Structure 


Facilitation 


Keoord 


Oomirirtfict- 


GLOSSARY 

Kecogmsable continuity * 

Form within change 

The whole process Continuity within change and 
unity in, diversity 

Of one general form (of process) 

Of two incompatible forms 

Decrease m a symmetry * (The simplest type of 
development is the separation persistence arid 
extension of symmetrical fonn ) 

Displaying development 

Whatever displays development (in process 
arrested or completed) 

The process of the development of a system which 
occurs if It ts compatible with the development 
of the larger systems of which tlie system is a 
part 

An internally developed system tending to persist 
and to extend its form (by a repetition, of the 
process by wh ch it was formed) (Structure is 
not sharply distinguished from process but is a 
process which approaches a s)Tnraetrical static 
form) 

The tendency of a structure to extend its form by 
a repetition of the process by which it was 
formed 

A persisting structure preserving the form and 
facihtatmgtherepetition ofthe process by which 
It ivas formed (A record which is not static bit 
still formative facihtates new forms of process ) 

The relation ofastructure to the processes which it 
faahtates 
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Time jcqupnrt 
Space frame 
Troceia concepts 
Static conrppis 
Quantity 


GLOSSARY 

The cltsj of a jjmniclnril rcJaiions chanctens- 
ing change 

Tlie ch»s of jjmmetrieal reUtioni tlenvcd from 
iinicturw 

Time hkt tonerpu.j e those Tefemiig to the tune 
leqiicnro 

Time kss concepts i c , those not inchiihng the 
n sj ininetriol time sequence m tlicir rtfcmice 

Me-miroil reluions * 


B — ^Tlic mam adiiiimiu which art nect-ssirj tn comert this descrip 
li\e language into thi foundation of a iiiiitiry science are 

1 flic forniuhtiou of the conditions which determine recognisable 
contmmij ’ 

2 The precise hut non quantitative fornmlalim of the process of 
development m a fonn applicable to all s>siems and of the conditions 
tindci winch the dr«clopimnt of one s>$Um int> vrrest the tltwlopintni 
of another 

5 As a special case nf 2 tin form ilation of the process of the tltvelop 
ment of cellular orpamsms 

V Tlie tlcscni lion tm umtarv iirim) • f i)ic process of meisurcmcnt 
and hence iht iintl emalical derivation of the Uasic measured qiianti 
lies (universal non dimcuMona) consLaius) ami the physical laws 
conncctmp fliem 

Tl esc fuur lacking dements represent th< uniiary epistemology the 
general utueary law the unitary di scripti lu of living systems ai d the 
unitary derivation of mathematical plqsics 
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